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EW were of literature are held to be of more 


. general ufe, than thofe which treat in a metho- | 
dical and elementary way of the ce of {c1ence. — 
1 


But the human mind 1n every enlightened Ea is pro- 
greflive; and the befi elementary treatifes after a cer- 


tain time are reduced in their value by the operation- . 


of fubfequent difcoveries. Hence 1t_has always been.. 
defired by candid enquirers, that new works of this 
kind fhould from time to time be brought forward, . 


including the improvements, which had not yet been - 


realifec at the time that former compilations upon the 
fame fubje& were produced. 

It would be ftrange if fomething of this kind were 
not-defirable 1n tHe fcience of politics, after the con- 


cuffion that the minds of men have fuffered upon this 


fubjeét, and the materials that have been furnifhed, 
by the recent experiments of America and France. 


A fenfe of the value of fuch a work, 1f properly exe- . ~ 


cuted, was the motive which gave birth tu thefe vo- 
lumes at's ¢ : 
Authors who have formed the defign of fupplying - 
the defects of the prédereffors, will be found, 1f 
‘they were in any degree equal to the tak, not merely - 
to have colle&ted the fcat ered information that had 
been produced upon the fudject, but to have increafed , 
the fcience with the fruit of their own meditations. 
Tn the following work principles wall occafionally occur, . 


which at will not be yu to rejeét without examination,.. - 


merely upon the ground of their apparent novelty. 
It-was impoffible perfeveringly to reflect. upon fo pros - 
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lific a fcience, anda {cience which may be faid to be 
vet in its infancy, without being led into ways of 
thinking that were in fome degree uncommon, 

Another argument in favour of the utility of fuch 
a work was frequently in the author’s mind, and 
tnerefore ought to be xf€ntioned He conceived po- 
litics to be the proper vehicle of a liberal morality. 
That Ccifcription of ethics will be found perhaps to 
be worthy of flight efimation, which confines itfelf to 
petty detail and the offices of private life, inftead of 
teading men toconfider themfelves principally under 
the relation in which éthey ftand to the whole body 
ofmankind. It appeared fufficiently practicable to 
make of fuch a treatife, exelufively of its direct poli- 
tical ufe, an advantageous vehicle of moral improve- 
ment. ‘The author was accordingly defirous of 
producing a work from the pernfal of which no man 
thouid rife, without being ftrengthengd in habits of 
fincerity, fortitude and juttice. ‘eht< 

Having ftated the connderations in which the work 
originated, it is proper to mention a few circumf{tances 
of the ontline of its hiftory It was projected in the 
month of May 1791 : the compofition was begun in the 
following September, and has therefore occupied a 
Space of fixteen months. This period was for the 
moft part devoted to the parpofe with unufual ardour. 

t were to be wifhed it had peen longer, but the ftate 
of the public mind and of the gereral interefts of the 
fpecies, operated asa ftrong argument in favour of. 
an early publication. 

The printing of the following treatife, as well as 
the compofition, was influenced by che fame principle, 
a defire to reconcile a certain degree of difpatch with 
ine necefary deliberation Tne printing was for tnat. 
reafon commenced, Icng before the compofition was 
fasted. Some difadvantages have arifen fiom this- 
eiurcumitance The ideas of the author became more. 
perfpscuoas and digefted, as his enquir.es advanced. 
‘The longer he conijered the fabye&t, the more clearly 
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PREFACR. 
he feemed to underftand it. This circumffance has 
led him into fome inaccuracies of language and rea- 
foning, particulary in the earlier part of the work, 
refpecting the properties and utihty of government. 
He did not enter upon the fubje&, without being 
aware that government by its very nature counteracts 
the improvement of individual intelleét ; but, as the 
views he entertains in this particular are out of the 
common road, it is fcareely to be wondered at, that 
he underftood the propofition more completely as he 
_ proceeded, and faw more diftin@ly into the nature of 

the remedy. This defeat, together with fome others, 
might, under a different mode of, preparation, have 
been avoided. The judicious reader will make a 
futtable allowance. The author judges upona review, 
that the errors are not fuch as effentially to affect the 
objeét of the work, and that more has been gaimed. 
than loft by the conduct he has purfued*. 

{n addition to what as here flatedit may not be ufe- 
lefs to diferibe the progrefs by which the author’s mind 
was led to its prefent fentmments. They are by no 
means the fug geltions ofa fudden effervefcence of fancy. 
PoNtical enquiry had long held a principal place in the’ 
writer's attention It is now twelve years fince he 
became fatisfied, that monarchy was a fpecies of go- 
vernment effentially corrupt. He owed this con- 
vaction to the political writings of Swift and ta a pe- 
sufal of the Latin huftorians Nearly at the fame. 
time he derived great additional inftrnction from the 
moft confiderable French writers upon the naturé of 
man, whch he read in the following order, Sy/téme de 
da Nature, Rouffeau and Helvetius. Long before he 
thought of the piefent woik, he had famaliarifed his . 
mand to the {peculations fuggefted in 1t refpecting jaf- 
tice, gratitudey rights of man, promifes, oaths and 
the omnipotence of opinion, Of the defirablencfs of. 


au - 
Vil 


* The. defeas bere alluded ta, have been attempted ta 
be reZified in the fqcond edztion, 
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a government in the utmoft degree fimple he was not 
made fally aware, but by 1deas fuggefted by the 
French revolution To the fame event he owes the 
determination of mind which gave exiftence to this 
work 

The period in which the work makes its appearance 
is ingular. The people of England have affiduoull 
been excited to declare their loyalty, and to mark 
every manas obnoxious who is not ready to fign the 
Shibboleth of the confitution Money 1s ranfed by 
voluntary fabfcription. to defray the expence of pro- 
fecuting men who fhall dare to promulgate heretrca} 
opinions, and thus to opprefs them at once with the 
authority of government and the refentment of indivi- 
duals. ‘This was an accident wholly onforefeen when 
the work was andertaken, and st will fcarcely be fup- 
pofed that fach an accident could produce any altera- 
tion in the wriier’s defigns. Every man, 1f we may 
believe the voice cf ramour, is to be profecuted, who 
thal] appeal to the people by the publication of any un- 
confitational paper or pamphlet, and it is added, 
that men are to be punted for any unguarded words 
that may be dropped in the warmth of converfation 
and debate* Itis now to be tried. whether, in ad- 
dition to thefe alarming encroachments upen our Inber- 
ty, a book is to fail under the arm of tie civil pow- 
cz, which, befide .headvantage of having for one of 
its exprefs cbye&ts the diffuading fiom tumult and 
vigene 1s b, its very nature an appeal to men of 
f.d cadrefle.on itis to be tried whether an at- 
temp: {i.li be mjde to fupprefs the a€iyity of mind, 
ana pit cn end tothe diiguifitions of faence Ref, 


* The fr? comvition of this Arid, wh.ch the author. 
aves far from image tug 1g be fa azar, tW2, of & fourneye 
Mad tulow cbander, jauuar; 8, 1793, wha, berg 
foswe tie rezalea at the Tower, was proved to bave vente - 
i A ie exp-efian agaist ro aity to the pe-fon thatsexs 

sed then. 
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_ pecting the evert in a perfonal view the author has form- 

ed his refolution. Whatever conduct his countrymen 
may purfue, they will not be able to thake his tran- 
quillity. The duty he conceives himnfelf moft boundto 
difcharge, is the affifting the progrefs of truth; and, 
if he fuffer in any refpect for hick a proceeding, there 
is certainly no viciffitude that can befal him, that can 
ever bring along with it a more fatisfatory confola- 
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reffed with the moft dreadful apprehenfions refpettin ¥ 
fach do&rines as are here’ delivered. All’ the prejae : 
>, 2 ns, 
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SECOND EDITION. 


‘Bs reception of the following work has been 
fuch as to exceed what the author dared to pro- 
amife himfelf. Its principles and dere have 
obtained the attention of the public to a confiderable 
extent. This circumftance he has conftrued as 1m 

ing upon him the duty of a fevere and affiduous revial. 
Every author figures tc himfelf, while writing, 2 
numerous and liberal attention to his lucubrations ; if 
he did not believe that he had fomething tu offer that 
was werthy of public notice, itis impoffible that he 
fhould write with any degree of animation. But the 
moft ardent imagination can fcarcely be expected to 
come in competition with fenfe In the prefent in- 
ftlance there are many things that now @ppear to the | 
author upon a review, notto Pave beenmeditated with a 
fafficiently profound reflection, and to have been too 
haftily obtruded upon the reader. Thefe things have 
been pruned away witha liberal hand. The with 
neareft to his heartis, that there fhould be nothing in 
the Look unworthy of the caufe it was intended to 
ferve. Bat, though he profeffes to have done much, 
much yet remainsto be done. After repeated revifals 
the jealous eye of a man habituated to the detection of 
errors, fill difcovers things that might be better, 
Some are obfcure ; fome are doubtful. As.to the laft, 
~the author did notconcerve himfelf at liberty to retraé& 
any thing without a conviction, or fomething near a 
conviction, that he was wrong. Hedeemed it by no 
means juftifiable to fupprefs any opinion, becaufe it 
was inconfiftent with the prejudice or perfuafion of 
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others. A circumftance by which it was originally 
intended that this book fhould be charatterifed, was a 
perfe& explicitnefs and unreferve ; and evenif this 
intention fhould at laft be an improper one, it was 
apparently too late to reverfe it. It would have been 
au a& incompatible with every pretenfion tointegrity, 
to have refcinded fentiments originally advanced as 
trae, fo long as they ftood forward to the author’s 
mind a>companied with their original evidence 

It will perhaps be afked by fome perfons in perufing 
the prefent edition, how it nas happened that the av- 
thor has varied info many points from the propofitions 
advanced in the former? and this variation may even 
be treated as a topic ofcenfure. To this he has only 
to anfwer, in the firft place, that the {pirat and great 
outlines ef the work, he believes, remain untouched, 
and that it is reafoned in various particulars with more 
accuracy from the premafes and fundamental pofitions 
than it was before Secondly, he prefumes to afcribe 
the variationsto an induftrious and confeientious en- 
deavour to keep his mind aaake to corre(tion and im- 
provement. He has in feveral inftances detected error; 
and, fo far isge from feeling mortifiedat tne difcovery, 
that he hopes yet, by fuch a€iivity and impartiality 
as he fhall be able to exert, to arrive at many truths, 
of w hich he has fcarcely at prefent hernaps the flght- 
e& prefentiment. 

Some apology is due to the purchefers of the former 
edition refpefing the variations that appear in this. 
It was extremely the wifh of the author, that the 
variations fhould be priated feparatels for their ufe. 
But how was this poffible’?’ They grew under his 
hands ; and at laf, outof eight i of which the 
wor confifts, the four frft and the laf may, without 
impropriets, be faid to be re-written An obyious 
alternative unavoidably offers itfelf 1f the work be 
of that ufelefs fort witi which tne prefs is daily encum- 
bered, thefe parchafers will not be very folicitous 
about tac vauations of fuch a performance. If on 
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the conttary it be a produdtion of any value, they will 
probably fympathife with the author. He feels him- 
felf particularly indebted to them, for having enabled 
him to bring the work to 1ts prefent ftate of correc- 
tion; and it isto be hoped that they will not re- 
gret the having been inftrumental to that pu pofe. 

The parts of the workin which the moft material 
variatons of deduétion or ftatement appear, will be 
found under the following titles. The Characters of 
Men Originate im their External Circumftances, [he 
Voluntary Actions of Men Originate in their Opinions, 
Of Perfonal Virtue and Duty, Cf Rights, Of Pro 
mifes, Of Obedience*, Of Forms of Government+, 
Tiluftrations of Sincerity, Of Self-love and Benevo- 
tence, Of Good and Evil, Princip]~s of Property, and 
of the Suppofed Advantages of Lucury Imporzant 
explanations are alfo fubjoimed on the topics of mar- 
riage and longevity, Book VIII, Chap VIII, IX. 
To thefe the author would wifh paiti.ularly to call the 
attention of his former readers. Infersor variitions 
are feattered every where, ani sre impoffible to be 
enumerated ¢ 

The Engu.ry conceining Political Juftice hos been 
treated by fome perfons as of a feditious and infam- 
matory nature This 1s probably an afperfion 1f 
the political principles in fivourof which it 1s writ- 
ten have no folid foundation, t'y wall probably be 
attended with no more than a temporary fafhion, and 
the prefent \. ork 1s littl: calculated to anfwer a tempo- 


* Lhe ficond vel .ne of the prefiat eart.ox was for the 
oreater pert fent tothe pref before the fv,. 5 the ets there~ 
Jord fanz cortradcten pice.ced wm the wf of ths wd, 
rhe old fonje being occalona’ly re ained (paverrlarly Bos! 
V, Chep VI) after thed been qudof enped.ent ta cete 
te the word anere dey itinnt = Bork V Lrap Ailes, 

4 The pie setts hciied vite pyet atthe laf chep- 
ter fF Bota UU, eve tase filly develtped wv the th v2 f2 
chapters ef Bock SV 
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rarv purpofe Ifon the contrary they be founded in 
immutable truth, it is highly probable, to fay the 
leaft, that they will one day gain the afcendancy. In 
that cafe, the tendency of {uch a difquifiunon, will be 
to {mooth the gradation, andto prepare the enlightened 
to fympathife with the juft claims of the oppreffed and 
the humble. No mancan more fervently deprecate 
fcenes of commotion and tumult than the author of this 
book ; no man would more anxioufly avoid the lend- 
ing his affiftance in the moft duftant manner to animofity 
and bloodthed ; but he perfuades himfelf that, whate- 
ver may be the events with which the prefent crifis of 
human hiftory fhall be difnguifhed, the effect of his 
writings, as faras they are in any degree remembered, 
will be found fa: ourable to the increafe and preferva- 
tion of general kindnefs and benevolence. 
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OF THE POWERS OF MAN CONSIDERED IN 
H1S SOCLAL CAPACITY. 


Cro A.B i. 
LNT RO DUG SON, 


Subje? of erguiy—ef the firft beok —Rece:wed rdeas 
of poltt.cal infirtugson —Propriety of rhefe ideas quef- 
toned. —Plan of the firft back. 


FLE fubye& propofed to be treated in the fol- 
Tp lowing work 1s concerning that fam of public 
or political fociety, that fyftem of intercourfe and 
reciprocal action, extending beyond the bounds of a 
fingle family, which fhall be found mof to conduce 
to the general benefit. How may the peculiar and 
independent operation of each individual in the focial 
ilate moft effectually be preferved ? How may the 
fecurity each man ought to poffefs, as to his life, aud 
the employment of his faculties according to the dic- 
tates of his own underftanding, be molt certainly 
defended from invafion? How may the individuals 
ef the human fpeqies be made to contribute moft {ub- 
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ftantially to the general improvement and happinefs ? 
The enquiry here undertaken has for its object to 
facilitate the folation of thefe interefting queftions. 

In entering upon this invefligation nothing can 
be more ufefal, than to examune into the extent of 
tne influence that 1s to be afcribed to political inititu- 
tions, in other words, into the powers of man as they 
have modified, or may hereafter modify his focial ftate 
of exiftence Upon this fubyeét there has been con- 
fiderable difference of opinion. 

The moft ufually received hypothefis 1s that which 
confiders the effeéts of government or focial inftitu- 
tions, whethet acting by exprefs regulations or other- 
vife, as rather of a negative than pofitive nature. 
No doubt the purpofes for wnich government was ef- 
tablithed are in their ftricteft fenfe negative, to main- 
tain us 1a the poffeffion of certain advantages againft 
the occafional hoftiity either of domeftc or foreign 1n- 
vaders But does the influence of government ftop, 
at the point for the fake of which mankind were firft 
prevailed 6n to adopt it? 

Thofe who believe tnat 1t does or can ftop at this 
point, neceflanly regard it as a matter of {ubordinate 
difquifition, or at mof only co-ordinate with feveral 
cthers. They furvey man in his individna] character, 
in his domefiic connections, and in the purfuits and 
attachments Which his feelings may incline him to 
adopt Thefe of cou.fe fill the principal part of the 
p-“ture. Thefe are fuppofed, b« the f{peculators of 
wom we now {peak, to be in ordinary cafes inde- 
perdent of all political fy ftems and eftablithments. 
It 1s only in peculiar emergencies and matters that 
depa-t from the accuftomed routine of affairs, that 
they conceive a private individnal to have any oc- 
cafion to remember, or to be 1n the leaft affected by 
the government of his country Ifhecommitor 1s 
fuppofed to commit any offence againft the general 
welfare, 1f he find himfelf called upon to reprefs the 
offence of another, or if any danger from foreign 
boftility threaten the commypapiein which he refides, 
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Ain thefe cafes and thefe only is he obliged to recol- 
le&t that he has acountry. Thefe confiderations im- 
pofe upon him the farther duty of confulting, even 
when no immediate danger 1s migh, how political 
liberty may beft be maintamed, and mal-adminiftra- 
tion prevented. ; 

Many of the beft patriots and moft popular writers 
onthe fubyect of government, appear to have pro- 
ceeded upon the principles here delineated. ‘They 
have divided moral difquifition and perfonal happinefs 
from political juftice But, while they have confidered 
the virtues and pleafures of mankind as effentially 
independent of civil policy, they have juitly re- 
nrey that the fecurity with which the one can 
be exercifed and the other enjoyed, will be decided 
by the wifdom of our public inftitutions and the 
equity with which they are adminiftered, and have 
earneftly preffed 1t upon the attention of mankind, 
not to forget, in the rectitude or happinefs of the 
prefent moment, thofe precautions and that ‘* gene 
rous plan of power,’? which may tend to render it 
impregnable to the ftratagems of corruption or the 
infolence of tyranny *. 

But, while we confefs ourfelves indebted to the 
labours of thefe writers, and perhaps ftill mote to the 
intrepid language and behaviour of thefe patriots, we 
are incited to enquire whether the topic which en- 
gaged their attention be not of higher and more ex- 
tenfive importance than they fufpected. Perhaps go- 
vernment 1s not merely in fome cafes the defender, and 
in other the treacherous foe of the domeftic virtues. 
Perhaps 1t infinuates stfelf into our perfonal diipofi- 
tions, and infenfibly communicates its own {pirit to 
our private tranfactions. Were not the inhabitants of 


* Thefe remarks will for ihe moft part apply to tle 
Engl coriters upon politics, from Sydney and Locke to 
the author of the Rights of Man. The more comprehen- 


five view has been powerfull) celiaeated by Roufean and 
Helvetrus 


* 
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ancient Greece znd Rome indebted in fome degree to 
their political liberties for their excellence in art, and 
the illuftrious theatre they occupy in the moral hiftory 
of mankind? Are not the governments of modern 
Europe accountable for the flow nefs and inconftancy of 
its literary efforts and the unworthy felfithnefs that cha- 
racternfes 1ts inhabitants > Is it not owing to the go- 
vernments ofthe Haft, that that part of the world can 
fcarcely be faid to have made any progrefs in intellect 
or {cience ? 

When feepticifm ora fpirit of inveftigation has led 
us to fart thefe queftions we fhall be apt not to ftop at 
them A wide field of fpeculation opens itfelf before 
us If government thus infinuate itfelf in its effects 
into Sur moft fecret retirements, who fhall fet limits to 
Its operation? Ifit be the author of thus much, who 
fhall fay that itis not author of the whole? May it 
not happen, that the grand moral evils that exrit in 
the world, the calamities by whicn we are fo grievouf- ~ 
ly opprefied, are to be traced to its defeéts as therr 
fource, and thit their removal 1s only to be expected 
from its correction ’ May 1t ret be found, that th at- 


' tempt to alter the morals of mankind fingly and in a-- 


tail is anerroneous and futile undertaking , and that 
1: will then only be effectually and decifively perform- 
ed, when, by regenerating their polatical inftrtu- 
tions, we fhail change their motives and produce a 
T2\ olution in the m4uences that e& upon them’ To 
prove the afrmati.e of thefe queitions shal] be the bu- 
finefs of this firft book 
The method to be purfued fcr that purpofe fhall be, 
ér2, tote'.ea concile furvey oftne evils exifting in 
aitcnl fecrvery*, fecondis to fhow that thefe evils 
are to pe 2.11pcd to public irftitutionst , end thirdls, 
not the 1nfepcr: Lie conaition of onreil- 
zt heran nature admits of their removal 


s 
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War aes veguency of cUipcecnlen the anczents—aimong 
the moderas—the French—the Ench/o,—Canjfesof ware 
— Petal laws.—Defpotifin—De tudronfrom the while. 


HE extent of the influence of political fyftems 
will be forcibly iUluftrated to us in a concifo 
recolJeétion of the records of political fociety. 

It is an old obfervation, that the hiftory of mankind 
is little elfe than a record of crimes Society.comes 
recommended to us by its tendency to fupply our 
wants and promote our well being If we confider the 
human fpecies, as they were found previoufly to the 
exiftence of political fociety, 1t 1s difficult not to be 
impreffed with emotions of melancholy But,though 
the chief purpofe ot fociety 15s to defend us from 
want and inconvenience, it effects this purpofe ina 
very imperfect degree. We are ftill lable to cafualties, 
difeafe, infirmity and death. Famme deitroys its 
thoufands, and peftilence its myriads. Anguih vafits 
us under every variety of form, and day after day 
is Spent in langaor and diflatisfation Evxquifite 
pleafure 1s a guert of very rare approach, and not lefs 
fhort continuance 

But, though the evils that arife to us from the ftruc- 
‘ture of the material univerfe are neither trivial nor 
few, yet the hiftory of political fociety fufficieatly 
fhows that man 1s of all other beings the moft formi- 

.dable enemy to man. Among the various fchemes 
that he has formed to deftroy and plague his kind, 
war is the moft terrible Satiated with petty mifchief 

he naufeous detail of cries, he rifes in this in- 
mrce to a project that luys nations wafte, and thins 
the population of the world Man dire@s the mur- 
derous engine againft the hfe of his brother; he in- 


— with indefitigable care refinements 11 deftruc- 
Vis Le 
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tion, he proceeds in the midft of ga.ety and pomp 
to tne eaecution of his horrid purpofe whole ranks 
of fenf.tive beings endowed with tne moft admirable 
faca'ues are mowed down in an infint, they perifh 
by irches im the midit of agony and negledt, lace- 
rated vithevery variety of method that can gue tor- 
tare to the frame 

Trius ts undeed 2 tremendous fcene' Are we per- 
mitted to confole ourfelves under tl.e fpeétacle Bi its 
evils bx the rarenefs sith w hich it occurs, and the 
forcibie reafons that compel men to have recoarfe to 
ti l:tappeal of human fociety Let us confider it 
under eaca of taefe heads 

War bas hitnerto heen confidered as the infeparable 
#1 of political inftitation The earlieft records of 
tire are the annals of conquerors and heroes, a Bac- 
crus, 2 Sefofris, a Serriramis,anda Cyrus Thefe 
ornce2. led m.'lors of men under their ftandard, and 
r2\cz2a innumerzb'e provinces A small number 
o-! cr their forces ever returned to their native 
Nuirc® tie ret heving perifhed of difeafes, hardfhips, 
and mifer, The evils they infli¢ted, and the mor- 
t2!. § trtrodaced in the countries againft which their 
e:pec.tines verve directed, were certainty not lefs 
fever. tasn 10% abicn their country men fuffered 

No .rc7e~ cogs } ftor, become more precife, than 
mecre prin ed wirathe four great monarchies, that 
at, vatn focr Jacceful projects, by means of blood- 
fred, s uvlerce, ard murier, of erflaving mankind 
The exveci1.on. of Camovfes againft Dg: pt, of Da- 
rit agu. tire Se thians, ard of Xerxes aguinf the 
Greek ieemalmot to fetcredibility at defiance by 
the fatal confequences wit whicn thes were attendea 
Tre cenquefts of Alexander coft innumerable lives, 


a-i +12 immortz': y of Cefar 1s computed to have 
bee- re chated by tae death of one million two  y 
cred .10.fend men 

Indeed tre Romans, by the long duration of their 


wars, and tneirindesible adherence to their purpofe, 
are to be ranked among the foremoft deftroyers of the 
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human fpecies. . Their wars in Italy continued for 
more than four hundred years, and their ¢onteft for 
fapremacy with the Carthagimans, two hundred. The 
Mithridatic war began with a maffacre of one hundred 
and fifty thoufand Romans, and in three fingle aétions 
five hundred thoufand men were loft by the Eaftern 
monarch  Sylla, his ferocious conqueror, next turned 
his arms againft his country, and the ftruggle between 
him- and Marius was attended with profcriptions, 
butcheries, and murders that knew no reftraint from 
humanity or fhame. ‘The Romans, at length fuffered 
the penalty of their iniquitous deeds; and the world 
was vexed for three hundred years by the trruptions 
of Goths, Vandals, Oftrogoths, Huns, and mnume- 
rable hordes of barbartans. 

I forbear to detail the victorious progrefs of Ma- 
homet and the pious expeditions of. Charlemagne. 
I will not enumerate the crufades againft the infidels, 
the exploits of Aurungzebe, Gengifkan and Tamer- 
lane, or the extenfive murders of the Spaniards in the 
new world. Letus examine Europe, the moft civi- 
lifed and favoured qnarter of the world, or even 
thofe countries of Europe which, are thought moft 
enlightened. — ‘ 

France was wafted by fucceffive battles during a 
whole century, for the queftion of the Salic law, and 
the claim of the Plantagengts. ‘Scarcely was this 
conteft terminated, before the religious wars broke 
out, fome idea of which we may form from the fiege 
of Rochelle, where of fifteen thoufand ferfons fhut 
up eleven thoufand pertfhed of hunger and mifery , 
and from the maffacre of Saint Bartholomew, im which 
the numbers ailaffinated were forty thoufand This 
quarrel was appeafed by Henry the fourth, and fuc- 
ceeded by the thirty years war in Germany for fupe- 
roiity with the hvule of Auftria, and afterwards by the 
military tranfictions of Louts the fourteenth, 

In England the war of Creffy and Agincourt only 
gave place to the civil war of York and Lancafter, and 
again after an interval to the war of Charles the frit 
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and bi, parliament ~No focner was the confitutiow 
fettied by the revoluuon, than we werc engaged ina 
Wide fieid of continental hoftilities.bv king William, 
the duke ef Manborough, Mara Therefa, and the 
hing of Prafia. | : Lede +S, 
- And what are in moft cafes the pretexts upon which 
waris uixdertaken ? What rational man could poiibly 
have ziven humfeif theleaft difturbance fcr the fake of 
choofag whetner Henry the fixth or Edward the 
Fourth ihould have the ftyle of king of England ? 
Whet Eaghfhman could reafonabiy have drawn his 
{word for the parpofe of rendering his country an in- 
ferror dependece: of France, as 1t muftneceflarily have 
beenif the ambition ofthe Plantagenets had fucceeded ?. 
Wuhatcan be more deplorable than to ‘ee us firft en- 
coge eight years in war rather than fuffer the haughty 
Maria Therefa to live with a diminiuhed fovereignty 
or ina private flation; and then eight years more to. 
fapport the free booter who had taken advantage of 
her heiplefs condition ? roles 

The vival caufes of war are excellently defcribed 
by Sa:fi. * Sometimes the quarrel between two 
princes 15 todecide which of them fhall difpoffefs a 
third cf his dominions, where neither of them pretends: 
to acy right. Sometimes one prince- quarrels with 
znother, for fear the other fhonld quarrel with him. 
Sometimes a War is entered upon becanfe the enemy 13 
too flrong; and fometimes becanfe he is too weak. 
Sometimes our neighbours want the things which we 
have, or have the things which we waat; and we both 
fiat, tili they take ours, or give us theirs. Itis a 
very jafiifiable caufe of war to invade a country after 
the people have been wafted by famine, deftroyed by 
peftilence, or embroiled by faGions among themfelves. 
It is jcflifiable to enter into a war againit our neareft 
2il., when one of his towns lies convenient for us, or . 
a territory of land that would render our dominions 
round and compaé. If a prince fends forces into a 
natzon where the people are poor and ignorant, he 
ma; law fally put the half of them to death, and make 
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flaves of the reft, in order to civilife and reduce them 
rom their barbarous way of living It 1s a very 
kingly, honourable, and frequent practice, when one 
prince defires the affiftance of another, to fecure him 
againft an invafion, that the affiftant, when he has 
driven out the invader, fhould feize on the dominions 
himfelf, and kill, amprifon, or banifh the prince he 
came to relieve* ”’ 

If we turn from the foreign tranfaGtions of ftates 
with each other, to the principles of their domelitic po- 
licy, we fhall not find much greater reafon to be fatisfied- 
A numerous clafs of mankind are held down 1n a 
ftate of abet penury, and are continually-prompted: 
by difappomtment and diftrefs to commit violence 
upon their more fortunate neighbours, The only 
mode which is employed to repre{s this violence, and to: 
maintain the order and peace of fociety, is pumfh- 
ment. Whips, axes and gibbets, dungeons, chains 
and racks, are the moft approved and eftablifhed me- 
thods of perfuading men to obedience, and zmprefling 
upon their minds the leffons of reafon There are 
few fubjects upon which human ingenuity has been 
more fully difplayed than in inventing inftruments of 
torture The Jafh of the whip a thoufand times re- 
peated and flagrant on the back of the defencelefs _ 
vidtum, the baftinado on the foles of the feet, the diflo- 
cation of lambs, the fracture of bones, the faggot and 
the ftake, the crofs, mpaling, and the mode of drift. 
ing pirates on the Volga, make but a {mall part of the 
catalogue When Damiens, the maniac, perpetrated 
his abortive attempt on the life of Louis XV. of 
France, a council of anatomuts was fummoned to deli- 
berate how a human being might be deftroyed with the 
longeft protraéted and moft diverfified agony. Hun-- 
dreds of vi€iums are annually facrificed at the fhrine 
of pofitive law and political inftitution 

Add to this the {pecies of government which prevails. 
aver nine-tenths of the globe, which 1s defpotifm . a- 
I I SY TED 


* Gulliver's Travels, Part IV, Chive 
C2 
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government, as Mr. Locke juftly obferves, altogether 
**vile and muiferable,’’ and ** more to be deprecated 
than anarchy itfelf*.’* 

Certainly every man who takes a difpaffionate fur- 
vey ofthis picture, will feel himfelf inclined to paufe 
refpecting the neceflity of the havoc which 1s thus 
mad: of his fpeeies, and to queftion whether the ex ift- 
ing mode of protecting mankind apamft the caprices of 
€acn other is the beft that canbedevifed. He will be 
at 2 lofs which of the two to pronounce moft worthy of 


¢ 


= [ccke on Govetarent, Book I. Ch.i § 15 and Book 
Hl. Cb. vi § 91 The words i the laft place are —-** Se 
toat fech avran, brwever intitled, Czar, co Grand 
Seignior cr bow yu pleafe, 1s as mich 1m the fate of 
nature witb all under bis domtaton, as be 1s with the reft 
of mankind . for wherever any taco men are, v.bo have 
ro fianding rale, and common sudze to appeal to on earth, 
for the determination of contreverfies of right betunxt 
them, there toey are firld mthe ftate of nature, and uader 
aul the ircouvenzencies of it, with enly this woeful differ ence 
to the Sub, ed?, cryatker flare of an abfolute prince that 
atbereas, in the ordinary fate of nature, he bas a Iekerty 
ta gudge of a1. right, and accerding to the beftofhis power, 
tg maitomit, now, whenever bts property 13 1avaded 
4, tee <e1!/] and oraer of b1s monarch, be has not only no 
attec!. as -bofe 29 fecrety ought toba Ves but as Te. he were 
aegraded [rin the common frate of rational creatures, ts 
acnied the Ibert, to gudge of, or to deftad his right 3 and 
fo tie~tefed to all the mifery and inconventencies, thata 
man car fear from ove, who bcing tr the unveftrained flate 
ef nature, 1s ,ef corrupled with flastery, and armed unt 

Pio? cf tle abowe arguments may be fourd :nuch more at 
forget Barve s Vird.cation of Natural Soctety , a trea- 
2 f2,e> which the evils of the exiting palitrcad inflztstions 
are arjzlaed with ircmparable force of reafomng and 
Lifre af e..gaence, while the .ntention of the axthor was 
ty Bex. 12 thefe evils were to be ceafidered as trival, 
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regret, the mif.ry.that 1s inflated, or the depravity 
by which 1t is produced Ef this be the unalterable 
allosment of our nature, the eminence of our rational 
faculties muft be confidered as rather an abortion than 
a fubftantial benefit ; and we fhall not fail to lament 
that, while in fome refpeéts we are elevated above the 
brutes, weare im fo many important ones deflined for 
ever to appear their inferiors- 
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Rebbery avd fraud, two great vices tn foceety—originate, 
I 2 extreme poverty—2z in the offentation of the 
rich—3 tn theer tyranny—rendered permanent —1 by 
legiflation—2 by the adnunifiration of law—3 by 
the manner in which property 13 diftr thuted, 


DDITIONAL pesfpicuity will be commu- 
aicated to our view of the evils of political fo- 
ciety, if we reflect wath farther and clofer attention 
upon what may be called its interior and domeftic 
haftory * 

‘Iwo of the greateft abufes relative to the interior 
policy of nations, which at this tame prevail in the 
world, confift in the icregular transfer of property, 
either firft by wolence, or fecondly by fraud. if 
among the inhabitants of any country there exifed no 
defire in one individual to pofiefs himfelf of tae fub- 
ftlance of another, or no deftre fo vehement and reft- 
lefs as to prompt him to acquire 1t by means inconfift- 
ent with order and yuftice, undoubtedly in that coun- 
try guilt could fcarcely be known but by report. If 
every man could with perfect facility obtain the ne- 
ceffaries of life, and, obtaining them, feel no uneafy 
ciaving afier its fuperfluities, temptation would lofe 
xts power. Private intereft would valibly accord with 
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public good; and civsl fociety become what poetry 
has feigned of the golden age. Let us enquire inte 
the principles to which thefe evils are indebted for 
their exiltence 

Firft then st is to be obferved, that, in the moft re- 
fined {lates of Europe, the inequality of property has 
arifen to analarming height. Vait nambers of their 
inhabitants are deprived of almoft every acuommoda- 
tion thatcan render life tolerable or fecure Their 
ttmot irdattry fcarcely fufices for theirfuppoit The 
women and children lean with an infupportable weight 
upon the efforts of the man, fo that a large family has 
in the lower orders of }1fe become a proverbial expref- 
fion for an uncommoa degree of poverty and wretch- 
ednefs. If ficknefs or fome of thofe cafualties which 
are perpetually incident to an aftive and laborious life, 
be adced to thefe burthens, the diftrefs is yet greater. 

It feems to be agreed thatin cngland there is lefs 
wretchednefs and diftrefs than in moftofthe kingdoms 
of tie continect. In Englartd the poors’ rates amount 
to me fam of two millions fterling per annum. It 
has been calculated that one perfen in feven of the 
inhabitants of this country derives at fome period of 
kis life atfence from this fund If to this we add the 
perfoas, who, fiom pride, a fpirit of independence, 
ort'e wantof a legat fettlement, though in equal 
Gi refs, receave no {uch ailiftance, the proportion will 
be con‘iderably increafed 

I lay no ftrefs upon tne accuracy of this calculation ; 
tie geucral fact 1s fuficient to give us an idea of the 
greatnz{s of the abufe The confequences that refult. 
are piaced be onc tie reach of contradiftion A per- 

etna] druggie with the evils of poverty, if frequently 
incHe&ual, muft neceflarily render many of the fuf-- 
ferers de{perate A painful feeling of their oppreffed, 
fitaaticn Will itfelf deprive them of rhe power of fur- 
moinung it ‘Fne ivperioraty of the mich, be..g thus 
urrgrciiulls exerc.fed, muft inevitably expofe them ta. 
reorucls , and .he poor man will be induced to regard, 
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the fate of focrety as a fate of war, an unjuftcom- 
bination; not for protegting every man in his nghts — 
and fecuring to him'the means of exiftence, but, for 
engrofting all its advantages to a few favoured:in- 
dividuals, and referving for the portion of the reft 
want, dependence and mifery. B3 
_ A fecend fource. of. thofe deftru€tive paffions BY 
which the peace of fociety 1s,unterrupted, 1s to be foun 
m he luxury, the pagdantry and magnificence with ~ 
which enormons wealth is ufually accompanied. Hue 
min beings are capable of encountering with chearful- 
nefs confiderable hardtlips. when thofe hardihips are 
impartially fhared wath the reft of the fociety, an auf a 
are not infulted. with the {pectacle of indolence and eafe 
in others, no way deferving of greater advantages 
than themfelves. But it isa bitteraggravation of their 
own calathity, to have the privileges of others forced 
on their obfervation, and, wh¥le they are Papel 
and vainly endeavouring to fecure for themfelves and 
their familses the pooreft convertiences, to find others 
revelling in the fruits of their labours. This aggra- 
vation is affiduoufly adminiftercd to,them under mof 
of the political eftablifhments at Paeent in exiftence. 
There is a numerous clafs of individuals,. who, though 
nich, have neither brilliant talents nor fublime virtues ; 
and however highly they may prize their education, 
their affability, their fuperior polzth and the elegance 
of their manners, have a fecret conf{cioufhefs that they 
ipoffefs nothing by wh.ch they can fo fécurely affert 
their pre-eminence and Reep their inferiors at a dif 
. tance, ag the {plendour of their equipage, the mag- 
nificence of their retinue apd the fumptuoufnefs of 
their entertainments. The poor manis ftruck with 
this exhibition; he feels his own miferies; he knows 
how unwéarted are his efforts Sigp sic a flender pit- 
tance of this prodigal waite, and'H® miflakes opulence 
for felicity. He cannot perfuade himfelf that an em- 


Pavigeted garment may frequeady caver an aching 
eart. . i 
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A third difadvantage that 1s apt to conneé&t poverty 
with difcontent confifts in the infolence and ufuspation 
af the rich. If the poor man would in other refpects. 
compofe himfelf in philofophic indifference, and, 
conicious that he poffefles every- thing that 15 truly 
honcarable to man as folly as his rich nerghbour, would 
Icok upon the reft as beneath his envy, his neighbour 
wiil not permit him to dofo. He feems as ifhe could 
never be fatisfed with his poffeffions. unlefs he can. 
make the fpeGacle of them grating to others; and that 
honeft felf-efeem, by which his inferior might other- 
wife arrive at apathy, is rendered the infirument of 
geling him with oppreffion ard injuftice.. In many 
countries jufiice 1s avowedly made a fubjeé of folici- 
tation, and the man of the higheft rank and moft fplen- 
did connections almo4 infallibly carries his caufe againit 
the unprotefted and friendlefs. In countries where 
this fhamelefs pra@ice is not eftablifhed, juftice is fre- 
quently a matter of expenfive purchafe, and the man. 
with the Iongeft parfe is proverbially vitorious. A 
confcioufnefs of thefe fads muft be expedted to render- 
the rich little cautions of offence in his dealings with: 
the poor, and to infpire him with a temper overbear- 
ing, dictatorial and tyrannical. Nos does this indi- 
rect oporeffion fatisfy his defpotfm The rich are in 
ail fach countries dire&ly or indire@ly the legidators 
of the fate ; and of confequence are perpetually re- 
decing opprefiion into a fy ftem, and depriving the poor 
of that little commonage of natureasit were, which, 
might otherwife fill have remained to them. ’ 

The opinions of individuals, and of confequence 
their Cefires, for def_re 1: nothing but opinion maturing 
for aciion, will always be in a great degree regulated 
by the opinions of the community. But the manners 
pre‘ ailing in manyggpantries are accurately cal.ulated 
vo umprefs a con on, that integrity, virtue, ua- 
deriend.ng and induftry are nothing, and that opu- 
lence is every thing. Does a man, whofe exterior 
denotes icc gence, expect to be well received in foci~ 
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ety, and efpecially by thofe who would be underftood. 
ta dictate to the ret? Does he find or imagine himfelf 
in want of their affiftance and favour? He 1s prefently 
taught that no merits can atone for a mean appearance, 
The leffon that is red to him is, <‘ Go home; ennch 
yourfe.t by whatever means , obtain thofe fuperfluities 
which are alone regarded as eftimable ; and you may 
then be fecure of an amicable reception.” Accordingly 
poverty in fuch countries 3s viewed as the greateft of 
demerits ‘It is efcaped from with an eagernefs that 
thas no leafure for the fcruples of honefty, It 1s con- 
cealéd as the moft indelible difgrace. Whule one 
choofes the path of undiftingurfhing acuumulationg 
ther plunges into expences*which are to im n 
upon tlie world as more opulent than heis. Hehattens 
to the reality of that penury, the appearance of which 
he dreads; and, together with his BIOpertts facrifices 
the integrity, veracity and charafer which might 
‘have confoled him in his adverfity. 

- Such are the caufes, that, in different degrees ander 
the different governments of the world, prompt man- 
-kind openly or fecretly to encroach upon the-property 
of each other. Let us coffer how far they admit 
either of remedy or aggravation from political inftitu- 
tion. Whatever tends to decreafe the injuries atten- 
dant upon poverty, decreafes at the fame time the in- 
ordinate defire and the enormous accumulation of 
wealth. Wealthis not puifued forits own fake, and 
feldom for the fenfual gratifications at can purchafe, 
bot for the fame reafons that ordinarily prompt men to 
the acquifition of learning, eloquence and fill, for 
the love of diftinétion aud fear of contempt How 

' few Would prize the pofleffion of riches, 1f they were 
condémned to enjoy their equipage, the:r palaces and 


+ 


their entertainments in folutude, with no eyeto wonder © 


at their magnificence, and no fordid obferver ready 
to convert that wonder fnto an adulation of the owner? 
If admiration were not generally deemed the exclufive 
property of the rich, and contempt the conftant_lac- 


~ 
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quey of poverty, the fove of gain would cecfe to be 

an univerfal paffion. Let us confider in what re{pects 

aay inflitution 1s rendered fubfervient to this paf- 
on. 

Firft then legiflation is in almoaft every country 
groisly the favourer of the rich againft the poor. 
Such is tne character of the game laws, by which the 
snduftrions rnftic is forbidden to deftroy the animal 
that preys upon tne hopes of his future fubfittence, or 
to fcpply himfelf with tne food that unfought thrafts 
irfelfin ais path. Such was the fpirit of the late re- 
venue laws of France, which in feveral of their pro- 

ions fell exclufively upon the humble and in- 
HE... and exempted from their operation thofe 
who are beft able to fupportit. Thus in England the 
land tax at this moment produces halfa million lefs 
than it did a century ago, while the taxes on confump- 
tion have experienced an addition of thirteen millions 
per annum during the fame period ‘This 1s an at- 
tempt. whether effeGual or no, to throw the buithen 
from the zich upon the poor, and as fuch is an exhi- 
bition of the fpint of legiflation. Upon the fame prin- 
ciple rebbery and otnerfffences, which the wealtnier 
part of the community have no temptation to commit, 
are treated as capital crimes, and attended with the 
mof ngorous, often the moft mhuman punifhments. 
The mch are encouraged to affociate for the execution 
of the mof pa~tial and oppreffive pofitive laws; mono- 
po'ies and patents are lavishly difpenfed to {uch as are 
able to purchafe them ; while the mof vigilant policy 
is employed to preveat combinztions of the poor to 
fix the price of labour, and they are deprived of the 
benefit cf that prudence and judgment which would 
feie& tre icene of their indattry. x 

Secondly, the adminsflration of law is not lefs in1- 
goicous tian tue fpirit in which itis framed. Under 
the late government of france the office of yadge was 
a matter of purchaie, partly by an open price acvanc- 
ed ta tae crown, and partly by a fecret doncear paid 
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to the minifter He, who knew beft how to manage 
his market in the reta:l trade of juftice, could afford 
to purchafe the good will of its funétions at the higheft 
price. To the client justice was avawedly made an 
obye& of perfonal folicitation, and a powerful friend, 
a handfome woman, or a proper prefent, were articles 
of a much greater value thana good caufe, In Eng- 
land the criminal law 18 adminiftered with greater 1m- 
partiality fo far as regards the trial itfelf; but the 
number of capital offences, and of confequence the fre- 
quency of pardons, open a wade door to favour and 
abufe, In caufes relating to 5roperty the practice of 
law is arrived at fuch a pitch as to render all juftice 
ineffectual The length of our chancery fuits, the 
multiplied appeals fiom court to court, the enormous 
fees of counfel, attornies, fecrctaries, clerks, the 
drawing of briefs, bills, replications and rejoinders, 
and what has fometimes been called the glorious un- 
certainty of the lav, render it frequently more advi- 
fable to refign a property than to conteft it, and par- 
ticularly exclude the impoverifhed claimant from the 
tainteft hope of yedrefs 
Thirdly, the inequality. of conditions ufually main- 
tained by political inftitution, is calculated greatly to 
enhance the imagined excellence of wealth. In the 
ancient mnnarchies of the eaft, and in Turkey at the 
prefent day, .an eminent ftation could fearcely faal to 
excite umplicit deference. The tumid inhabitant trem- 
bled before his fuperior , and would haye thought it 
little lefs than bla{phemy, to touch the veil drawa by 
the proudfatrap over his inglorious origin. The fame 
principles were extenfively prevalent under the feudal 
fyftem., The vaffal, who wa- regarded as a fort of 
live flock upon the eftate, and knew of no appeal from 
the arbitary fiat of his lord, vould fcarcely venture to 
fufpeét that he was-of the fame fpecies. This how- 
ever conftituted an onnatural and violent fituation. 
-There 1s a propenfity in man ta look farther than the 


outfiae ; and w come witha wnt of enaury rite the 
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‘title of the upflart and the fuccefsful. By the opera- 
tion cf thefe caufes the infolence of wealth has been in 
‘fome degree moderated. Meantime it cannot be pre- 
tended that even among ourfelves the inequality 1s not 
ftrained, fo as to give birth to very unfortunate con- 
fequences. If, in the enormous degree in which it 
prevails in fome parts of the world, it wholly debt- 
litate and emafculate the human race, we. fhall fee 
fome reafon to believe, that,7evenin the milder ftate 
4n which we are accuftomed to behold it, it is fill 
pregnant with the moft mifchieveous effects. 


Go ALY SS 


THE CHARACTERS OF MEN ORIGINATE IN THEIR 
EXTERNAL CIRCUMSTANCES, 


Thecry of the buman mind.—Subje? of the prefent chapter 

_ ofthe next — trrovecus opinions refuted —1 Innate 
princty es —Thes hypothefis, 1. fuperfiueus—2. unfates- 
Sacttory—y. atfurd.—il Infltn2s —Examination of 
this do-trine—cf the arguments by which 21 has been 
enforced > from the early adizoms of infants—from the 
defire of felf prefer= ation —from felf-love—from ptty.— 
Wi Efets cf antenatal impreffions and original 
firuBure.—Variablenefs of the charatters of men —Laje 
anith zbich impreffions may be counteraczed —Form of 
the 11fant undetermined —Habits of men and other ant 
mas consared —Inference Importance cf thefe fpe- 
culacioas lS . Reafmngs of the prefent chapter applied. 
—) ree Jorts of edscalz0On—t. accident—2. precept 
| portzcal 17,3. tution. - 


HUS far we have argued from liftorical facts, 
and from them have cullected a very Mrong 
prefumpte evidence, tha. politi-al infiitutions have 


* In the plan of this work it was originally concerved 
shat it was advifable not to pref matters of clofe and 
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a more powerfal and extenfive influence than it has 
been generally the prattice to afcribe tothem= 
But we carr never arrive at precife ‘conceptions re- 
lative to this part of the fubyect, without entering in- 
to ananalyfis of the human mind *, and endeavouring: 


alte bed So i ES tt Ob: OS ES 
labourtous fpeculation en the outfet. It appeared at of moral 
and political philofophy might affume fomething more than 
had been ufual of a popular form, without dedufling from 
the zufine/s and depth of rts enveftigation. Upon revifal 
however tt was found that the inferences of the Firft Book 
bad been materially injured, by an over fcrupuloufnefs in 
that point. The frurt of the difcovery was this and tha 
following chapter, as oe) now fiahd. It 1s recommended, 
to the reader who finds himfelf deterred by therr apparent 
difficulty, to pa/s on to the remarning diviftons of the en- 
uiry. * 
: Le do&rine of the prefent chapter, with fome variations, 
has been powerfully infor ced by Helvetius Rouffeau has 
alfo treated xt, fo far as ielatesto the moral habits of the 
buman mind, with great fuccefs in his Emile and h1s Dif- 
courfe on the Inequaltty of Mankind, 

* Some perfors have of late fuggefted doubts concerning 
the propriety of the ufe of the word mind. An accurate 
philcfophy has led modern engquzrers te queftion the extftence 
of two claffes of Jubjtances mm the univerfe, to reset the 
metaphyfical denominations of fpirt* and foul and even to 
doubt whether human bemgs have any fatrifaSory ac- 
guaintance wih the properties of matter Lhe fame ac- 
curacy, tt bas been faid, ought ra teach us to diftard the 
term mind, But thts objection feems to be premature. We 
“are indeed wholly uncertazn whether the cases of our fen- 
| fations, beat, colour, bardnefs and extenfron [the tavo 
Former of thefe properties have been queftioned in a very 
forcible maxner by Locke, Ham Underttanding, che tivo 


latter by Bofeowich] be in any refpett fimlar to the - 


adaas they produce. Wie know nothing of the fubftance or 
Jubftratum of matter, or of that which 1s the recrprent o 
thought and perception. We do not even know that the 
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cited in us: firft, innate - principles-5 fecondly, in- 
flinés , thirdly, the original differences’ of” our 
ftrnQure, topethéy wath the amprefhons-we receive 
inthe womb.. Let “us examine each of thefe in’ther ¢ 
order ~ , | ; sates 

Firft, innate principles of judgment. Thofe by whom: 
this doélr:ne has been maintained, have fuppopfed' that 
there were certain branches of knowledge, and thofe: 
perhaps of all others the moft amportant, concerning 
which we felt an irrefiftsble perfuafion, at sha fame time 
that we-were wholly unable te trace them‘throwghafiy 
channels of external evidence’ and. methodical deduc- 
tion ‘- They conceaved thereforé, that they. were ori- 
ginally written In our hearts” or perhaps more, pro- ‘ 
perly fpeaking, that there was a general propenfity.in - 
the humangand fuggefting them to our reflections, and 
faftening them upon our conviction. ..Accdrdiigly, 
they eftablifhed the unrverfal confent of mankind*as 
one: of the moft infallible criterions of fundamental 
truth. It appeared upon their fyftem, that we were 
furnthhed: with a fort of fixth fenfe, the exiftence of 
which was not proved:to us;, lake that of our other 
fenfes, by dire&t and proper-evidence, but*fromythe 
conficeration- of certain ‘phenomena in the -hiftory, of 
the numan mind, which cannot be otherwifé accounted + 
for than.by the’aflumption of this hypothefis 

There is an effential deficiency in-every {peculation 
of this fort. 1t turns entirelyjupon an appeal to our 
ignorance. Its language 1s ay follows: *£ You cannot 
account forcértaih events from She known laws of the 
fubje&s to which they belong, therefore they are not 
deducible from thofe laws; therefore you mui adit 
« new principle anto the fyitem for the exprefs purpofe 
of accounting for thein.” But there cannot be a.found- 
er maxim of reafoning, than that which points pat to’, 
us the erros of ae ae ‘into our hypothefis’urine- 
ceflary principles, or referring the phenomena that: 
occur, td remote and extraordinary fourcés, when 
they may with equal Pau be referred to fources 
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which obvionfly exift, and the refults of which we. 
daily obferve. This maxim alone 41s fufficient to per-- 
fuade us to reject the do@rine of inp&te principles, If 
_ we confider the infinitely various Caufes by which the 
human mind is perceptibly modified, and the different 
principles, argument, imitation, inclination, early 
prejadice and imaginary intereft, by which opinion 15 ~ 
Polercier we thal} readily perceive, that nothing cai 
more difficult than to affign any opinion; exifing 
among the human {pecies, and at the fame time incapa- 
bie of being generated by any of thefe caufes and prin- 
eiples. ” | 
A careful enquirer will be ftrongly inclined to fufpe& 
the foundnefs of opinions, which reft for their fupport 
on fo ambiguous a foundation as that of innate 1m- 
prefion. Wecannot reafonably queftion the exiftence 
of faGs; that is, we cannot deny the exifénce of our 
fenfations, or the feries in which they occur. .We 
cannot deny the axioms of mathematics ; for they ex 
hybit nothing more than a confiffent ufe of words, and 
affirm of fome idea that it 1s itfelf and not fomething 
elfe. Wecan entertain litile doubt of the validity of 
mathematical demonftrations, which appear to be trre- 
fiftible conclufions deduced from indenticat prdépo- 
fitions We afcribe a certain weight, fometimes 
eater anc fometimes lefs, to corfiderations drawn 
faa analogy. Butwhat degree of weight fhall we 
attribute to affirmations which pretend to reft upon 
none of thefe grounds? The moit prepofterous pro- 
pofitious, incapable d¥ any rational defence, have in 
different ages and countries appealed to this imexplica- 
bie authority, and paffed for infallfble and innate, 
The enquirer that has no other obje& than truth, that 
refafes to be mifled, and is determined to proceed only 
upon juft and fufficient evidence, will find little reafon 
* Se fatisfied with dogmas which reff upon no other 
-  foendation, than a pretended neceffity impeiling the 
human opind to yield its affent 
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"But there is ftyll more irrefiftible argument, proy- 
ing- to us the abfurdity, of- the fuppofition of annate 
principles, Every principle is a propofition: either 
it affirms, or it denies... Every Propodition confifts in - 
the conne¢tion of at leaft two diftiné ideas, which are 
‘affirmed to agree or difagree with eachother. | It is 
impoffible that the -propofition can be innate, unlefs 
the ideas to which 1t relates be alfo innate. A eon- 
nexion where there is nothing to be connected, a pro- 
pofition where there 1s neither fubye& ner conclufion, 
1s the moft incoherent of all fuppofitions. Buyt-no-. 
thing can be more incontrovertible, than that we do 

' not bring pre-eftablithed-ideas into the. world with US 

Lettheinnate principle be,that vartue 1s aruleto which 
we are obliged to¢onform. Here are three principal 
and leading ideas, not to mention {ubordinate. ones, 
which it 1s heceffary to form, before we can fo much 
as underftand the propofition. Whats virtue? Pre-- 
vioufly to our forming an idea correfponding ta this 
‘general term, it feems neceflary .hat we fhould have 
obferved the feveral features by which virtue is dif- 
tinguifhed, and the feveral fubordinate. articles of 
right condnét, that taken together, conftitute that 
mafs of practical judgments to which we give the de- 
nomination of virtue. ‘Thefe are fo far from being 

- innate, that the moft impartial andgaborious enquirers 
are not yet.agreed re{pecting them. The next tdea 
included.in,the above propcfition, 1s that of arule’ or 
ftandard, a generical meafure with which individuals 
aie to be compared, and their conformity or difagree- 
ment with whgch is to determine their‘value. Lafily, 
there is the idea of obligatioh, its nature and fource, 
the obliger and the fanction, the penalty and the reward, 

_ , Who is-there in,the prefent ftate of {cientifical, ima 
provement, that wall believe that this vaft'chain of 
perceptians and notions is, fomething that we bring 
4nto the world with us, a myftical magazine, thut dp 
in the human embryo, whole treafures are to be gra~ 


dually unfolded.as circumfances fhall require? Whe 
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does not perceive that they are regularly generated in 
the mind by a feries of impreffions, and digefted and 
arranged by_affociation and reflexion? : 

But, if we are not endowed with innate principles. 
of jadgment, it has neverthelefs been fuppofed by 
fome perfons that we might have inftinéts to aétion, 
leading us to the performance of certain ofeful and 
neceflary furGions, independently of any previous 
reafoning as to the advantage of thefe fanétions. 
Thefe infiinéts, like the innate principles of judgment. 
we have already examined, are conceived to be ori- 
ginal, a feperate endowment annexed to our being, 
and not any thing that irrefiftubly ows from the niere 
faculty of perfeption and thought, as a&ed upon by 
the circumitances, either of our animal frame, or of 
the external objets, by which we are affected. They 
are lable therefore to the fame ebjection as that al- 
ready urged againf innate priaciples. Thefyftem by 
which they are attempted to be eftablithed is a mere. 
appeal to our :gnorance, afuming that we are fully 
acquainted with ail the pofible operations of known 
powers, and impufing upon us an unknown power as. 
iadipenfible to the accounting for certain phenomena, 
If we were wholly unable to folve thefe phenomena, 
xt would yet behove us to be extremely cautious in 
filirming that known principles and caufes are inade- 
quate to their fulution If we are able upon ftrict and 
mature mveftigation to trace the greater part of them 
to theirfourre, this neceflarily aads force to the cau- 
tion here recommende j 

An unknown caufe is exceptronable, in the frft place,. 
inafmuch as it is contrary to the experienced operation 
ef icience to multiply caufes. It is exceptronable, 
fzcondiy, becaufe its tendency is to break that uni- 
yerfal train of antecedents and confequents, of which 
the hiftory of the univerfe is compofed. {t introduces 
2n aGhon apparently extraneous, inftead of imputing 
the nature of what follows, to tng properties of that 
which preceded, [t bars the progrefs of enquiry by. 
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introducing that which is occult, myfterious and 1i- 
capable of farther inveftigation It allows nothing to 
the futute improvements of human knowledge ; but 
reprefents the limits of what is already known, as the 
limits of human underftanding 

Let us review a few of the moft common examples 
adduced in favour of human inftinéts, and examine . 
how far they authorfe the conclufion that is at- 
tempted to be drawn fromthem and firft, fome of 
thofe aétions which appear to artfe in the moft inftan- 
taneous and irrefiftible manner. 

A certain irritation of the palm of the hand wall 
produce that contraétion of the fingers, which accom= 
panties the action of grafping. ‘This contraction will 
at firft take place unaccompanied with defign, the 
obyect wall be prafped without any intention to retain 
it, and let go again without thought or obfervation. 
After a certain number of repetitions, the nature of 
the action will be perceived , 1t will be performed with 
a confcioufnefs of its tendency; and even the hand 
ftretched out upon the approach of any object that is 
defired Prefent tothe child, thus far’infructed,, a 
lighted candle The fight of 1t will produce a plea- 
furable ftate of the organs of perception. He wilt 
probably ftretch out his hand to the flame, and will 
have no apprehenfion of the pain of burning tall he has 
felt the fenfation. 

At the age of maturity, the eyelids inftantaneoufly 
clofe, when any fubftance, from which danger is ap- 
prehended, 4s advanced towards them, and this a@iion 
is fo copftant, as to be wath great difficulty prevented * 
by a grown perfon, though he fhouldvexpheutly defire 
it. In infants there is no fuch propenfity, and an 
obyect may be approached to their organs, however 
near and however fuddenly, without producing this 
effe&t Frowns will be totally indifferent to a child, 
who has never found them affociated with the effeats of 
anger. Fear itfelfis a {pecies of forefight, and inng 
cate exifts till introduced by experience. 
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It has been faid, that the defire of felf-prefervatior 
1s innate. I demand what is meant by this defire? 
Muft we not underftand by it, a preference of exiit- 
ence to non-eautence? Do we prefer any thing but 
becanfe it is apprenended to be good? It follows, 
that we cannot prefer exuftence, -previouly to our ex- 
perience of the motives for preference it poffeffes. 
Indeed the ideas of I.fe and death are exceedingly 
compl cated, and very tardy intheir formation. A, 
child deires pleafure and luaths pain, long before he- 
can haveany imagination refpeCiing the cealing toexit.. 

Again, it has been faid, that felf-love is innate. 
Bat there cannoz be an error more eafly of deteGion. 
By the love of felf we underftand the approbation of 
pleafure, and diflixe of pain. but this is only the fa- 
culty of perception under another name Who ever 
denied that man was a percipient being? Who ever 
dreamed that there was a particular inftiné neceffary. 
to render him percipient ?- 

Pit» has fometimes been fuppofed an inftance of in- 
nate principle, pariicalarly as it feems to arife wath 
greater facility in young perfons, and perfons of little 
refinement, thanin others. But it was reafonable to 
expedt, that threats and anger, circemftances that have 
been affoczated-with our own fufferings, fhould excite 
p2inful feelings in usin the cafe of otners, indepen- 
dentls of any laboured analyfis Tne cr.es of diftrefs, 
the appearance of agony or ccrporal inflidon, irre- 
fiftibly revive the merery of the paiis accompanied 
b, ,thofe {.mptoms in ozrfelves onget experience 
and obfervation encbie us to f{2parate the calamities of 
others and our own fafety, tae exrftence of pain in one 
{abject and of pleafure or benefit in others, or in the 
ferme at a futare period, moreaccurately than we could 
be expected to do previoutly to that experience. 

If taen .t appear that the human mind 1s unattended 
either ith innate princ.ples or ixftinéts, tnere are 
oals ts remaining circumftances that can be rmagined 
to unc.c_pate the eatects of in‘itution, and fix the hu- 
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man charaéter independently of every {pecies of edu- 
cation. thefe are, the qualities that may be produced 
in the human mind previoufly to the era of our birth, 
and the differences that may refult from the different 
ftruéture of the greater or fubtler elements of the ani- 
mal frame ‘ 

To objections derived from thefe fources the anfwer 
will be in both cafes fimilar. : 

' Firft, ideas are to the mind nearly what atoms are 
to the body. The whole mafs is in a perpetual flux ; 
nothing is ftable and permanent; after the lapfe of a 

iven period not a fingle particle probably remains the 

ame Who knows not that 1n the courfe of a human. 
life the charafier of the individual frequently under- 
goes two or three revolutions of its fundamental ftam- 
na? The turbulent man will frequently become con- 
templative, the generous be changed into felfifh, and 
the frank and good humoured into peevifh and morofe. 
How often does 1t happen that, if we meet our beft 
loved friend after an abfence of twenty years, we look 
in vain in the man before as for the qualities that for- 
merly excited our fympathy, and, initead of the ex- 
quifite delight we pronmufcd-ourfelves, reap nothing 
but difappointment? If it is thus in habits apparently 
the moft rooted, who will. be difpofed to lay any ex- 
traordinary ftrefs upon the impreffions which an infant 
may have received in the womb of his mother? 

He that confiders human life with an attentive eye, 
Will not fail to remark that there 1s fearcely fucn a 
thing in character.and principles as dn irremediable 
error Perfons of narrow and limited views may upon 
many occafions incline to fitdown in defgair; but tacfe 
who are poffeffei with a genuine energy will derive 
new incentives from mifcarriage. Has any unfortu- 
nate and undefirable impreflion been made upon tht 
youthful mind? Nothing will be more eafy than for a 
judicious fuperintencent, provided its nature 1s un- 
derftood, and it 1s taken furfciently early, to remedy 
and obiterate it. Has a child pafled a certain period 
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of exiftence in ill-judged indulgence and habits of 
command and caprice? The fkilfol parent, when the 
child returns to its paternal roof, knows that thrs evil 
is not invincible, and fets himfelf with an undoubting 
fpirit at the removal of the depravity. It often hap- 
pens that the very imprefliion, which, if not coun- 
teraGed, fhalt decide upon the purfuits and fortune of 
an entire life, might perhaps under other circum- 
ae be reduced to complete inefficiency in halfan 
our. 

Tt is an corporeal ftruture as in intelle&tual impref- 
fions. The firft impreflions of our infancy are fo much 
upon the furface, that their effects fcarcely furvive 
the period of the impre.ion itfelf The mature man 
feldom retains the famnte# recoliettion of the incidents 
ef tre two firft years of his fe Is it to be fuppofed 
that that waich has left no trace upon the memory, 
can, be in an eminent degree powerful in tts affoci- 
ated effects? Juft fo in the ftructure of the animal 
frame. What is born into the world is an unfinifhed 

etch, withort chareder or decifive feature impreffed 
uponit In tne fequelthereis a correfpondence between 
the phyfiognony and the intellectual and moral quali- 
ties of the mind = Bot 1s ic not reafonable to fuppofe 
that this is produced, by the continual propenfity of 
the mind to mod:fy its materia! engine in a particular 
way? There is for the mo per no eifential difference 
between the child of thelord and of tne porter. Pro- 
vided he do not come into the world infected with any 
ruinous culemser, the child of the lord, 1f changed 
in tre cracle, would fearcely findany greater difficulty 
then the ot er, in learning the trade cf his fofter fa- 
ter, and becoming a carrier of burthens. The 
rufcies of thofe hmbs » hich are moft frequently call- 
ed into pla’, are alwa;s obierved to acquire peculiar 
fiexiptliry or itrengtaz Itis not improbable, 1f it 
ftouid be fouid taat the capacity of tre {cull of a wife 
Men is greater than thatof a fool, that this eslarge~- 
ment fhould be produced by the inceffantly repeated 
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ation of the intellectual faculties, efpecially confider. 
ing of how flexible materials the fculls of infants.are 
compofed, and at how early an age perfons of eminent 
intelletual merit acquire fome portion of their faturé 
' charaéteriftics, Leas paeer ite 
in the mean time it would be ridiculous to queftion 
the real differences that exift between children at.the- 
period of their birth. “Hercules and his brothier,, the 
robuft infant whom fcarcely any negleé can deftroy; _ 
and the infant that is with difficulty reared, are un- 
doubtedly from the moment of parturition very dif- 
ferent beings. If each of them could receive an edus | 


cation precifely equal and eminently wife, the child — 


- labouring under original difadvantge would be bene-. 
fited, but the child to whom circumftances had been 
moft favourable in the outfet, would always retain his 
priority. ‘Thefe confiderations however do not appear 
materially to affect the doctrine of the prefent chapters 
and that for the following reafons. ree 

Firft, education never can be equal. The inequality 
of external circumfances in two beings whofe fitua- 
tions moft nearly refemble is fo great, as to baffle all 


power Of calculation. In the prefent itate of mankind © . 


this 1s eminently the cafe There is no fa&@t more 
palpable, than that children of all fizes and forms. in- 
differently, become wife, It i3 not the man of great. 
ftature or vigorous make that outirips his fellow=iiy * 
underitanding, Its not the man who poffefs all the - 
external fenfes in the higheft perfeGtion. It is notithe. 
man whofe health is moft vigorous and invariable. 
Thofe moral caufes that awaken the mind, ‘that infptre _ 
fenfibility, imagination and perfeverance, are dif 
tributed without diftin@tion to the tall or the dwarfifl:, ~ 
the graceful or the deformed, the lynx-eyed ‘or. the 
blind, But if the more obvious diftin€tions of animal 
ftructure appear to have little fhare in deciding upon 
their aifociated varieties of intelleét, 1b is furelyin the 


higheit degree unjuftifiable to attribute thefe varieties “ 


-to fuch fubtle ard imperceptible differences, as, heing 
Yoru. ' &£ : 
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out of our power to affign, are yet gratuitoufly affum- 
ed to account for the moft dupented effeGs. This 
myfterious folution 1s the refuge of indolence or the 
ioftrument of impofture, but incompatible with a fober 
, and perfevering {pint of inveftigation 

Secondly, it 1s fufficient to recolle& the nature of . 
moral caufes to be fatisfied that their efficiency is nearly 
anlimited. The effennal differences that are to be © 
found between individual and individual, originate in 
the opinions they form, ,and the circumftances by 
which they are controled. It is impoffible to believe 
that the fame moral train would not make nearly-the fame 
man. Let us fuppofe a being to have heard all the ° 
arguments and been fubye& to all the excitements that 
were ever addreffed to any celebrated character. The 
fame argaments, with all their ftrength and all their 
weaknefs, onacccmpanied w ith thefmalleft addition or 
variation, and retailed im exa@lly the fame proportions 
from month to month and yearto year, mutt furely 
have produced the fame opinions. ~The fame excite- 
ments, without referve, whether dire& or accidental, 
muft have created the fame propenfities. Whatever 
{cience or parfuit was feie&ted by this celebrated charac- 
ter, muit be loved by the perfon refpecting whom we 
are fuppofing this identity of impreffions. In fine, 1¢ 
4s impreffion that makes the man, and compared with 
the empire of imprefiion, the mere differences of 2nimal 
fragture are inexprefibly unimportant and powerlefs. 

Tnefe truths will be broughtto our minds with much 
additional evidence if we compare 1n this refpe& the 
«afe of brutes with that ef men. Among the inferior 
animals breed 1s a circumftance of confiderable umpor- 
tance, and a jadicious mixture and prefervation in this 
point is found to be attended w ith the moft unequivocal 
refu'ts. Bnt nothing of that kind appears to take 
place in our own {pecies A generous blood, a gal- 
Jam and fearlefs fpirit 1s by no means propagated from 
father tofon. When a particular appellation is grant- 
ed, as is ufually pradtifed in the exifting governments 
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ef Europe, to defignate the defcendants of a magnani~ 
mous anceftry, we do not ee even with all the arts 


of modern educatior to a 
are the legitzmate reprefentatives of departed heroifm. 
Whence comes this difference? Probably from the 
more irrefiftible operation of moral caufes. It 1s not 
impoffible that among favages thofe differences would 
be confpicuous, which with us are anmilated. It 3# 
not unlikely that, if men, like brutes, were withheld 
fromthe more confiderable means of intelleual im- 
provement, ifthey derived nothing from the difco- 
veries and fagacity of their anceftors, if each individual 
had to begin abfolutely de zove in- the difcrpline and 
arrangement of his ideas, blood or whatever othei 
circumftances diftinginfh one man from another at the 
period of his nativity, would produce as memorable 
effe&ts in man, as they now do in thofe claffes of 
animals that are deprived of our advantages. Even 
in the cafe of brutes education and care on the part of 
man fees to be nearly indifpenfable, if we would not 
have the foal of the fineft racer degenerate to the level 
of the cart-horfe. Jn plants the peculiarities of foil 
decide in a great degree upon the future properties of 
each. But who would think of forming the character 
of a human being by the operations of heat and cold, 


drynefs and moifture upon the animal frame? Woith — 


us moral confiderations fwallow up the effects of every. 
other accident. Prefent a purfuit to the mind, convey 
to it the apprehenfion of calamity or advantage, excite 
it by motives of averfion or motives of affection, and 
the flow and filent influence of material caufes perifhes 
hke dews at the rifing of the fun ‘ 
The refult of theie confiderations is, that at the 
moment of birth man has really a certain character, and 
each man a character different from his fellows. The 
accidents which pafs during the months of percipiency 
in the womb of the mother, produce a real effect. 
Various external accidents, unlimited as to the period 
of their commencement, meant in different ways the 
YBAL 
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the elements of the animal frame. Every thing in the 
univerie is linked and unitedtogether No event how- 
ever micute and imperdgggible, is barren Of a train of 
canfequences, hov ever comparatively evanefcent thofe 
confequences may in fome inftances be found. If 
there have heen philofophers that have afferted other- 
wife, and tanght that all minds from the period of 
-birth were precifely alike, they have refle&ed dif- 
credit by fuch” an incautious flatement upon the trath 
shey propefed to defend 

But though the original differences of man arid man 
be anthmetically fpeaking fomething, fpeaking 1n the 
way of a general and comprehenfive eftimate they may 
be faid to be almoft nothing. If ‘the early impreffions 
ofour childhood may by a fealfal obferver be as it were 
obliterated aimoft as foon as mede, how much lefs can 
the confafed and unpronounced 1mprefionsof the womb, 
be expe&ed to refift the multiplicity of ideas that fuc- 
cefirely contribute-to Wear out their traces? Ifthe 
temper of the man appear in many inftances to be 
totally changed, how canit be fuppofed that there 
is ary thing permanent and inflexible in the pro- 
peniities of a new-born infant? and, 1f not in the 
charaGter cf the difpofition, how much lefs in that of 
ihe underftanding ? ig ; 

Speak the language of truth and reafon to your child, 
and be under no apprehenfion for the refult. Show 
himthat what you recommend is truly valuable and de- 
firable, aad fear not but he will defire ic. + Convince 
his underftanding, and youenlsft all his powers animal 
end intelleGQual in your fervice. How long has the 
genias of education been difheartened and unnerved 
by the pretence that man is born all that it is poffible 
for him to become ? How long has the jargon impofed 
upon the world, which would perfuade us that in in- 
ftrun€ang aman you do notadd to, but unfold his ftores * 
The mifcarriages of education do not praceed from 


* 


the Loundednefs of its powers, but from the miftakes 


With which it is accompanied. We often infpire dif- 
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guft, where we meanto infufe defire. Weare wrap- 
ped up in ourfelves, and do not obferve, as we ought, 
{tep by ftep the fenfations that pafs in the mind of our 
hearer We mi‘take compulfion for perfuafion, and 
delude ourfelves into the belief that defpotifm 1s the 
road to the heat. . . 

Education will proceed with a firm ftep and with 
genuine luflre, when thofe who condutt 1t fhall know 
whata vaft field1tembraces, when they fhall be aware, 
that the effet, the queftion whether the pupal fhall be 
a man of perfeverance and enterprife or a ftupid and 
inanimate dolt, depends upon the powers of thofe un- 
der whofe dire&tion he 1s placed, and the fkill with 
which thofe powers hall be apphed Indutry will 
be exerted with tenfold alacrity, when it fhall be ge- 
nerally confcfled that there are no obftacles to our im- 
provement, which do not yield to the powers of in- 
duftry Maltitudes wall. never exert the energy ne- 
ceflary to extraordinary fuccefs, trl) they fhall difrifs 
the prejudices that fetter them, get md of the chulliag 
fyftem of occult and inexplicable caufes, and confider 
the hunfan mind as an intelligent agent, guided by 
motives and profpects prefented to the underftanding, 
and not by caufes of which we have no proper cogni- 
zance and can form no calculation 

Apply thefe confiderations to the fubject of politics, 
and tney will authorife us to infer, that the eacelien- 
cies and defects of the human cnaracter, are not deri- 
ved from caufes beyond the reach of ingenuity to mo- 
dify and correct If we entertain falfe views and be 
involved in pernicious miftakes, this difadvant.ge is 
“not the offspring of an irrefiftable deftiay We have 
been ignorant, we have been nafty, or we have been 
muled, Remove the caufes of this ignorance or this 
mifcalculation, and tne effects will ceate. Show me 
in the cleareit and mot unambiguous manner that a 


certain mode of proceeding 1s molt reafonable in itfelf. 


or moit conducive to my intereft, and [ fhall rafallibly 
purfac that mode, as long as the views you tugegelted 
Ee 2 
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to me continue prefent to my mind The conduétof 
human beings in every fituation 1s governed, by the 
judgments they make and the fenfations that are com- 
municated to them 

It has appeared that the charaéters of men are de- 
termined in all their moft effential circumftances by 
education. By education in this place I would be un- 
derftood to convey the moft comprehenfive fenfe that 
can pofibly be annexed to that word, including every 
incident that produces an ideain the mind, and can 
give birth to a train of refleCtions It may be of ufe 
fora clearer underftanding of the fubye& we here ex- 
amine to confider education under three heads, the 
education of accident, or thofe impreflions we receive 
independently of any defign on the part of the pre- 
ceptor, education commonly fo calied, or the impref- 
fions which he intentionally communicates; and poli- 
tical education, or the modification our ideas receive 
from the form of gavernment under which we live. 
In the courfe of tnis fuccefiive review we fhall be ena- 
bled in fome degree to afcertain the refpeftive influ- 
ence which 1s to be attributed to eech 

Ir 1s aotunufurl te hear perfons dwell with emphafis 
onthe wide diiference of the refults in two young per- 
fons who hae been educated together, and this has 
been produced as a decifive argument in favour of the 
eficntial differences we are {uppofed to bring into the 
worid with us But thiscould fearcely have happened 
bat fro.n extrere inattention in the perfons who have 
foargued. Innunerble ideas, or changes in the ftate 
of the percspient being, probably occur in every mo- 
ment of time. How many of thefe enter into the plan 
of the preceptor? Two cridren walk out together. 
Cne bafies himfe'f in plucking flowers or running after 
bitterfies, the other walks in the hand of their con- 
adufStor Two menviewa picture They never fee 
it from the fame point of view, and therefore ftrictly 
{peaking never fee the fame piture Ifthey fitdown 
to hear . lecture or any piece of inflruction, they never 
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fit down with the fame degree of attention, ferioufnefs 
orgood humour. The previous ftate of the mind is 
different, and therefore the impreffion received can- 
not be the fame. It has been found in the hiftory of 
feveral eminent men, and probably would have been 
found much oftener had their juvenile adventures been 
more accurately recorded, that the moft trivial cir- 
cumftances has fometimes furnifhed the original oc- 
cafion of awakening the ardour of their minds and 
determining the bent of their ftudies 
It may however reafonably be fufpected whether the 
education of defign be not, intrinfically confidered, 
more powerful than the education of accident If at 
| any time it appear impotent, this is probably owing 
to miftake in the proyec&t The inftrutor continually 
fails in wifdom of contrivance, or conciliation of man- 
ner, or both It may often happen, either from the 
pedantry of his habits, or the smpatience of his tem- 
per, that his recommendation fhall operate rather as 
an antidote than an attration. Preceptors are apt to 
pique themfelves upon diiclofing part and concealing 
part of the truth, upon a fort of common-place, beaten 
exhortation to be addreffed to youth, which it would 
be an infult to offer to the underftandings of men. 
But children are not inclined to confider him entirely 
as their friend, whom they detect in an attempt to 
impofe upon them Were it otherwife, were we fuf- 
ficiently frank and fufficsently fkilful, did we apply 
ourfelves to excite the fympathy of the young and gain 
their confidence, it 1s not to be behheved but that the 
_fyftematical meafures of the preceptor would havea 
decifive advantage over the defultory and precarious 
influence ofaccidental impreffion. Children area fort 
of raw material put into our hands, a dudtile and 
yielding fubftance, which af wedo nat ultimately mould 
in conformity to our wifhes, itis becaufe we throw 
away the power committed to us, by the folly with 
which we are ,accuftomed to exert 1t. But there 1s 
another error not lef{s decifive. The object we choofe 
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isan improper one. Our labour is expended, not in 
teaching trath, bat in teaching falfhood. When that 
is the cafe, educationis neceflairily and happily maim- 
ed of half sts powers The fuccefs of an attempt to 
mullead can never be complete. We continually com. 
municate in fpite of ourfeives the materials of yuft rea- 
foning; reafon 1s the genuine exer-ife and truth the 
native element of an intelleQual nature; 1t15 no won- 
der therefore, that, with a crude and abortive plan to 
govern his efforts, the preceproris perpetually baffied, 
aad the pupil, who has been thus ftored with fyfte- 
matic delufions, cnd half-dif.overed, ciandeftine truths, 
fiouid come out any thing rather than that which his 
inftrucor intended aim. 

It remains to be confidered what fhare political in- 
fatcuon and forms of government occupy in the edu- 
cation of every human being, Their degree of influ- 
ence depends upon two effsntial circumftances, 

Firft, it 1s nearly umpoilible to oppefe the educa- 
tion of the preceptor, and the education we derive 
from the forms of government under which we live, to. 
each other , and therefore, however powerful the 
former of thefe may be anfolutely conadered, it can 
never enter tie lifts with the le.ter upoa equal terms. 
Sacu.d any one talk tous of reicuing a young perfon 
from tne fini'ter influence of a corrupt government by - 
the power of education, 1t will be fair to afk, wno 1s 
the preceptor by whom tri: tafk 1s to be effeted? Is 
ne born in tie ordinary mode of generation, or does 
he defcend emong us from the fkies? Has nis cha- 
racter been in .o degree modined bv that verv Influ- 
ence ne ungertakes to countera¢t? It 1s beyond all con- 
trover{v, tiat men wrod live in a Rate of eqaility, or 
“st approaches eqaaity, will be frank, ingenuous 
a7>i -ntrepad 13 their carricge, while tnofe who in- 
bob.t wnere a great cifparity of ranks has prevailed, 
will be aitingaiGed by cold efs, irrefolutenefs, tims. . 
ciiy °ndcaution. Win tie preceptor in queftion be 
altogeter {uperior to tiefe quauues: Which of us is: 
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there who utters his thoughts in,the fearlefs and _ex- 
plicit manner that true wifdom would prefcribe ? ‘Who, 
that is (ufficiently critycal and fevere, does not detect 
himfelf every hour in fome aét of falfhood orequivo-— 
cation, that example and early habits have planted tdo” 
deeply to be eradicated? But the queftion 1s not, what 
extraordinary perfons can be found, who may ‘hit: 
illuftrious exceptions to the prevatling degeneracy of 
their neighbours. As long as parents and teachers in 
general (hall fall under the eftablifhed rule, 1t is clear 
that politics and modes.of government will educate and 
infeét us all ‘hey poifon our minds, before we can 
refift, or fo much, as fufpe& their malignity. Like 
the barbarous dire€tors of the Eaftern feraglios, * they 
deprive us of our virility, and fit us for their’ defpi- 
caple employment-from the cradle, So falfe is the 
opinion that has too generally prevailed, that politics 
is an affair wath which ordinary men have little con~ 
cern : ; 
Secondly, fuppofing the preceptor had all the qua- 
lifications that can reafonably be imputed, let us re-_ 
collect for a moment what are the influences with 
which he would nave to ftruggle. Political anftitution, 
by the confequences with which it 1s pregnant, #rongly 
fuggefts to every one who enters within its fphere, 
What 1s the path he-thould avord, as wellas what he 
fhould purfue. “Under a governnient fundamentally 
erroneous, he will fee intrepid virtde profcribed, ant 
afervile andcorrapt fpirit uniformly encouraged. But 
morality itfelf 1s nathing but a calculation. of confe- 
quences. What ftrange confufion will the {pectacleof 
that knayery which is univerfally praétifed through all 
the suiey: claffes of fociety, produce in the mind-? 
The preceptor cannot go out of the world, or prevent 
the communication of he pupil with human beings of 
a character different from his own. Attempts-of that 
kind are generally unhappy, ftamped with the im- 
-preffion of artifice, intolerance and ufurpation From 
earlicit infancy therefore there will he two principles 
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contending fur empire, the peculiar and elevated.fyf- 
tem of tne preceptor, and the groveling views of the 
great mafsof mankind. Theie will generate confu- 
fion, uncertainty and irrefolution. At no period of 
hife will the effe& correfpoad to what it would have 
been, if the community were virtuous and wife. But 
“its effect, ob{cure and imperceptible fora time, may 

_be expected to-buri ito explofion at the period of 
pebertv. When the pupil firft becomes mafter of his 
own acticns, and chooies his avecations and his affo- 
tiates, he will aeceflarily de acquainted with many 
things of which before ne’ very flender notions. 
At this time the follies of che world wear their moft 
aliuring face. He can fearcely avoid imagining that 
he has hitherto laboured under fome fpecies of delu- 
fon. Delafton, when deteéted, caufes him upon 
-whom it was practifed to be indignant and reftive. 
The only chance which remains is that, after a time, 
he fhould be recalled and awakened: and againft this 
chance there are the progreflive enticements of {o- 
ciety ; fenfuality, ambition, fordid intereft, falfe ri- 
dicule, and the inceffant decay of that unblemifhed 
purity which attended him in his outfet. The bef 
that-can be expeéted, is that he fhould return at tt 
to fobnety and trath, with a mind hackneyed and 
relaxed by repeated errors, anda moral conflitutioa 
ia which the feeds of debility have been widely and, 
istetrievably fown. | 
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THE VOLUNTARY -aAGTIONS OF MBN ORIGINATE IN 
THEIR OPINIONS, 


Prevailing ideas on this fubjet? —Its importance in the 
Sevence of politics.—I. Voluntary and involuntary 
action aiftingurfoed.—Inferences —Opimon of certain 

teligsonifts on this fubject—~of certain philofopbers.— 
Conclufion.—1I. Self decepiron confidered—Cuftom, or 
habit delineated —~Actions proceeding from this fource 
imperfectly voluntary.—Subtlety of the mind —T endency 
‘of our progrefive improvements — Application——IBE. 
Comparative powers of fenfe and reafon.—Nature of 
Senfual gratification.—lis evident inferiority —Objec- 
tion from the priority of feajible impreffinis—refuted from 
analogy—from the progreffive power of other imprefpons 
—<from expertence.—Inference.—IV,  V, uloar errors. 
—Meamnngs of the word paffion—1. ardour—2 delufior 
—3- appetite—of the worduature.——Y Corollarics.— 
Lruth will prevail over error—capable of berng brought 
bows to the convici2on of the mind—omnipotent —Vice not 
sucurable.—Perfetibilty of man. . 


. 


I‘ by the reafons already given we have removed the’ 
» A fuppo&tion of any original bias in the mind that is 


inacceffible to human fkill, and fhown that the de. 


fetts to which we are now fubjet are not irrevo- 
cably entailed upon us, there is another queftion of 
no le{s importance to be decided, before the, ground 
can appear to be fufficiently cleared for political me- 
fioration. There is Scrae, the advotates of which . 
have not been lefs numerous than thofe for innate prin- 
ciples and initinéts, teaching “ that the condu@-of 
human beings in many important particulars 1s not de- 
termined upon any grounds of reafoning and compari- 
fon, but by immediate and irrefiitible unprefiion, in 


* 
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defiance of the conclufions and conviction of the un- 
deritending. Man is a compound. being,’’ fay the 
favourers of this hypothefis, ‘‘ made up of powers of 
reafoning and powers of fenfation. Thefe two prin- 
ciples are in perpetual hoftility ; and, as reafon will 
in fome cafes fubdue all the allurements of finfe, fo 
there are others in which the headlong impolfes of 
fenfe will for ever defeat the tardy decifions of judg- 
ment. He that fhould attempt to regulate man entirely 
by his underftanding, and extirpate the irregular influ- 
ences of material excitement ; or that fhould imagine 
it practicable by any procefs and in any length of time 
to reduce the human fpecies under the iufluence of 
general truth*; wovld fhow himfelf profoundly 
ignorant of fome of the firft laws of our nature.”’ 


* ObjeZrens bare been flarted to the ufe of the word 
trath in this abfolute conftrueston, as if it umplred in the 
mind of the writer the notion of fomething having an in- 
dependent and feparate exiftence, whereas nothing can be 
more certain than that truth, that 1+ affirmative and ne- 
gatize propofitions, has firt&ly no exiftence but in the mind 
of im who utters er bears st. But thefe objections feem to 
have been taken up too haftrly. It cannot be denied, that 
there are fome propofttions which are believed for a terme 
and afterwards refuted 3 and others, fuch as moft of the 
theerens of mathematics, and’many of thofe of natural 
philofephs, refpecting which there 1s no probabrlity thatthey 
ever wl be refuted. Every fubjett of inqusry 25 fufeeptible 

affirmation and negation ; and thofe propofitsons concern- 
wngit, which defcribe the real relations of things, may ina 
certain ferfe, whether we be or be not aware that they do 
fo, be faid to be true, Taken in thrs fenfe, truth is im- 
mutable. He that foeaks of its immutability, does nothing 
more than pred.it «ith greater or lefs probability, and fay, 
“© This 1s what 1 beheve, and what all reafonable beings, 
till they feall fall foort of me in ther degree of information, 
evil conteaue to belreve.’” — ; , 
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This dogtrine, which in many cafes has pafied fo 
current as to be thought fearcely a topic for examina- 
tion, is highly worthy of a minute analyfis If true, 
it, no lefs than the doétrine of innate principles, op- 
pofes abar to the hopes and improvement of focial 
inftitutions Certain itis, that our profpects of me- 
hioration depend upon the progrefs of enquiry and the 
general advancement of knowledge If therefore there 
be points, and thofe important ones, in which, fo to 
exprefs myfelf, knowledge and the thinking principle 
In man cannot be brought into contaé, if, nowever 
great be the improvement of his reafon, he will not the 
Jefs certainly in many cafes aét na way irrational and 
abfurd, this confideration mut greatly overclond the 
profpect of the moral reformer 

‘There 1s another confequence that will fow from the 
vulgarly received doctrine upon this fuoje&. Ifman 
be, by theyery conftitution of his-n ture, the fubyect 
ofopinion, and if truth and reafon when properly dif. 
played give us a complete hold upon his choice, then 
the fearch of the political mquirer will be much fim- 
plified Then we have only to difcover what form of 
civil fociety 1s moft comformable to reafon, and we 
may reft aflured that, as foon as men fhall be perfuaded 
from conviétion to adopt that form, they will have ac- 
quired tothemfelves an invaluable beneft But ifrea- 
fon be frequently inadequate to its tafk, if there be an 
©ppofite principle in man, refting upon its own ground 
and maintaining a feparate jusildidtion, the moft ra- 
tional principles of fociety may be rendered abortiy Cy 
it may be neceffary to callin mere fenfible canfes to 
encounter caufes of the fame nature, folly may be the 
. fitteft inftrament to efte® the purpotes of wifdom, and 
vice to diffeminate and eftablifh the public benefit In 
that cafe the falutary prejudices and ufeful delufiens (as 
they have been ca'led) ‘of aritocracy, the glitterin 
dindem, the magnificent canopy, the rbbands, ftars 
and titles ofan luftrious rank, mas at laf be found the > 

Vea, F 
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&tteft inftruments for guiding and alluring to his pro- 
per ends the fay age, Man *, : 
Such 1s the nature of the queftron to be examined, 
and fuch its connection with the enquiry concerning 
the influence of political inftitutions 
The more accurately to conceive the topic before 
us, 11s neceflary to obferve that 1t relates to the vo- 
iuntary ations of man. 
The diftintion between voluntary and involuntary 
action, if properly ftated, is exceedingly fimple. That 
ation is involuntary, which takes place in us, either 
without forefigit on our part, or contrary to the full 
bent of ourinclinations. ‘Thus, ifa chila or a perfon 
of mature 2ge burift into tears in a manner unexpected 
or unforefeen by himielf, or if he burt into tears, 
thong) his pride or any other principle make him exert 
every effort to reftrain them, this action is invcluritary. 
Voluntary 2étion is, where the event 1s forefeen pre- 
viovlly to its occurrence, and the idea of certain con- 
fequences to refult from the caufe or occafion, or as it 
4s moft frequently termed, the motive +, belonging to 
that event Letithbe obferved thatthe word, aétion, 
is here ufed in the fenfe of natural philofphers, as 
defcrnnptive of 2 change taking place in anv partof the 
uni.erfe, without ertering into the queftion whether 
tha: change be neceflary or free 
Now let us confider what are the inferences that 1m- 
mediately refult from the above fimple and undeniable 
explanation of \ oluntary action - 


" 

= Boot ¥, Chap AY 5 

+ Tre term mctive 1s applicable 12 asl cafes, where the 
regutar .perations of inanimate matter are Super feded by 
th: zrterfirerce of tateidegerce Whatever Jenfation or 
percep “6222 the mt dis capable of influencing this tater- 
ferér les ts cal.ed motive. Moti ve therefore 15 applicable 
to the cafe of a’l actions originating in Jfenfation or pei cep- 
tron, whet ler voluntary or ravelurtary. 
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* Voluntary aétion 1s accompanied with forefight ; 
the idea of certain confequences 1s its motive ? But 
forefight 1s not an affair of fimple and ummediate im- 
pulfe it implies a feries of obfervations fo extenfive 
as to enable us fron like antecedents to infer like 
confequents ‘ Voluntary ation 15 occafioned by the 
idea of confequences to refult’? Wune1s fet before me, 
and I fill my glafs. I do this, either becanfe I fore- 
fee that the flavour will be agreeable to my palate, or 
that its effe& will be to produce gaiety and exhilara- 
tion, or that my drinking it wall piove the kindnefs 
and good humour I feel towards the company with 
which Tamengaged, It inany eafemy a@hon in filling 
dvindle into mechan cal or femi-mechanical, done 
with little or no adverting of the mind to 1ts perfor- 
mance, it fofar becomes an involuntary aQion, But, 
1fevery voluntary ation, be performed for the fake 
of its confequences, then in every voluntary action 
there 1s comparifon and judgment Every fuch aétion 
proceeds upon the apprehended truth of fome propos 
fition. The mind decides « this is good” cr ‘* de. 
firable ;”” and immediately upon that decifion, 2f ac- 
companied with a perfuafion that we are competent ta 


accomplith this good or defirable thing, the limbs pio- - 


ceed to their office The mind decides © this 1s better 
than fonething elfe ,”? ether wine and cordials are be- 
fore ine, end | choofe the wine rather than the cordials, 
or the wine only is prefented or thought of, and I de- 
cide that to take the wine as better thin to abftain from 
it Thus rt appeais thet in every voluntary ation there 
is preference or choice, which indeed are fynoasmous 
terms 

This full elucidation of the nature of voluntary ac. 
tion enables us to proceed a ftep farther. Hence it 
appears that the voluntary a@tons of men in all cafes 


Originate im their opinions The aétions of men, it- 


wall readily be admitted, originate in the Rate of then 
minds immediately previous to thofe actions Aétions 
therefore which aie preceded by a judgment «* this ts 


ar 
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gccd,” or “ this isde irable,”? originate in the fate of 
jadg.nent or opsnion upon that fubjet It may hap- 
pen tat the op.n.on may be exceedingly fugitive ; it 
Tay ha,e ocen precedea by averficn and followed by 
renorfe, biti was unqueftronably the opinion of the 
uindat the infant in which che action commenced. 
Itus by no means uninfructiveto remark, how thofe 
perfois, who izem moit to have difcarded the ufe of 
treur reafon, have frequently fallea b) accident, as it 
vere, upon important trut-s There has beena fect 
cf Chrituans, wero taight tat the only point whici 
sas to determ_ne tue future everlafting hapopinefs or 
mifery Of manx.nd was tueir faith Being prefled 
with tne .bo.cing .mmorality of their doGrine, and 
the cruel and tyraurical charaéter 1t imputed to the au- 
thor cf the unerfe, fome of the moft ingenious of 
tnem hive expiained themfelves thus 
‘- Mica 16 made up cf two parts, his internal fenti- 
ments and ws eaternal concuct. Between thefe two 
rere .sacicfe end mdtfolable connexion; as are his 
fentiments, fois hus conduct. Faith, that faith which 
elcne ert.zles to falyation, is indeed a maa’s opinion, 
bat note.ery opinion he may happen opealy to profefs, 
net esers Opan.on, Which floats idly 1m lus brain, and 
is Cui, recolelea when he is gravely queftioned upon 
theib ect «Faith is the opin.on that 1s always pre- 
fent to t.¢ mind, tlatlivesin the memory, or at leaf 
inf_ub.y teggets ifelf, when any article of conduc 
as Confidered \,.21 whict it 1s matertally conneCed. 
Fait'1as that firoag, permanent and lively perfuafion 
or tve underdanding with which no delufive tempta- 
tions i 1'l ever be able faccefsfully to contend. Faith 
inoc.ées the conduct, gives a new diredtion to the dif- 
pott.ons, and renders the whole charaéter pure and 
neavenly. Eut heavenly difpofitions only can fit a 
man for the enjoyment of heaven. Heaven tn reality 
is not fo properly a place as a itaie of the mind, and, 
ifa witted mar coald be introduced into the fociety 
cf: £.1t. made perfeft,’ he would be miferable. 
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God therefore, when he requires faith alone as a qua” 
lification for heaven, 1s fo far from being arbitrary, 
that he merely exccutes the laws of reafon, and does 
the only thing it was poflible for him to do ” 

Yn this fyftem there are enormous abfurdities, but 
the view it exhibits of the fource of voluntary ation, 
fufficient!y correfponds with the analyfis we have given 
of the fubyect. 

The anthoi of the Charaéteriflics has alluftrated this 
branch of the nature of man in avery mafter!y manner. 
He obferves ‘* There are few who think always con- 
fiftently, or according to one certain hypothefis upon 
any fubje& fo abftiufe and intricate as the caufe of all 
things, and the ceconomy or government of the uni- 
verfe, For it 1s evident in the cafe of the moft devout 
people, even by their own confeffion that there are 
times when their faith hardly can fuppoit them in the 
belief of a fupreme wifdom, and that they ‘are often 
tempted to judge difadvantageoufly of a providence 
and yuft adminiftration in the whole, 

** That alone therefore 1s to be called a man’s opi- 
mon, which is of any other the moft habitual to him, 
and occurs upon moft occafions. So that itis hard to 
Pronounce certainly of any man, that he 1s an atheitt ; 
becaufe, unlefs his whole thoughts are at all feafons 
and on all occafions fteadily bent againft all fuppof- 
tion Or imagination of defign in things, he is no per 
fet atheift In the fame manner, if a man’s thoughts 
are not at all times fteady and refolute againft all ima- 
gination of chance, fortune, or il defign in things, 
he 1s no perfect theift. But, if any one believes more 
of chance and confufion than of defign, he 1s to be 
efteemed more an atheift than a theit [ this 1s furely not 
a very accurate or liberal view of the atheiftical fyftem], 
from that which moft predominates, or has the afcend. 
ant And, in cafe he believes more of the prevalency 
ofan ill defigmng principle than of a good one, he 
1s rather a desnonilt, and may be juftly fo called, from 
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the fide to which the balance of his judgment moft in- 
clines= * 

From this view of the fubjeét we fhall eafily be led 
to perceive, how little the fa& of the variablenefs and 
inconitancy of human conduét, 1s incompatible with 
the principle here delivered, that the voluntary aGtions 
of men in all cafes originate in their opinions The 
perfuafion that exifts in the mind of the drunkard in 
committing his firftaé of intoxication, that in fo do- 
ing he complies with the moft cogent and irrefiftible 
reafons capable of being affigned upon the fabye@, may 
be exceedingly temporary ; but it is the clear and un- 
equivocal perfuafion of his mind at the moment that he 
ceterminesupontheadtion The thoughts of the mur- 
cerer will frequently be inaftate ofthe moft tempeftu- 
ous fuétuation ; ne may make and unmake his diaboh.- 
c2l purpofe fifty times in an hour, his mind may be 
torn a taoafand ways by terror and fury, malignity 
and remorfe Pur, whenever his refolution 1s formed, 
izis formed upcn the fuggeftions of the rational fa- 
ecit ; aad. when he ultimately works up his mind to 
tae perpetration, he 1s then moft ftrongly smpreffed 
with the fuperor recommendations of the conduét he 
parfres One cf the fallacies by which we are moft 
frequently induced to a conduct which our habitual 
jadg-ient difapproves, is tcat our attention becomes 
fo ercrofied by a pa-ticular view of the jubject, as 
“Molly to forvet for the moment thofe confiderations 
which at other times were accuftemed to determine 
éeropinioa In fuch cafes it frequently happens, that 
the neglected confiderat.on recurs the inflant the hur- 
sy of action has fubfided, and we ftand aftonifhed at 
our own infatuation and folly. 

This reafoning, however clear and irrefifible st may 
appezr, 1s yet expofed to on¢ very finking objection. 
‘© Accoraing to tae ideas here delivered, men always 
proceed in their volantary actions upon judgments 


* Charaveryiics, Treatiyfe Vi, BY; Parti, § 2 
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éxtant to their underftanding Such judgments muft 
be attended with confcioufnefs; and, were this 
hypothefis a found one, nothing could be more eafy 
than for a man in all cafes toaffign the precife reafon 
that induced him to any particular aétion The human 
mind would then be a very fimple machine, always 
aware of the grounds upon which it proceeded, and 
felf-ceception would be impoffible. But this ftate- 
ment is completely in oppofition to experience and 
hiftory Afk a man the reafon why he puts on his 
clothes, why he eats his dinner, or performs any other 
ordinary aétion of his hfe He immediately hefitates, 
endeavours to recolle& himfelf, and often affigns a 
reafon the moft remote from what the true philofo- 
phy of motive would have led us to expect Nothing 
1s nore Clear, than tnat the moving caufe of this 
ation was not exprefsly prefent to his apprehenfton 
at the time he performed it Selfcdeception is fo 
far from impofible, that 1t 1s one of the moft ordinary 
phenomena with which we are acquainted Nothing 
18 more ufual than for a man to impute hits ations to 
honourable motives, when it 1s nearly demonftrable 
that they flowed from fome corrupt and contemptible 
fource On the other hand many perfons fuppofe 
them{elves to be worfe, than an impartial fpeétator 
will find any good reafon to believe them. A pene- 
trating obferver will frequently be able to convince 
his neighbour that upon fuch an oceafion he was aétu- 
ated by motives very different fiom what he imagined. 
Philofophers to this hour difpute whether human be- 
ings in their moft virtuous exertions, are under the 

power of difinterefted benevolence, or merely of an 
enlightened felf-intereft. Here then we are prefented, 
in one or other of thefe fets of Philofophers, with a 
ftriking inflance of men’s acting from motives diame- 
trically oppofite to thofe which they fuppofe to be 
the guides of their condué. Self-examination 1s to a 
pioverb one of the moft arduous of thofe tafks which 
tiue virtuc impofes, Are not thefe fas in exprefs 
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contradiction to tne doctrine, that the voluntary ac- 
tions of men in all cafes orignate in the judgments of 
the underftanding *” és 

Undoubtedly the fa&s which have been here enu- 
merated appear to be ftriftly true. To determine 
how far they effect the doctrine of the prefent chap- 
ter, 1t is neceflary to return to our analyfis of the phe- 
nomena cf the human mind. Hitherto we have con- 
Sdered the actions of human beings only under two 
claffes, voluntary and involuntary In firictnefs how- 
ever there is a third clafs, which belongs to neither, 
yet partakes of the nature of both 

We have already defined voluntary action to be that 
of wnich certain confequences, forefeen, and confi- 
dered either as objects of defire or averfion, are the 
motive. Forefightand volition areinfeparable But 
v at 1s forefeen muft by the very terms be prefent to 
tie anderftandinge Every action therefore, fo far as 
itis perfectly voluntary, flows folely from the deci 
Za of tne judgment Bot the actions above cited, 


refulz of experieice , therefore forefigat, and by pa- 


rity of rezioning volition, cannot enter into the ear- 
het adions of 2 nam2nbeimg As foon however as 


rt 
fo 
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~f.nt perceiyes the conne<ion between certain at- 
deco add geferes amd the circamiiznce of receiving 


a] 


rick, forexrple, hei, brought to defire thofe pre- 
luy_narses for the fake of that refulr Here, io far as 


roiztcs to volu.on and the jadgment of the under- 
Gund.ng, tre action is as imale as can ‘ell be 1ma- 
cuned Yer, even in taisinitance, tre motive may 


* Tz: aytridstion ison fabftance the frme as that of 
Fizte'es 3 Out is lereiniredacel witoost any altent.or «a 
edt t*. pe. ariitrs of bis phrafedory, Obfervations 
entidiingeCa2peol nf ier ropy 2. 
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be faid to be complex Habit, or cuftom, has ats 
fhare. This habit 1s founded in aétions originally 
involuntaiy and mechanical, and modifies after various 
methods fuch of our a€tions as are voluntary. 

But there are habits of afecond fort In propor. 
tion as our experience enlarges, the fubycéts of volun- 
tary action become more numerons. In this ftate of 
tne human being he foon comes to perceive a confi- 
derable fimilanity between fituation and Gituation.. In 
tonfequence he feels inclined to abridge the procefs 
of deliberaticn, and to act to day conformably to the 
determination of yeflerday Thus the underftanding 

_fiaes for iufelfrefting places, 13 no longer a novice, 
and 1s not at the trouble cont.nually to go back and 
revife the orginal reafons which determined it to a 
courfe of action. Thus the man acquires habits, from 
which itis very difficult to wean him, and which he 
obeys without being able to affien either to himfelf or 
others, any explicit reafon for his proceeding. This 
1s the hiftory of prepoffeffion and. prejudice 

Letusconfider how much there 1s of voluntary, and 
how much of involuntary in this ipecies cf action. Let 
the inftance be of a map going tochurch to-day He 
has been eccufomed, finpofe, to a certain routine 
of this kind from his cialdhood Mo undo btedly 
then in performing this fandlion to-day, his motive 
does not fingly conaft of inducements prefent to his un- 
derftanding His feelings are not of the fame nature as: 
thofe of aman who fhould be perfuaded by a train 
of reafoning to perform that fundtoti for the firt tume 
in his lif: His cafess partly Gmular to that of a 
fcholir who has gone through-a courfe of geometry, and 
who.novy belzeves the truth-of the propoitons upon the 
teflumony of his memory, though the proofs are by no 
means prefent to his underftanding. ‘Thus the perfon 

~1n queftion 1s partly induced to go tochurch by reafons 
which once appeared fufficient to his underftanding,. 
aad the effects of which remain though the reafons are 
now forgotten, or atleif are not continually recollect— 
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ed He goes partly forthe fake of decorum, character, 
and to fecure the good wili of hisneighboars A 
part of his inducement alfo perhapsis, that nis parents 
accuftomed him to go to church at firft from the mere 
force of anthority, and thatthe om:Tion of a habit to 
wnteh ve have basn formed, is apt to ft avkwardly 
and nneafily upon the human mind. Thus it happens 
that a mao wno thou d fcrapuloufly examine his own 
condat in gong to church, would find great dificulty 
in fausf\ ig nis mind as to the precife motive, or pio- 
portion cont-ibited by different motives, which main-. 
tained his ad*ercnce to that prattice 

Itis prob-bie Towever that when he goes to church 
he determines tact this actioa is right, proper or ex- 
pedent, referrag for the reafons which prove this 
rechiade or expediency, to the complex impreffion 
watch remains in his mind, from the inducements that 
at different times inclined him to tnat practice. Itis 
#till more reafonable to believe that, when he {ets out, 
there is an exprefs volition, forefight or apprehended 
motive indecing him to that particalar action, and that 
he proceeds in fach.a direction becaufe he knows it 
leads to the churc1 Now, fo much of this action as 
proceejs from actually eaifting forefig!:t and appre» 
hended motive, it 13 proper tocall perfectly voluntary. 
So'mach as proceeds upon a motive, out of fight and 
the operct.on cf which depends upon habit 1s imper- 
fe&!, voluntary : 

Tru fort of habit however mut be admitted to 
retain fomething of the nature of voluntarinefs 
fortwo reaiors Fuirft, it proceeds upon judgment, 
or apprehended motives, thevgb the reafons of that 
jadg-nent be oat of fight and forgotten; at the time 
the individyal performed the firft action of the kind, 
his proceeding was perfectly voluntary Secondly, 
tne cuttom cf language authorife us in denominaurg 
every 2ction asin fome degree voluntary, whicha 
volition, forefight or apprehended motive in a contrary 
@iretion might have prevented from taking pl«ce. 
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Perhaps no action of a man arrived at years of ma- 
turity 1s, in the fenfe above defined, perfetly volun- 
tary as there 1s no demonftration in the higher branches 
of the mathematics, which contains tie whole of its 
proof within itfelf, and does not depend upon former 
propofitions, the praofs of which are not prefent to the 
mind of the learner. ‘The fubtlety of the human mind 
in this refpect isincredible. Many fingle actions, 1f 
carefully analyfed and traced to their remoteft fource, 
would be found to be the complex refult of different 
motives, to the amount perhaps of fome hundreds, 

In the mean time it 1s obvious to remark, that the 
perfection of the human character confifts 11 approach- 
ing as neatly as poffible to the perfecly voluntary 
fiate We ought to be upon all occafions prepared ta 
render a reafon of our actions, We fhould remove 
ourfelves to the fartheft diftance from the ftate of mere 
inanimate machines acted upon by caufes of which they 
have no underftlanding We fhould be cautious of 
thinking 1t a fufficient reafon for an ation, that we are 
accuftomed to peiform it, and that we once thought 
itright The human underftanding has fo powerful a 
tendency to improvement, that it 1s More tuan proba- 
ble that in many inftances the arguments which once 
appeared to us fufficient, would upon re-examination 
appear indeqnate and futile We fhould theiefore 
fubject them to perpetual revifal In our {peculative 
opinions and a aL oe principles we fhould never 
confider the book of enquiry as thut We fhould ac- 
cufom ourfelves notto forget the reaions that pro- 


duced our determination, but be ready upon all oc- ~ 


cafions clearly to announce and fully to enumerate 
them 


Having thus explained the nature of human ations, 
involuntary, imperfectly voluntary, and voluntary, 


let us confider how far this explanation affects the doc- - 


trine of the prefentchapter. Now it fhould feem that 
the great pratical political principle remains as entire 
asever. Stull volition and forefight, in their ftnic&t and 
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accurate conftradtion, are infeparable. All the moft 
important occafions of our lives are capable of being 
{ubyected at pleafure toa decifion, as nearly as pofi- 
ble, perfectly voluntary Still ic remains true that, 
when the underftanding ciearly percenves rectitude, 
propricty and eligibility to belong to a certain con- 
dact, and fo long as 1t has that perception, that con- 
duct will infauibly be adopted A perception of 
troth wil inevitably be produced by a clear evidence 
brought home to the underftanding, and the cenftancy of 
the perception will ne proportioned to the apprehend- 
ed value of tue thing percerved Reafon therefore 
and conviction {till appear to be the proper inftru- 
ment, and tre fufficient initrument for regulaung the 
actions of mankind 

Having fuiiciently eftablithed the principle, that 
in ali caies of volition we aét not from impulfe, but 
opinion, there 1s a farther obftacle to be removed, 
before this reafonirg can be ufefully applied to the 
fabje& of political melioration It may be objected 
by 2 perion who fhou.d admit the force of the above 
arguments, ‘that lritlewas gained by thisexpofitionto 
the caufe 1t was intended to promote. Whether or no 
the actions of men- frequently arife, as fome authors 
has eafierted, from 1mmediate impreffion, it cannothow- 
ever be dented that the perturbations of fenfe frequently 
feduce tae judgment, and that tne sdeas and tem- 
porary notions they produce are too ftrong for any 
force that can be brougat againft them but, what 
Man 15 HOw in this re{pcct, he will always to a certain 
degree remain. kre vill always have fenfes, and, in 
{pice of all te attempts waici can be made to mor- 
tify taem, their pleaiures will aways be accompanied 
With srritation end alluremen*. Hence it appears, 
tict all aaezs of valt ana extraordinary improvement 
in man are vifzonary, that ne will always remain in 
fome degree the due of 1l.unon, and that reafon, and 
2b‘o'ate, inpartia! truth, can never hop: to pods 
feswenrires! 
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The firft obfervation that fuggeits itfelf upon this 
ftatement is, that the pots already eftablifhed tend 
in fome degre2 to fer this new queftion in a clearer 
light From them it may be inferred that the con- 
tending forces of reafon and fenfe, in the power- they 
exerciie over our conduct, at leaft pafs through the 
fame medium, and affume the fame form. It 15 opi- 
nion contending with opinion, and judgment with 
judgment; and this confideration is not tnattended 
with encouragement When we difcourfe of the com- 
parative powers of appetite and reafon, we {peak of 
thofe aétions, which have the confent of the mind, 
and partake of the nature of volantary The qaef- 
tion neither 1s nor deferves to be, 1efpecting exfes 
where no choice 1s exerted and no preference fhown. 
Every man 1s aware, that the cafes, into which voli- 
tion enters either for a part of the whole, are fufi- 
ciently numerous, to decide upon all that 1s moft im- 
poitantin the cvents of our.ife It follows therefore 
that, in the contention of fenfe and reafon, it canaot 
be improbable to hope that the opinion which is in- 
trinfically the belt founaed fhall ultimately prevail. 

But let us examine a little minutely thefe pleafures 
of fenfe, the attractions of which are fuppofed to be 
fo irrefiftible © In reality they are in no way enabled 
to maintain their hold upon us, but by means of the 
adfcititious ornaments with which they are afiduoufly 
connected, Reduce them to their ciue nakednefs, and 
they would be generally deipiied Where almoft is 
the man, who would iit down with impatient eager- 
nefs to the moft {plendid feaft, the moft éxquifite 
viands and highly Havoured wines, “ taite after tafe 
upheld witn kondlieft cnange,”’ + he muft fic down 
alone and it were notrelieved and afifted by the more 
exalted charms of fociety, converfation and mutual 
benevolence *? Strip the commerce of the fexes of all 
its attendant circuinttances, andthe effe& would be 


fimilai Tell aman that all women, fo faras fenf. 
Vou I. _G 
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is concerned, are nearly alike Bid him therefore 
take a partner without any attention to the fymmetry 
of her perfon, her vivacity, the voluptuous foftnefs of 
her temper, the affectionate kindnefs of: her feelings, 
her imagination or her wit. You would probably. 
inftantlv convince him that the commerce i1tfelf, which 
by fuperficial obfervers is put for the whole, is the 
leaft important branch of the complicated confide- 
ration to which it belongs It 1s probable that he 
who fhould form himfelf with the greateft care upon a 
fyitem of foltary fenfualifm, would come at laft toa 
decifion not very different from that which Epicurus 
is faid to have adopted, in favour of frefh herbs and 
water from the {pnng. 

‘© But let it be confeffed that the pleafures of fenfe 
&@re unimportant and trivial. It 1s next to be afked, 
whether, trifing asthey are, they may not never- 
thelefs pofiefs a delufive and treacherous power, by 
means of which they may often be enabled to over- 
come every oppofition~” 

Tne better to determine this queftion, let us fup- 
pofe a man to be engaged in the progreflive volup- 
tuoufnefs of the moit fenfual fcene Here, 1f ever, 
he may expect fenfation to be triumphant _Paffion 
3s in this c2fe in its fur: career. He impatiently fhuts 
Out every confideration that may difturb his enjoy- 
ment, moral views and diffuafives can no longer 
obtrude tnemifelves into his mind, he refigns himielf, 
without power of reiitance, to his predominant idea. 
Alas, 1n this (iuaticn nothing is fo eafy as to extin- 
guifh his fenfual.ty! Teli him at this moment that 
his fatner is dead, that he has loft or gained a con- 
fiderable fum of money, or even perhaps that his fa- 
voarte horfe 1s ftolen from the meadow, and his 
whole paflion fhali be infantly annihilated So vait 
is tne power which a mere propofition poffefies over 
the mina of man So con{cious are we of the pre- 
carioufnefs of tne fafcination of tae fenfes, that upon 
fach occafions we provide againft tne flighteft inter- 
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ruption. If our little finger ached, we might pro- 
bably immediately bid adieu to the empire of this 
fuppofed almighty power Itas faid to be an expe- 
riment fuceefsfully made by faslors and perfons in that 
dafs of fociety, to lay a wager with their comrades 
that the fexual intercourfe fhall not take plae between 
them and ther bedfellow the enfuing night, and to 
truft totheir veracity for a confefflion of the event. 
The only means probably by which any manever fuc- 
ceeds in indulging the pleafures of fenfe, 1m contra- 
diction to the habitual perfuafion of his yudgment, 1s 
by contriving to forget every thing thit can be offered 
agunft them, Jf notwithftanding all his endeavours 
the unwifhed for idea intrudes, the indulgence in- 
ftantly becomes impofhible. Is itto be fuppotcd that 
that power of fenfual allurement, which mutt be care- 
fully kept alive, and which the flighteft accident 
overthrows, can be invincible only to the artillery 
of teafon, and that the moft irrefittible confiderations 
“of jaftice, intereft and happinefs will never be able ha~ 
bitually to control 1t? 

To confider the fubje&t in another point of view. 
It feems to be a ftrange ablurdity, to hear men affert 
that the attractions of fenfual pleafure are irrefiftible, 
in contradidtion to the multiplied experience of all 
ages and countries. Are all good ftories of our na- 
ture falfe? Did no man ever refift terptaticn? On 
the contrary, have not all the confiderations which 
have powei over our hopes, our fears, or our weak- 
nefies been, in competition with a fim and manly 
virtue, employed in vain? But what has been done, 
may be done again. What has been done by indi- 
viduals, cannot be impoffible, in a widely different 
ftate of fociety, to be done by the whole tpecies 

The fyftem we are here combating, of the srrefif- 
trble power of fenfual allurements, has been nume- 
roufly fupported, and a variety of arguinents has been 
adduced in its behalf. Among other things it has 
been remaiked, ** that, as the human mind has no 
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-nnate and original principles, fo al! the information 
it has, is derived from fenfat.on; and every thing 
trat pafies vithin it, 15 either direct impreffion upon 
cur eaternal organs, or the fubftance of fuch impref- 
fons modified and refred through certain intellec- 
taal franers and alembics It is therefore reafonable 
to conclude, tha: the original fubftarce fhould be moft 
powerfu in its properties, and the pleafures of ex- 
terral fenfe more genvine than any othe: pleafure 
Every ferfation 1s by its very nature accompanied 
with t:e rdea of pleafure or prin in 2 vigorous or 
feebie degree Treonly tung which can or ought 

excite deGre, 1s nappinefs or agrecable fenfation. 
Te is urpes ble that the Eand can be ftretched out to 
obzain aay thing, except fo far as it 1s confidered as 
Gefirable , and to be defrableis the fare thing as to 
have 2 tenaency tocomrunicate pleafure. Thus af- 
ter all the complexities of philofophy, we are brought 
back to tais imple and irrefiftibie propofition, that 
man isanenjmmal purely fenfaal Hence it follows 
st in a‘l his tranfaétions much mof depend upon 
iz—mediate impreffion, and httle is to be attributed 
to the geverel.tics of raticcinaticn ” 

Al tre premifes in the objection here ftated are 
unaueficnably true Manis juft fuch an animal as 
tue objection deferibes. Every thing within him that 
his a tendency to voluntary action is an affair of ex- 
ternal or internal fcu‘e, and has relation to pleafure 
orpain Butitdces net follow from hence, that the 
pleci.res of ocr caternal orgazs are more exquifite 
than any oher pleafures. It 1s by no means unex- 
amplea fer tne refuit of a combination of materials to 
be moze excelient than the materials themfeives _ Let 
us confider tne materials by means of which an ad- 
mirable poem, .or, 2f vow will, the author of an ad- 
mirable pens, 1 conttruted, and we {hall immed~ 
ately .cknowledce tnis to be the cafe In reality the 
pleafures ofa favage or, waicnismuchthe fame thing, 
of a brute, are feeble indeed compared with thofe of 
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the man of civilifation and refinement. Our fenfual 
leafures, commonly fo called, would be almoft unt- 
verfally defprfed, had we not the art to combine them 
with the pleafures of intelle& and cultivation No 
man ever performed an act of exalted benevolence, 
without having fufficient reafonto know, at leaft fo 
long as the fenfation was prefent to his mind, that all 
the gratifications of appetite were contempible in the 
comparifon. That which gives the laft zeft to our 
enyoyments, 1s the approbation of our own minds, the 
confcioufnefs that the exertion we have made was fuch 
as was called for by impartial juftice and reafon; and 
this confcioufnefs wall be clear and fatisfying in pro- - 
portion as our decifion in that refpeét 1s anmixed 
with error. Our perceptions cin never be fo lum:- 
nous and accurate 1n the belief of falfhood as of truth. 

The great advantage poffeffed by the allurements of 
fenfe is, ‘« that the ideas fuggefted by them are definite 
and precife, while thofe which deal in generalities are 
apt to be faint and obfcure. The difference is like that 
between things abfent and prefent; of the recommen- 
dations poffeffed by the latter we have a more vivid per- 
Ception,and feem to havea betteraflurance of the probabi- - 
lity of their attainment. Thefecarcumftances mut necef- 
fariy, inthe comparifon inftitated by the mind in all 
fimilar cafes, toacertain degree incline the balance to- 
waids that fide. Add to which, that wnat 1s prefent 
forces itfelf upon our attention, while that which is 
abfent depends for its recurrence upon the capriciouf- 
nefs of memory.” 

But thefe advantages are feen upon the very face of ~ 
them to be ofa precariousnatare If my ideas of vir- 
tue, benevolence and juftice, or whatever itis that ought 
to reftrain me from an improper leaning te the pleafires 
of fenfe, be now lefs definite and precife, they may be 
gredually and unlimitedly improved If | do not now 
fufficiently perceive all the recommendations they pof- 
fefs, and their clear fuperiority over the allurements of 
fenfz, there 1s farely no oan impoffibility in my be- 
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ing made to underftand a ditiné propofition, or in my 
being fully convinced by an unanfwerable argument. 
As to recolleGhon, that 1s certainly a faculty of the 
=uund w hich 1s capable of improvement; and the point, 
of whicn I have been once intimately convinced and 


have hada lively and profound impreffion, will not 


e2iily be forgotten when the period of action fhall ar- 
mve. 

I: has been faid‘‘ thata rainy day will frequently 
converta man of valour into acoward ”’ If that fhould 
be the cafe, there is no prefumption in affirming that 
his courage Was built upon very flight and inadequate 
motives Hory long wouid a fenfation of this kind be 
able to hold out againft the idea of the benefits to arife 
f-om fis valour, fafety to his family and children, de- 
feat to an unjnft and formidable affuilant, and freedom 
and felscity to be fecured to his country ? In realaty, 
the atmofphere, iniead of confiderably affecting the 
mafs of mankind, affects in an eniment degree only a 
fmali part of thatmafs The rayjority -re either sbove 
or belovs it; are either too grofs to feel ftrongly theie 
minute vamnations, or too b ty toattend to them. The 
cafe is toa confiderable degree the fame with the reft 
ofour animal enfations ‘' Indigeftion,’’ it has been 
faid,‘* perhaps a Atofthe tooth ach, renders a man 
inzepable of ftrong thirki g and fpirited caertion.”? 
Ho , far would they be able to mainrain their ground 
again.t an unexpected piece of intelligence of the moft 
deligitful nature r 

Prinis probably more formidable in its attacks upon 
us, ani move eaquilitely f2it than any fpecies of bodily 
pleafure Vet atl mitory affords us examples, where 
pain has becn .ontemned ond defied by tae cnergies of 
Inteueétaa: rai lution Dowe not rerd of Mutius 
Scerolez who ivuueied his hand to be dex~oyed by fire 
witnout betraying ans fymptom of emotion, and 
archbiftop Cranmer wao endured the fure trial tw 
bun¢red years ago i our Own Country * Is itnot re- 
corded of Anaxarchus thit, while fuffering the mott 
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excruciating tortures, he exclaimed, ‘* Beat on, ty- 
rant! Thou mayeft deftroy the fhell of Anaxarchus, 
but thou canft not touch Anaxarchus himfelf?”? ‘The 
very, favage Indians fing amidft the wanton tortures 
ae are inflicted on them, and tauntingly provoke 
their tormentors to more ingenious cruelty When we 
read fucn ftories, we. recognife in them the genuine 
characteriitics of man. Manis not a vegetable to be 
governed by fenfations of heat and cold, drynefs and 
moifture. He is areafonablecreature, capable of per- 
ceiving what 1s eligible and right, of Se BASU 
certain principles upon his mind, and adhering in- 
flexibly to the refolutions he has made. 
Let us attend for a moment to the general refult of 
the preceding difcuffions. ‘The tendency of the whole. 
is to afcertain an important principle in the fcience of 
the human mind If the arguments here adduced be 
admitted to be valid, it neceflarily follows, that what- 
ever can be adequately brought home to the convidtion 
of the underftanding, may be depended upon as af- 
fording a fecure hold upon the condué, Weare no 
longer at liberty to confider man as divided between 
two independent principles, or to imagine that his 
inclinations are in any cafe inacceffible through the me- 
dium of his reafon. We find the thinking principle 
within us to be umform and fimple ; in confequence 
of which we are intitled to conclude, that at 1s in every 
re{pect the proper fubyeét of education and perfuafion, 
and 1s fufceptible of unlimited improvement. There 
as no conduét 1m atfelf reafonable, which the refutation 
of error, and diflipating of uncertainty, will not make 
appear to be fuch There is no conduct which can be 
fhewn tobe reafonable, the reafonsof which may not foon- 
er or later be made impre live, irrefiftible, and matterof 
habitual recollection. Lastly, there isno conduét, the 
reafons of which are thus conclufive and thus communi- 
cated, which will not infallibly and uniformly be 
adopted by the man to whom tney are communicated. 
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It may not be improper to attend a little to the ligh€ 
which may be derned from thefe f{peculations upon 
certain maxims, almo# univerfally received, but w hich, 
as trey Conrey no diftinct ideas, may be predudtive 
of mifchief, and can fcarcely be produive of good. 

Tre frft of thefe 1s, that the paffions ought to be 
perited, bet not to be eradicated Another, con- 
vesying neary the fameleffon, but in different words, 
is {03% paltion is not to be conquered by reafon, but 
by bringing fome other paffion into contention with 
it 

Tne word pafon is a term extremely vague in its 
figriscaion It 1s ufed principally in three fenfes. 
It et er -eprefents the ardour and vehemence of mind 
Witi Buch cay object 1s parfued ; or fecondly, that 
temcorcary p°rfuafon of eacellence and defirablenefs, 
Which “companies any a“1on performed by us con- 
trary to our more cu'tomery and ufual habits of think- 
mg, or-laftly thofe exterial modes or neceifities to 
wrict the whole human fpecies 1s asthe fubjeét, fuch 
as -.ager, tie paffon bet~ een the feaes, and others 
Ic 12.4 of trefe fenfes 1s the word to be underftood 
in the max.nis above flated * 

In the ari i2nf2 :thas fufficiently appeared that none 
of our tenfat.ons, or Wnicr 1s the fame thing, none 
of c<r :3ecs, 2re unaccompamed with a confcioufnefs 
of cle-fare or pzin , confequently all our volitions are 
atve1ced wits complacence or averfion, In this fenfe 
Witnout a:l dovot paffiion cannot be eradicated, but mn 
tris fente alfo paf'onis fo far from being incompatible 
s.ita reafon tiat.tis infeparable from it Vuirtue, 
Ancer.ts, jutice, aid al' tnofe principles v hich ere 
begotten and caeriied in us by a due exerc.fe of rea- 
fo-_ aul never be very trenuoufly efpoufed, til they 
are rder.is loved, thatis, till their valueis clearly 
percer'<d and aveqsately underftood. In this fenfe 
not ing isreceflary, bat to fhow us that a thing is 
tray good ando-tay to be defired, in order to excite 
in usa paflon forits attainment, Iftherefore this be . 
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the meaning of paffion in the above propofition, it 1s 
true that paffion ought not to be eradicated, butit 1s 
equally true that 1t cannot be eradicated it is true, 
that the only way to conquer one paflion 1s by the in- 
tioduétion of another, but itis equally true that, 1f 
we employ our rational faculties, we cannot fail of 
thus conquering our erroneous propenfities. ‘Che 
maxims therefore are nugatory 

In the fecond fenfe our paffions are ampition, 
avarice, the love of power, the love of fame, envy, 
revenge, and innumerable others Mnuferable indeed 
would be our condition, 1f we could only eapel one 
bad paffion byanother of the fame kind, and there 
Was no way of rooting out delufion from the mind, but 
by fubfituting another delufion in its place Butit 
his been demontftrated at large that this is not the cafe. 
Truth 1s not lefs powerful or lefs friendly to ardent 
exertion than error, and needs not fear tts encounter. 
Falfhood is not, as {uch a principle would fuppofe, 
the only element in which the human mind can exift, 
fo that, 1f the fpace which the mind occupies be too 
much rarefied and cleared, rts exiftence or health will 
be in fome degree injmied. On the contrary, we need 
not fear any finfter confequences, from the fubverfion 
of error, and mtroducing.as much truth into the mind 
as we cin poflibly accumulate All thofe notions by ~ 
which we are accuftomed to afcribe to any thing a 
value whichit does not realy foffefs, fhould be eradi- 
cited without nfiercy , and truth, a found and juft efti. 
mate of taings, which is not lefs favourable to zeal 
or activity, fhould be earneftly and inceffantly culti- 
vated 

In-the third fenfe of the word paffion, as it de- 
fcribes the refult of thofe cirsunftances wich are com- 
mon to the whole fpecies, fuch as hunger and the pro- 
penfity to the intercourle of the fexes, it feems fufici- 
ently 1eafonable to fay that no attempt caght to be 
made to eradicate them. But this fentument was hard« 
ly worth the formality of a maxun. So far as thefe 
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propenfities ought to beconquered or reftrained,-there 
1s no reafon way tis fhould not be effected by the due 
exercue of the underitanding. From ti efe wlluftrations 
it is famicrentl, apparent, that the care r.commended 
to us oot to extinguifh or feek to extirguifh our paf- 
fions, 1s founded inaconfafed or miftakea view « f the 
fubject 

Another maxim not inferior in reputation to thofe 
2bG.e reciied, is that of following nature But the 
term natare were, 1s fill more loofe and unintelligivie 
than tne term paffion was before If it be meant that 

e Ought to acco rmnodate ourfelves to nunger and t.¢ 
Other ay, €tites whic. recomnmon to om .recies, this 
1s prob-o., trae Hu. taeiz appetites, fome ot them 
In povtcaar lead to esceis, and the .nifchief with 
Whi.d tiey cre pregnant 1s to becorreéted aot sy 
confa ting ourappetites butourreafon Ifit be meant 
that -e irou!d fu.low initinét, it has been proved tnat 
we hare no inftinds The advocates of this maxim 
are a>. to coniicer whatever now exifts among man- 
kind 2s inherent and perpetual, and to conclude that 
this 1s t6 be maintained, not in proportion as it can be 
fhown to be r2afonable, but becaufe it is natural. Thus 
it has been faid, that man 1s naturally a religious ani- 
mal, and for this reafon, and not in proportion to our 
power of demonitrating :ne being of a God or the 
truth of Chriitanity, religionis to be maintained, 
Thus egain it has been cailed natural, that men fhould 
form them({elyes intoummenfe tribes or nations, and go 
to war with each otner Thus perfons of narrow views 
and. obferyation, regard every t ing as natural and 
right, that happens, however capricioufly or for 
howeven fhort a time, to prevail in the fociety in 
wh.ch they live. The only things which can be faid 
to compofe the nature or conftitution of man, are our 
external ftructure, which itfelf 15 capable of bein 
modified wath indefinite variety; tne appetites an 
imprefions growing out of that ftrudture, and the ca- 
pacity of combining ideas and inferring conclufions. 
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The appetites common to the fpecies we cannot wholl 
deftroy the faculty of reafon 1t would be abfurd fy{- 
tematically to counteract, finceatis only by fome fort 
of reafoning bad or good, that we can fo much as 
adopt any fyftem, In this fenfe therefore no doubt we 
ought to follow nature, that 1s, to employ our under- 
ftandings and increafe our difcernment But, by con- 
forming ourfelves to the principles of our conftitution 
in this refpect, we moft effectually exclude all follow- 
ing, or implicit aflent If we would fully comport 
ourfelves in a manner correfpondent to our properties 
and powers, we muft bring every thing to the ftand- 
ard of reafon Nothing muft be admitted euher as 
principle or piecept, that wall not fupport this trial. 
-Nothing muft be fuitained, becaufe it 1s ancient, be- 
caufe we have been accuftomed to regard at as facred, 
or becaufe it has been unufual to bring its validity into 
gueftion Finally, if by following nature be under- 
ftood that we muft fx our preference upon things that 
will conduce to human happinefs, in this there 1s fome 
truth But the truth xtcontains is extremely darkened 
by the phiafeology in which itis couched We mutt 
confider our external ftructure, fo far as relates to the 
mere queftion of our prefervation As to the-reft, 
whatever will make a reafonable nature happy will 
make us happy, and our preference ought to be be- 
ftowed upon that fpecies of pleafure which has moft in- 
dependence and moft animation 

The corollanes refpefting pol.tical truth, dedu-i- 
ble from the fimple propofition, which feems clearly 
eftablithed by the reafonings of the prefent chapter, 
that the voluntary actions of men aie in all inflances 
conformable to the deductions of their underftanding, 
are of the higheft: importance Hence we may infer 
what are the hopes and profpeéts of human improve- 
ment The dottrine wv hich may be founded upon thefe 
principles, may perhaps beft be exprefied in the five 
following propofitions: Sound reafoning ana truth, 
when adequately communicated, mult always be vice 
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torious overerror Sound reafoning and trath are 
Capable of bemg fo communicatd Lruathis omni- 
petent- Trevices and moral weaknefs of man are not 
anvinibie. Man 1s peifectible, or in other words 
{a‘cepub!e of perpetual improvement. 

Thele propcfitious wu! be found in part fynonimous 
With €ach otaer. Buttne time of the enquirer will not 
be unprofitzoly fpent in copiouily clearing up the 
foundations of moral and political fyfem — It 1s ex- 
tremely bene‘ic.al that truth fhoula be viewed on all 
fides and examined under dincrent aipe&ts The 
propoitions are even inctle more than fo many diffe- 
rent mouescf tating the principal topic of thischapter, 
Bat, tues 41!) notadmit eaci of a ditimét tr in of 
argurrent: in its f. port, it may not hov ever be ufe- 
leis to be *ow Upon ea-na fhort iiluftration 

The nerf cf tii. propofitions 1s fo exident, that it 
nee> on y be ficted in crder to tne being univerfally 
adritted. {: t ere any one who can imagine that 
when dound argument and fophiftry are fairly brought 
into comparioa, tie viclory can be doubtful? So- 
pnidr: m2; affumea plauibe ppearance, and con- 
trive to a certain extent to bewilder the uaderftanding. 
Ba. ..sone of the prerogatives of truth to fuilow 1¢ 
in its mazes and itrip it of difguite. Nor does any 
dittcalty from this confiderution interfere with the 
eftabuushment of tue prefent propofiuon We fuppofe 
truts mot mereis to be exnibiced, but adequatels com- 
municated ; trat isin other words, diftinctl, appre- 
Lended p, the perf.n to whom it is addreffed In 
tr. alc the*..or 7s too fure to admit of being con- 
tro ert_ab tre moi mcterate hepticifm 

Tne icons propo itio* is, t.at f-und reafoning and 
tra: 1 alc Capad!2 of being adequately communicated by 
CAs vaste anos 367) 1.15 propofition may be undei- 
ficod of ia " ¢ mmu.u.cai_on, eit-er as it affects the 
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duppofed. ‘The incapacity of human intellect at pre- 
fent requires that this opportunity fhould be of long 
duration or repeated recurrence. We do not always 
know how to communicate all the evidence we are 
capable of communicating, ina fingle converfation, 
and much lefs in a fingle inftant. But if the communt= 
tator be fufficiently mafter of his fubyeét, and if the trath 
be altogether on his fide, he muft ultimately fucceed in 
his undertaking. We fuppofe him to have fufficient 
urbamity to concihate the good will, and fufficient 
energy to engage the attention of the party concerned. 
In that cafe there 19 no prejudice, no blind reverence 
for eftablifhed fyftems, no falfe fear of the inferences 
to be drawn, that can refift him. He will encounter 
thefe one after the other, and he will encounter them 
with fuccefs. Our prejudices, our undue reverence 
and imaginary fears flow out of fome views the mind 
has been induced to entertain, they are founded in the 
belief of fome propofitions. But every one of thefe 
propofitions 1s capable of being refuted. ‘The cham- 
pion we defenbe proceeds from point to point; if in 
any his fuccefs have been doubtful, that he will retrace 
and put out of the reach of miftake; and 1t is evident 
ty impoffible that with fuch qualifications and fuch 
perfeverance he fhould not ultimately accomplith his~ 
purpofe 

Such is the appearance which this propofition af. 
fames when examined in a loofe and practical view. In 
ftrict confideration it will not admit of debate Man 
isarational being. If there be any man, who 1s in- 
capable of making inferences for himfelf, or underftand& 
ing, when ftated in the moft explicit terms, the in- 
ferences of another, him we confider as an abortive 
produdtion, and not in ftri€tnefs belonging tothe hu- 
man fpecies Jt is abfurd therefore to fay that found 
reafoning and truth cannot be communicated by oneman 
toanother Whenever in any cafe he fails, it is that 


heis not fufficiently laborious, patient andclear, We 
Vout. H 
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fuprofe of courfe the perfon who undertakes to 
communicate the truth, really to poffefs 1t, and be 
mafter of bis fzbye& 5 for it 1s fcarcely worth an ob- 
fervation to fay, that that waich he has not himfelf, he 
cannot communicate to another 

If truth therefore can be brorght home to the con- 
viction of the individual, let us fee how it ftands with 
the public ertne world Now in the firft place, at 1s 
extremely clearthatif no individual canrefift the for.e of 
truth 1tcan only be neceflary to apply tnis propofition 
from individual to individual, and we fhall at tength 
comprehend the whole. Thus the afirmation im its 
literal fenfe 1s completely eftablifhed. 

Wath refpett to the chance of faccefs, this will de- 
pend, firft, upon the precluding all extraordinary 
con\ucfions of nature, and after this upon the activity 
ard energy of thofe to whofe hands the facred caufe of 
truth may be intruited. It 1s apparent that if yuftice 
bedone to tts merits, 1t includes init the indeftructible 
germ of ultimate yictory. Every new convert thatis 
mace te its caufe, 1f he be taughtits excellence as well 
as its reality, isa frefh apoftle to extend its ulumina- 
tions tzrougha wider {phere Inthis refpectitrefembles 
the motion ofa falling body, which increafes its rapi- 
cit} in proportion to the fquares of the diftances Add 
to which, that, when a convert to truth has been 
edequately informed, it is barely poffible that he 
fhouid ever fail in his adherence ; whereas error con- 
tains «nit the principle ofits own mortality hus 
the ad: ocates of falfhcod and miftahe muft continually 
diminifh, and the well informed adherents of truth in- 
cefantly muluply 

It has fometimes been afirmed that, whenever a 
qcefion is ably brought forward for examination 
t-e dec.on of the human fpecies muft ultimately be 
onthe mght fide But this propofitionis to be under- 
food with allowances Civil policy, magnificent 
emoluments and finifter motives may upon many oc- 
eafions, by diftracting the attention, caufe the worfe 
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reafon to pafs as if it were the better. It is not ab- 
folutely certain that, in the controverfy brought for- 
ward by Clarke and Whifton againft the doctrine of 
the Trinity, or by Collins and Woolfton againft the 
Chriftian revelation, the innovators had altogether the 
worft of the argument Yet fifty years after the agi- 
tation of thefe controverfies, their effeéts could fcarce- 
ly be traced, and things appeared on all fides as 1f the 
controverfies had never exifted Perhaps it will be 
faid that, though the effects of truth may be obfcured 
for a time, they wall break ont in the fequel with 
double luftre. But this at leaft depends upon circum- 
ftances. No comet muft come in the mean time, and 
{weep away the human fpecies no Attila muft have 
it in his power once again to lead back the flood of 
barbarifm to deluge the civilifed world and the 
difeiples or at leaft the books of the original cham- 
pions muft remain, or their difcoveries and demon- 
ftrations muft be nearly loft upon the world. 

The third of the propofitions enumerated 1s, that 
truth 1s omnipotent. This propofition, which 1s con- 
venient for its brevity, muft be underftood with h- 
mitations It would be abfurd to affirm that truth, 
unaccompanied by the evidence which proves it to 
be fuch, or when that evidence is partially and im- 
perfectly ftated, has any fuch property. 
{pficiently appeared from the arguments already ad- 
duced, that truth, when adequately conmunicated, 
is, fo faras relates to the conviction of the under- 
ftanding, irrefitible There may indeed be propo- 
fitions, which, though true in themfelves, may be 
beyond the f{plere of human knowledge, or re{pectin 
which human beings have not yet difcovered fuff- 
cient arguments for their fupport. In that cafe, 
though true in themfelves, they are not truths to us. 
The reafoning by which they are attempted to be 
eftablifhed, 1s not found reafoning It may perhaps 
be found that the human nund 1s not capable of ar- 
riving at abfolute certainty upon any fubyeét of en- 


But it has . 
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guiry: and it maft be admitted that human fcience 
is attended with all degrees of certainty, from the 
hicheft more] evidence to the flighteft balance of pro- 
bability. Bet human beings are capable of appre- 
hending ard weighing all thefe degrees; and to know 
the exac guanuty of probability which I ought to 
aferioe to 2ay propefition, may be faid to be in one 
tenfe the pofteding certain knowledge It would far- 
ther be abfurd, 1f we regard truth in relation to its 
empire 0 er our eenaees to fuppofe that it is not 
izmiuted 17 1:3 Operations by the faculties of our frame. 
It may be compared to a conaoifear, who, however 
confumaraie be histalents, can extract from a given 
inftroment cnly fuch tones as t)at inftroment will af- 
ford. But within thefe limits the deduction which 
forms the principal fubftance of this chapter, proves 
to us that whatever is brought home to the conviction. 
of the urderftanding, fo long as it 1s prefent to the 
mind, pofiefzs an endsfputed empire over the conduct, 
Nor will he who 1s fufficiently converfant with the 
fcience of intelle@, be hafty in affigning the bounds 
of curcapacity. There are fome things which the 
SrnGure of our bodies will render us for ever unable 
to efe&, but in many cafes the lines, which appear 
to preferibe 2 term to our efforts, will, like the mufts 
taat artfe from a lake, retire farther and farther, the 
more clo’ely we endeavonr to approach them. 
Fourthlv, the vices and mora] weaknefs of man are 
not invincible, This is the preceding propofition 
with a very flight variation in the flatement Vice 
and weaknefs are founded upon ignorance and error; 
but truth is more powerful than any champion that 
can be brought into the field againft it , confequently 
truth has the faculty of expelling weaknefs and vice, 
and placing nobler and more beneficent principles in 
their ttead eats 7 
Laftly, man is perfectible. This propofition needs 
fome explanetior. 
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By perfeétuble it 1s not meant that he 1s capable of 
being brought to perfection. But the word feems 
fufficiently adapted to exprefs the faculty of being 
continually made better and receiving perpetual 1m- 
provement, and in this fenfe 1 is here to be under- 
ftood. The term perfectible, thus explained, not 
only does not 1mply the capacity of being brought 
to perfection, but ftands in exprefs oppolition to it. 
If we could arr.ve at perfection, there would be an 
end of our improvement. There 1s however one thing 
of great umportance that it does imply ; every per- 
fection or excellence that human beings are competent 
to conceive, humanbeiugs, unlefs in cafes that are 
palpably and unequivocally excluded by the ftructure 
of their frame, aie competent to attain. 

This 1s an inference which immediately follows 
from the omnipotence of truth. Every truth that is 
capable of being communicated, is capable of being 
brought home to the conviction of the mind. Every 
principle which can be brought home to the convi¢tion 
of the nffd, wall anfallbly produce a correfpondent 
effect upon the conduct If there were not fomething _ 
in the nature of man incompatible with abfolute per- 
fection, the doctrine of the omnipotence of truth 
would afford no imall probability that he would one 
Re, reach it. Why is the perfection of man impof- - 
iDle @ 3 

The idea of abfolute perfeétion is fcarcely within 
the grafp of human underftanding If {erence were 
more familiarifed to fpeculations of this fort, we fhould - 
perhaps difcover that the notion itfelf was pregnant 
with abfurdity and contradi€ion. 

It 1s not neceffary in this argument to dwell upon 
the limited nature of the human faculties. We can- 
neither be prefént to all places nor to all times. We 
cannot penetrate into the effences of things, or rather 
we have no found and fatisfactory knowledge of © 
things external to ourfelves, but merely of our own 
fenfations. We cinnot difcover thecaufes of things, , 

Nin ae 
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or afcertain that in the antecedent which connects it 
with the confequent, and difcern nothing but their 
contigusty*. Wath what pretence can a being thus 
fhut in on all fides lay claim to abfolute perfection ? 

But, not to infift upon thefe confiderations, there 1s 
ene principle in the human mind, which mutt for ever 
exclude us from arriving at a clofe of our acquifitions, 
and confine us to perpetual progrefs. The human 
mind, fo far as we are acquainted with it, is nothing 
elfe buca faculty of perception. All our knowledge, 
all our ideas, every thing we poffefs as intelligent be- 
ings, comes from umprefion. All the minds that exit 
fet out from abfolute ignorance They received firft 
one imprefiion, and then a fecond As the impref- 
fions became more numerous, and were ftored by the 
help of memory, and combined by the faculty of affo- 
ciation, fo the experience increafed, and with the ex- 
perience the knowledge, the wifdom, every thing 
that diftinguifhes man from what we underftand by a 
** clod of the valiey.”? ‘Tnts feems to be a fimple and 
incontrovertible hiftory of intellectual being, and, if 
it be true, tnen 2s our accumulations have been incef- 
fant in the time thats gone, fo, as long as we con- 
tinue to perceive, to remember or refiect, they mu 
perpetually increafe. 
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OF THE INFLUFNCE OF CLIMATE. 
Adeans by which hiberty is to be sntroduced —Their efficacy 


llufirated —Fadis in confirmation of thefe reafonings — 
fn, ererce. 


W O points farther are neceflary to be luflrated, 
in order to render our view of man in Jus focial 
capacity 1mpartialand complete. There are certain 
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phyfical caufes which have commonly been fuppofed 
to oppofe a palpable Barrier to the political improve- 
ment of our fpecies climate, which is imagined to 
render the introduction of liberal principles upon this 


{ubject in fome cafes ampoffible: and luxury, which, » 


in addition to this difqualification, precludes their re- 
vival even in countries where they had once moft emi- 
nently flourifhed. 

An anfwer to both thefe objections ts included in 
what has been offered upon the fubjeé&t of the volun- 
tary actions of man. If truth when properly difplayed 
be omnipotent, then neither climate nor luxury are 
invincible obftacles. But fo much ftrefs has been laid 
upon thefe topics, and they have been fo eloquently 
inforced by poets and men like poets, that it feems ne- 
ceflary ta beftow upon them a diftinét examination. 

*¢ It is ampoffible,”’ fay fome, ‘* to eftablith a fyftem 
of political liberty in certain warm and effeminate 
climates.’? 'To enable us to judge of the reafonable- 
nefs of this affirmation, let us confider what procefs 
would be neceffary in order to introduce political li- 
berty into any country. 

The anfwer to this queftion is to be found in the 
anfwer to that other, whether freedom have any real 
and folid advantages over flavery ? If it_have, then 
our mode of proceeding refpecting it. ought to be exe 
actly parallel to that we fhonld employ in recomniend- 
ing any other benefit If I woald perfuade a man to 
accept a great eftate, fuppofing that poffeffion to 
he a real advantage , 1f I would induce him to felect 
for his companion a beautiful and accomplifhed wa- 
man, or for his friend.a wife, a brave and difintereft- 
ed man; 1f I would petfuade him to prefer eafe to 
pain, and gratification to torture, what more 1s ne- 
ceffary; than that I fhowld inform his underflanding, 
and make him fee thefe things in their true and ge- 
nuine colours? Should I find itneceffary to enquire firft 
of what climate he was a native, and whether that were 
favourable to the pofleffion of a great eftate, a fine wo~ 
man, Ora generous friend ? 
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The advantages of liberty over flavery are not lefs 
real, though unfortunately they have been made lefs 
p2lpable in their application to the welfare of commu- 
nitres at large, than the advantages to accure in the 
cafes above enumerated. Every man has aconfufed 
fenfe of the real flate of the queftion, but he has been 
taught to believe that men would tear each other to 
pieves, 1f they had not priefts to direét their confci- 
ences, lords to confult for their tranquillity, and kings 
to pilot them in fafety through the dangers of the 
political ocean. Bet whether they be mifled by thefe 
er other prejudices, whatever be the fancied terror 
that mmcuces them quietly to fubmit to have their 
hands bound behind them, aad the fcourge vibrated 
ever their heads, all thefe are queftions of reafon. 
‘Truth may be prefented to them in fuch irrefifizble 
evidence, perhaps by fuch yuft degrees familiarifed to 
their apprehenfion, as ultimately to conquer the ioft 
ob tinate prepoffefions. Let tne prefs find its way 
into Perfia or Indoftan, let the politi.al truths difco- 
vered by the beft of the European fages be transfufed 
into their Janguage, and it 1s impoffible that a few 
folicarv converts fhould not be made [tis the pro- 
percy of truth tofpread ; and, exclufively of any pow- 
erful counteraction, its advocates in each fucceeding 
year will be fomewhat more numerous than in that 
which went before The caufes, which fufpend its 
progrefs, arife, not from climate, but from the watch- 
ful and intolerant jealoufy of defpotic fovereigns — 
Wat 1s here ftated 1s 1n fact Isttle more than a branch 
of tae princysle which has been fo generally recog- 
nfed, ‘* that government 1s founded in op:mion*.”’ 

Let us fappofe then that the majority of a nation by 
however Jow a progrefs are convinced of the defirable- 
pefs, or, which amounts to the fame, the pradhicabi- 
lity of freedom. The fuppofinon would be parallel, 
if we were to imagine ten thoufand men of found in- 
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tellect, fhut up in amadhoufe, and fuperintended by a 
fet of three or four keepers. Hitherto they have been | 
perfuaded,/for what abfurdity has been tco great for 
human intdlleét to entertain ? /. that they were deftitute 
of reafon, and that the fupetintendence under which 
they were placed was neceffary for their prefervation. 
They have therefore fubmitted to whips and ftraw and, 
bread and water, and perhaps imagined this tyranny 
tobeablefing Buta fufpicion 1s at length by fome 
means propagated among them, that all they have 
hitherto endured has been an impofition. The fuf- 
picion fpreads, they reflect, they reafon, the ideais 
communicated from one to another through the chinks 
of their cells, and at certain tumes when the vigilance 
of their heepers has not precluded them from mutual 
fociety. It becomes the clear perception, the fet- 
tled perfuafion of the majority of the perfons con- 
fined. 

What will be the confequence of thisopinion * Will 
the influence of climate prevent them from embracing 
the obvious means of their happinefs? Is there any hu- 
man underftanding that will not perveive a truth hke 
this when forcibly and repeatedly prefented? Is there 
a mind that will conceive no impatience of fo horrible 
@ tyranny * In reality the chains fall off of themfelves, 
when the magic of opinion isdiffolved Whena great 
majority of any fociety are perfuaded to fecure any 
benefit to themfelves, there 1s no need oftumult or v10- 
lence to effect it ‘The effort would be to refift reafon, 
not to obey it. The prifoners are collected in their 
common hall, and the keepers inform them that it is. 
time to return to their cells = They have no longer 
the power to obey. They look at the impotence of 
their late mafters, and {mule at their prefumption, 
‘They quietly leave the manfion where they were hither- 
to immured, and partake of the bleflings of hght and, 
air like other men 

It may perhaps be uafeful to confider how far thefe 
reafonings upon the fubjeGt, of liberty, are confirmed, 
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to us by general experience as to the comparative m- 
efficacy of climate, and the fuperior influence of c1r- 
cumftances, political and focial The following in- 
itances are for the moft part abridged from the judict- 
Ous collect.ons of Hume upon the fubject *. 

t. Ifthe theory} nere afferted be true, we may ex- 
pest to find the inhabitants of neighbouring provinces 
in d.ferent ftates, widely difcriminated .by the in- 
Auence of covernment, and little affimilated by re- 
fevblarce of climate Thus the Gafcons are the gayeft 
people in France; but themoment we pafs the Pyrenees, 
we find tne ferious and {aturnine charaéter of the Spa- 
n.avd. Thus the Athenians were lively, penetiating 
and ingen.oas, but the Thebans unpoluhed, phlegma- 
ficand dsll 2 It would be reafonable to expect 
that different races of men, intermixed with each 
other, but differentl, governed, would afford a ftrong 
and vilible contrat. Thus the Turks are brave, open 
and fincere, but the modern Greeks mean, cowardly 
and aeceitful 3. Wandering tribes clofely con- 
ngcted among themfelves, and having little fympathy 
with the peoole with whom they refide, may be ex- 
pected to have great fimilarity of manners Their 
fituation renders them confpicuous, the faults of in- 
dividuals refiect difhonour upon the whole, and their 
manners will be particularly fober and reputable, un- 
lefs they fhauld happen to labour under fo peculiar an 
od:um as to renderall endeavour after reputation fi uit- 
lefs, Thus the Armenians in the Eaft areas umiver- 
{ally diftiaguitted amaag tne nations with whom they 

efide, as the Jess in Europe; but the Armenians 
are noted for probitv, and the Jews for extortion 
4 What refemblance is there between the ancient 
and the modern Greeks, berveen the old Romans and 
tae prefent inhabitants of Italy, between the Gauls 
and tne French ? Diodorous Sicalus defcribes the 
Gauls asparticalarly given totaciturmity, and Ariftotle 
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affirms that they are the only warlike nation who are 
negligent of women, s 

if on the contrary climate were principally con- 
cerned in forming the characters of nations, we might 
expe to find heat and cold producing an extraordi- 
nary effect upon men, as they do upon plants and 1n- 
fexior adimals But the reverfe of this appears to be 
the fact. Is 3t fuppofed that the neighbourhood of 
the fun renders men gay, fantaftic and ingenious ? 
While the French, the Greeks and the Perfians have 
been remarkable for their gaiety, the Spaniards, the 
Turks and the Chinefe are not lefs diftinguifhed by 
the ferioufnels of their deportment. it was the opi- 
nion Of the ancients that the northern nations were 
incapable of civilization and improvement, but the 
moderns have, found that the Engisth are not inferior 
tn literary eminence to any nation in the world. 
Is iwtafferted that the northern nations are more 
hardy and courageous, and that conqueit has ufually 
traveiled from, that to the oppoiste quarter? It 
would have been truer to fay that conqueft 1s ufual- 
ly made by poverty upon plenty he Lurks; who 
from the deferts of T artary invaded the fertile provinces 
of the Roman empire, met tne Saracens half way, who 
were advancing with fimilar views from the no lefs 
dreary deferts of Arabia. in their extreme perhaps 
heat and cold may determine the chara¢ters of nations, 
of the negroes for example on one fide, and the Lap- 
landers onthe other Not but that in this very inftance 
much may be alcribed to the wretchednefs of a ftenle 
climate on the one hand, and to tne indolence cdn- 
fequent upona {pontaheous fertility on the other. As 
to what 1s more than this, the remedy has not yet been 
difcovered Ph¥fical caufes have already appeared 
to be powerful, till moial ones can be brought into 
operation, - 

Flas it been alleged that carnivorous nations are en- 
dowed wath the greateft couiage’ The Swedes, whofe 
nutriment 1s meagre and {paring, have ranked with 
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the mof diftinguifhed modern nations in the operations 
of war. 

It is ufaally faid, that northern nations are moft ad - 
dicted to wine, and fouthern to women Admitting 
this obfervation im its full force, it would only prove 
that climate may operate npon the groffer particles of 
our frame, not that it influences thofe finer organs upon 
which the operations of intelle& depend. But the 
truth of the firft of thefe remarks may well- be 
doubted. The Greeks appear to have been fufficiently 
addi&ed to the pleafures of the bottle. Among the 
the Perfians no charaGter was more coveted than that of 
a hard drinker. It is eafy to obtain any thing of 
the negroes, even their wives and children, in exchange 
for liquor. 

As to womer the circumftance may be account- 
ed for from meral caufes. The heat of the climate 
obliges both fexes to go half naked. The animalar- . 
raves fooner at maturity in hot countries And both 
thefe circumftances produce vigilance and jealoufy, 
caufes which inevitably tend to inflame the paffions. 

The refult of thefe reafonings 1s of the utmoftim- 
portance to him who fpeculates upon principles of 
government There have been writers on this fub- 
je&, who, admitting, and even occafionally declaim- 
ing with enthufiafm upon the advantages of liberty 
and the equal claims of mankind to every focial he- 
nefit, have yet concluded, ‘* that the corruptions of 
defpotifm and the ufarpations of ariftocracy were con 
genial to certain ages and divifions of the world, and 
under proper limitations entitled to our approbation.”” 
Bat this hypotkefis will be found unable to endure the 
teft of ferious reledion There isno ftate of mankind 
that renders them incapable of the exercife of reafon. 
‘There is no period in which 1t 1s neceflary to hold the 
human fpecies ina condition of pupillage. If there 
were, 1 would feem but reafonable that their fuper- 
intendents and guardians, as in the cafe of infants of 
another fort, frould provide for the means of their 
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fubfiftence without calling upon them for the exertions 
of their own underftanding. Wherever men are com- 
petent to look the firft duties of humanity in the face, 
and to provide for their defence againit the invafions 
of hunger and the inclemencies of the fky, it can 
Icarcely be thought that they are not equally capable 
of every other exertion that may be effential to their 
fecurity and welfare. 

The real enemies of liberty 1n any country are not 
the people, but thofe higher orders who find their ima- 
ginary profit inacontrary fyitem. Infufe juft views 
of fociety into a certain number of the liberally edu- 
cated and reflecting members, give to the people 
guides and inftructors, and the bufinefs is done, This 
however is not to be accomplithed but ina gradual 
manner, as will more fully appear in the fequel. The 
error lies, not in tolerating the worft forms of go- 
vernment for a time, but in fuppofing a change amprac- 
ticable, and not inceffantly looking forward to its ac- 
complifhment. 
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Lhe objection ftated.—Source of this objection.— Refuted 
Srom mutability—from mortality—fiom fympathy — 
The probability of perfeverance confide ed. 


HE fecond objection to the principles already 
ah eftablifhed is aerived from the influence of lux- 
ury, and affirms, ‘ that nations like individuals are 
fubye4 to the phenomena of youth and old age, and 
that, when a people by effeminacy and depravation 
of manners have funk into decrepitude, it 13 not wath- 
in the compafs of human abihty to reftore them to vi- 
gour and innocence ” : 

Vou. I. I a 
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This tdea has been partly founded upon the romantic 
notions of pagoral life and the golden age. Innocence 
is notvirtue. Vartve demands the active employment 
ofan ardent mind m the promotion of the general 
good No mancan be eminently virtuo.s, who 15 not 
accutomed to anextentfive range of reflection. He mutt 
fee all the benefits to arife from a difinterefted proceed- 
ing, and muft underftand the proper method of pro- 
ducing thofe benefits. Ignorance, the flothful habits 
and limited views of uncaftivated hfe have notin them 
more of true virtue, though they may be more harm- 
lefs, than laxury, vanity and extravagance, Indivi- 
duals of exquifite feesing,w hofedifgaft has been excited 
by the hardened felfithnefs or the unblafhing corruption 
which have prevatledin their own times, have recurred in 
inmzgination to the foretts of Norway or the bleak and 
uncomfortable Highlands of Scotland in fearch of a 
purer race of mankind. ‘This umagination has been 
the offspring of difappomtment, not the dsctate of rea- 
fon and philofophy. 

Ir may be true, that ignorance is nearer than pre- 
judice to the reception of wifdom, and that the abfence 
of virtue is 2 condiuon more aufpicious than the pre- 
fence of 1ts oppofites In this cate it would have been 
juiter to compare a nation funk im luxury, to an indi- 
yiduel with confirmed habits of wrong, than to an 1n- 
disidual whoma debulitated conftitution was bringing 
fat tothe grave. But nerther would that comparifon 
have deen fair ad equitable. 

The condition of nations is more fluctuating, and 
wil be found lefs obitinate in 1 refiftance to a con- 
fiftent endeavour for their improvement, than that of 
indviduis. in nations fome of their members will be 
lefs confrmed in error than others A certain nomber 
will be only in a very fmall degree indsfpofed to Iiiten 
to tae voice of truth. This number, from the very 
nature of jat fentments, muft in the-ordinary courfe 
of things perpetually increafe Every new convert will 
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Be the means of converting others. In proportion as 
the body of difciples 1s augmented, the modes of 
attack upon the prejudices of others will be varied, 
and fuited to the variety of men’s tempers and pre~ 
poffeffions. 

Add to this that generations of men are perpetually 
going off the ftage, while other generations fucceed. 
‘The next generation wall not lave fo many prejudices 
to fubdue. Suppofe a defpotic nation by ome revo- 
lution in its affairs to become poffeffed of the advan- 
tages of freedom. The children of the prefent race 
will be bred in more firm and independent habits of 
thinking , the fupplenefs, the timidity and the vicious 
dexterity of their fathers will give place to an erect 
mien, and a clear and decifive yudgment The partial 
and imperfe& change of character which was intro- 
duced at firft, will in the fucceeding age become more 
unalloyed and complete. , 

Laftly, the power of reafonable and juft ideas in 
changing the character of nations, is in one refpeé in- 
finitely greater than any power which can be brought 
to bear upon a folitary individual. The cafe is not 
of that cuftomary fort where the force of theory alone 
is tried in curing any perfon of his errors, but is as af 
he fhould be placed in an entirely new fituation His 
habits are broken through, and his motives of action 
charged Inftead of being perpetually recalled to 
vicious priftices by tue recurience of his former con- 
nections, the whole fociety receives an impulfe froin 
the fame caufe that aéts upon the individual New 
idcus are fuggeted, and the langour and umbecilaty 
which might oe incident to each, are counteraéted by 
the {pectacle of general enthufiafm and concert. 

But it has been farther alleged, <* that even fhould 
a luxurious nation be induced by intolerable grievances 
and notorious ufurpation to embrace juft principles 
of human fociety, they would be unable to perpetuate 
them, and would foon be led back by their eval habits 
to their former vices and corruption.”? that 1s, they 
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would be capable of the heroic energy that fhould ex- 
pel tre ufurper, but not of the moderate refolution 
that fhould prevent his return They would roufe 
themielyes fo far from their lethargy as to affume a 
new character and enter into different views; but, 
after paving forfome time acted upon their convictions, 
they woula fuddenly become incapable of underftand- 
ing the truth of their principles and feeling their in- 
ffzence 

Mien always 2& upon their apprehenfions of prefer- 
ablenefs There are few errors of which they are 
culty, waich mav not be refolved into a narrow and 
inscecuate view of the alternative prefented for their 
choice Prefent pleafure may appear more certain and 
eligible than difiant good. But they never choofe eval 
as apprehended to be evil. Whereveraclear and un- 
anfwerable rotion of any fubjed 1s prefented to their 
view, a correfpondent action or courfe of a€tions in- 
exitably follows. Having thus gained one ftep in the 
2cquifition of truth, it cannot eafily be conceived as 
loft. A bedy of men, having detected the injurious 
ecn‘ecuences ofan evil under which they have long 
Isboured, and having fhaken it off, will fcarcely vo- 
lnnterily reftore the mifchief thes haveannthilated No 
recol.ection of paft error can reafonably be fuppofed,to 
rare ftrength enough, to lead back into abfurdity and 
wncemperfated fubye&ion men who have once been 
thorougiily av akened to the perception of truth. 
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HUMAN INVENTIONS SUSCEPTIBLE OF PERPETUAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 


Wh aia of man—infanced, firft, 1 lanzuage—Its 
eginniugs.— Abfratiion —-Complexity of language.--~ 
Second inftance. alphabetecal writing —Huteroglyphtes 
at firft uusverfal.—Progrefive deviations.—Apphica- 
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EFORE we proceed to the dire& fubje& of 
B the prefent enquiry, it may not be improper 
to refume the fubyect of human improveablenefs, 
and confider it in a fomewhat greater detal. An. 
opinion has been extenfively entertained, ‘‘ that the 
differences of the human fpecies in different ages and 
countries, particularly fo far as relates to moral prin- 
eiples of conduét, are extremely infignificant and 
trifling , that we are deceived in this refpect by dif- 
tance and confounded by glare, but that in reality 
the virtues and vices of men collectively taken, always 
have remained, and of canfequence,’’ 31s faid, “* al- 
ways will remain, nearly at the fame point.” 

The erroneoufnefs of this opinion will perhaps be 
more completely expofed by a fummary recollection 
of the attual hiftory of our {pecies, than by the clofeft 
deduétions of abftra& reafon We will in this place 
fimply remind the reader of the great changes which 
man has undergone as an intelleétual bein g, entitlin 
us to infer the probability of improvements not lefs 
effential to "be realifed in future The conclufion to 
be deduced from this delineation, that .his moral im- 
provements wall in fome degree keep pace with his 
inteleiual, and his aétions correfpond with his opi- 
nions, muft depend for iy force upon the tram of rea- 
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foning which has already been brought forward under: 
that head =, 

Let us carry back our minds to man in his original. 
fate, a heing capable of impreffions and knowledge 
to an unbounded extent, but not having as yet e+ 
ceived the one or cultivated the other, let us contraft 
this being with all that {cience and genius have ef- 
feted and from hence we may form fome idea what 
it 1s of whicn human nature is capable It 1s to be 
remembered, that this being did not, as now, de- 
rive affiftance froma the communications of his fellows, 
nor had his feeble and crude conceptions aflifted.by 
the experience of fucceffive centuries, but that in the 
fate we are figuring all men were equally ignorant. 
The field of amprovement was before them, but for 
every fiep in advance they were to be indebted to 
their urtatored efforts. Nor 1s it of confequence whe- 
ther fuch was aétually the progrefs of mind, or whe- 
ther, as others teach, the progrefs was abridged and 
man was immediately advanced half way to the end of 
his career by the interpofition of the author of hts na~ 
ture. Ia any cafe itis an allowable, and will be 
found no unimproving fpeculation, to confider mind 
25 1t 1s initfelf, and-to enquire what would have been 
its biftery, 1f immediately upon its production, it 
had been left to be aéted upon by thofe ordinary laws 
of the univerfe with whofe operations we are ac- 
quainted 

One of the acquifitions moft evidently requifite as 
2 preliminary to our prefent improvements 1s that of 
language. But it 1s impoffible to conce.ye of an ac~ 
cucition, that muZ have been 1n its origin more dif. 
ferent from what at prefent it 1s found, or that lefs 
promifed that copioufnels and refinement it has fince 
exmibited ; 

ts begirming was probably from thofe involuntary 
cries, which infants for example are found to utter in 
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the earlicl ftages of their exiftence, and which pre> 
vioufly to the idea of exciting pity or procuring af- 
fiftance, fpontancoufly arife from the operation of 
pain upon our animal frame Thefe cries, _when ace 
tually uttered, become a fubject of perception to him 
by whom they are uttered, and being obferved to be 
conftantly affociated with certain preliminary impref- 
fions and to excite the idea of thofe impreflions in the 
hearer, may afterwards be repeated trom reflexion 
and the defire of relief Eager defire to communicate 
any information to another, will alfo prompt us to 
utter fame fimple found for the caret of exciting 
attention This found will probably frequently recur 
to organs unprattifed to variety, and wall at Jenoth 
ftand as 1t were by convention for the information 
intended to be conveyed. But the diftance is ex- 
treme from thefe fimple modes of communication, 
which we poffefs in common with fome of the infe- 
rior animals, to all the analyfis and abftra€tion which 
languages require 
Abitraction indeed, though, as 1t iscommonly une 
derftood, it be one of the fublimeft operations of mind, 
is in fome fort coeval with and infeperable from the 
exiftence of mind* ‘The next ftep to fimple per- 
ES 
* Lhe queftion, whether or not the human mind 1s 
capable of forming abftrad ideas, has been the fubjeE 
of much idle and unprofitable difguifitron The debate has 
chiefly _artjen from a habit of ufing the term idea, not, as 
Mr. Locke does, for every conception that can exif? in the 
mind, but as conftantly deferipteve of an umage, or picture. 
dt 1s certain that we have a general fardard of fome 
Sort tn our minds, in confeguence of which, tf an ant- 
mal ss prefexted to our view, we can in moft cafes decide 
that it 155 or zs not, a hoi fe, aman, (Xe; nor will it 
be maintained that we fhould be unable to faim fuch guaz- 
ments, evenif we were denied the ufe of fpeech, “It 2s 
certain that we could never tn any case reafon, avere zt 
nob for thes power of gereraltfatzon, enabling us from like. 
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ception is that of comparifon, or the coupling together 
of two ideas and the perception of their refemblances 
and dizerences Wuathout comparifon there can be 
no preference, 22d without preference no voluntary 
aGion. taong it mutt be acknowledged, that this 
comparifon is 2n operation which may be performed 
by the mind without adverting to its nature, and 
that. neither the brute nor the ae has a con{cioul- 
ne{s of the feveral fteps of the intellectual progrefs. 
Comparifon immediately leads to imperfe& abftraction. 
Fhe tenfation of to-day is claffed, +f firmiar, with 
the fenfation of yefterday, and an inference 1s made 
refpecting the condu€ to be adopted Without this 
degree of abftraGion, the faint dawnings of language 
already defcribed, could never have exifted A 
firaGion, which was neceffary to the firft exiftence of 
language, is again affifted in its operations by lan- 
geage That generalifation, which 1s rmplied in the 
very notion of a thinking being, being thus em- 
bodied and rendered palpable, makes the mind ac- 
quainted with its own powers and creates a reftlefs 
défire after farther progrefs. 


antecedent, to rafer lite confeguerts , and it well fearcely 
be dened at rhe prefeut da, that brutes are endowed with 
a facult, of reafon. 

dt is 2 curtats fa, and on that aceoust worth ry to be 
wert.intd in this place, that tle human mind 1s perhaps 
arcatable of ertertaring ary but general rdeas. Toke, . 
fer € ampe, a wive ghaf. Uf, afier this glaft ts 
oa. bdrawe:7, J prefent to 94 arother from the fame Jet 
yea wl progabl, be wz cble to determine woheher at is 
ereteer or tee fame It ts wtb a ltxe inattention that 
fe glee 5 reralesewafack of rep The fhepherd unly 
Goi nguyac. the featares of every one of hes foeep from the 
fea ares of ever, atser But st 1s rwmpoffible,, to indrvi- 
Gace fe zx currtmaras as to caufe our idea to be twuly par- 
ticelar, aud not fecal Thus there are memorable in- 
fences of sre mar fa nearly refembling another, as to be 
ebets pay. hinjr if upon the wife and all ib: relat.ves of 
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But, though :t be by no means impoffible, to trace 
the caufes that concurred to the prodnétion of lan- 
guace, and to prove them adequate to their effect, 
it does not the lefs appear that this 1s an acquifition 
of flow growth and ineftimable value ‘he very fteps, 
were We to purfue them, would appear like an endlefs 
labyrinth. The diftance 1s 1mmeafurable, between 
the three or four vague and inarticulate founds uttered 
by animals, and thecopioufnefs of lexicography or the 
regularity of grammar. The general and {pecial names 
by which things are at firft complicated and afterwards 
divided, the names by which propeities are feparated 
from theui fubftances, and powers from both the compre- 
henfive diftribution of parts of {peech, verbs, adjectives 
and particles, the inflexions of words by which the 
change of their terminations changes their meaning 
through a variety of fhadings, their concords and their 
governments, all of them prefent us with fuch a bound- 
lefs catalogue of fcience, that he, who on the one 
hand did not know that the tafk had been actually per- 
formed, or who on the other was not intimately ac- 
‘quainted with the progreflive nature of mind, would 
pronounce the accomplifhment of them impoffible ~ 

A fecond invention, well calculated to imprefs us 
with a fenfe of the progreflive nature of man, 1s that 
of alphabetical writing  Hieroglyphical or pi€tnre- 
writing appears at fome time to have been univerfal, 
and the difficulty of conceiying the gradation from 
this to alphabetwal 1s fo great, as to hdve induced 
Hartley, one of the moft acute of phtlofophical writers, 
to have recourfe to miraculous inteipofition as the only 
adequate folution In reality no problem can be ima- 
gined more operofe, than that of decompofing the 
founds of words into fout-and-twenty fimple elements 
or letters, and again finding thefe elements inall other 
words When we have examined the fubjecta little 
more clofely, and perceived the fteps by which this 
labour was accomplifhed, perhaps the mmenfity of the 
fabour Wall rather gain upon us, ag he that fhall have 
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counted a million of units, will have avafter idea upon 
thefubsect, than he that oniy confiders them 3n the grofs, 
In China hierogivphical writing hes never been fu- 
perfeded py a’ phabetical and thus from the very nature 
of their language, which 1s confiderably monofyllabic, 
the fame fcund being made to figr.fy 2 great variety 
of op,e&s, by means of certain fhadings of tone too 
delicate for-ny alphabet toreprefent. The have how- 
ever two hinus ct writing one for tne learned, and 
another for the vulgar. The leirned adhere cloiely ta 
their hicrogiy phical wr.ting, reprefenting every word 
b. its correfponding pidiure; bat the valgar are fre- 
Quert in their deviations from at 
Eherogivpiical writing and fpeech may indeed be- 
ecr sdered in the frt infance as two languages, run- 
ping paralied to eachother, but with no neceflary 
connection, The picture and the word each of them 
reprefent the 1dea, one as immedjately as the other. 
But, taougi independent, they will become acciden- 
taliy effociated, the picture at firft imperfedtly, and 
afterwards more confiantly fuggefling the idea of its 
corréfponzent found. Itis in thss manner that the 
mercantile clafies of China began to Corrupt, as it 1s 
fiyied, their hieroglyphical writing They had a 
word fuppofe of t.0 fyliables townte The characler 
appropriate to tnat word they were notacquainted with, 
or it failed to feggef itfeaf to ther memory Bach of 
the fyllables however was a diftinct word in the lan- 
uage, ans the characters belonging to them perfect- 
y fariliar- The exped.ent that fuggefied itfelf was 
to wr.te tneie two characters with a mark fignifying 
ne... UR.on, tiougn in reality the characters had hitherte 
beer appropriated to ide~s of a dierent fort, wholly 
enconrefted with that now intended ta be conveyed. 
Thus a fortof rebus or charade was produced. In 
other cafes the word, though monofyllabic, was ca- 
pable of being divided into twa founds, and the fame 
procefs w2s employed. This is a firft flep towards 
alphabetical analyfis Some word, fuch as the inter- 
jection O/ or tae particle 4 1s already 2 found perfedly 
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fimple,and thus furnifhes a firft ftone to theedifice. But, 
though thefe ideas may prehaps prefent us with a faint 
view of the manner in which an alphabet was produced, 
yet the actual production of a complete alphabet is 
perhaps of all human difcoveries, that which required 
the mot perfevering reflection, the luckieft concurrence 
of circumftances, and the mojt patient and gradual 
progrefs . 

Let us however fuppofe man to have gained the two 
firft elements of knowledge, {peaking and writing ; 
let us trace him through ail his fubfequent improve- 
ménts, through whatever conflitutes the inequality 
between Newton ana the ploughman, and indeed 
much mose th2u this, fince the moft 1gnorant plough- 
man incivilifed fociety 1s infinitely diffrent from what 
he would have been, when ftripped of all the benefits 
he has derived fiom literature and the atts ‘Let us 
furvey the earth covered with the labours of man, 
houfes, inclofures, harvefts, manufactures, inftruments, 
machines, together with all the wonders of painting, 
poetry, eloquence and philofophy. 

Sach was man in bis original ftate, and fuch is man 
as we at prefent behold him. Is it poffible for us to 
contemplate what he has already done, without being 
imprefied with a ftrong prefentament of the improve- 
ments he has yet to accomplifh? There 1s no fcience 
thatis notcapable ofadditions, there 1s vo artthat may 
not be carried to a ftill begher perfection If this be 
true of all other feiences, why not of morals? If t, is 
be true of all other arts, why not of focial inftitution? 
The very conception of this as poffible, 1s in the 
higheft degree encouraging. If we can ftill farther 
demonitrate 1t to be a part of the natural and regular 
progrefs of mmd, oar confidence and our hopes will 
then be complete ‘This 1s the temper with which we 
ought to engage in the itady of political truth. Let 
us lock back, that we may profit by the experience 
Of mankind , but let us not look back, atifthe wii- 
dom of our anceftors was fuch as to leave no room fcr 
future impxovement, 
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Matare cf the engu.rs —Cennedton of polities and morals. 
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Dif.adion Se ween fociety ard government. 


N the preceding book we have cleared the founda- 
tions for the remaining branches of enquiry, and 
fhown what arethe profpetts it is reafonable to enter- 
tain cs to future polit.cal umprovement The effects 
which are producea by pofitive intitunons have there 
been delineated, as weilas the extent of the powers 
etman confidered in his focial capacity. Itis time, 
that we proceed to thofe difquafitions which are more 
immediately the obje@ of the prefert work. 
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Political enquiry may be diftributed under two 
heads firft, what are the regulations which will con- 
duce to the well being of man in fociety, and, fecondly, 
what is the authority which 1s competent to prefcribe 
regulations. , ‘ 

The regulations to which the conduc of men living 
in fociety ought to be conformed, may be confidered 
in two ways" firit, thofe moral laws which are en- 
joined upon us by the diétates of enlightened reafon ; 
and, fecondly, thofe principlesa deviation from which 
the intereft of the community may be fuppofed to ren- 
der it proper to reprefs by fanctions and puntfhment. 

Morality ts that fyftem of conduct which is deter. 
mined by a confideration of the greateft general good: 
he as entitled to the higheft moral approbation, whofe 
conduét 1s, 1n the greateft number of inftances, or in 
the mof momentous inftances, governed by views of 
benevolence, and made fubfervient to public utility. 
In hike manner the only regulations which any poh- 
tical authority can be juftly entitled to enforce, are 
fuch as are beft adapted te public utility. Confegent- 
ly yuft pohtical regulations are nothing more than a 
certain felect pirt of moral law The fupreme power 
ina ftate ougnt not, in the fridteft fenfe, to require 
any thing of its members, thatan underitanding fuffici- 
ently enlightened would not preferrbe without fuch 
interference *, 

Thefe confiderations feem to lead to the detection 
of a miftake which has been very-génerally committed 
by political writers of oat own country They have 
for the moft part confined their refeirches to the quef- 
tion of What 1s a juft political authority or the molt 
eligible form of government, configning to others the 
delineation of right principles of conduét and equitable 
regulations But tnere appears to be fomething pre- 
poiterous 1n this mode of proceeding A well contti- 
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tutec government is only the means for enforcing fuata- 
ble regulations One form of government 1s preferable 
to another in exa@ proportion to the fecurity it affords, 
that nothing fhall be done in the name of the com- 
munity, which 1s not conducive to the welfare of the 
whole. The queftion therefore, What itis which 1s 
thus conducive, 1s upon every account entutled to the 
firft place in our difquifitions. 

One of the ill confequences which have refulted 
from this diftorted view of the fcience of politics, 1s a 
notion very generally entertained, that a community 
or fociety of men hasa right to lay dowa whatever 
roles it may think proper for its own obfervance, 
This will prefently be proved to be an erroneous po- 
fition*. I:tmay be predent m an individual to fubmit 
in fome cafes to the ufurpation of a majority 3 it may 
be unavoidable in a community to proceed upon the 
imperfect and erroneous views they fhall chance to en- 
tertain. but this 1s a misfortune entailed upon us by 
the nature of government, and not a matter of right+. 

A fecond ul confequence that has arifen from this 
proceeding, is that, politics having been thus vio- 
lently fepareted from morality, government itfelf 
has no longer been compared with its true criterion. 
Inftead of enquiring what fpecies of government was 
mof conducive to the public welfare, an unprofitable 
difguiftion has been infiituted refpecting the pra- 
bable origin of government ; and its different forms 
have been eftimated, not by the confequences with 
which they were pregnant, but the fource from which 
they iprusg. Hence men have been prompied to look 
back to the fclly of their anceftors, rather than for- 
ward to tne benefits derivable from the improvements 
cf humen knowledge Hence, in invefligating their 
rights, they have recurred lefs to the great principles 
of morchty, than to tne records and charters of a bar- 
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barous age. As if men were not-entitled to all the 
benefits of the focial ftate, till they could prove their 
inheriting them from fome bequeft of their diftant 
progemtors As 1f men were not as juftafiable and me- 
ritoious, in planting liberty 1n a foil in which it had 
never exifted, asin reftoring it where it could be 
proved only to have fuffered a temporary fufpenfion. 

The reafons here afligned ftrongly tend to evince 
the neceflity of eftablifhing the genuine principles of 
fociety, before we enter upon the direc confideration 
of government. It may be proper in this place to 
ftate the fundamental diftinétion which exifts between 
thefe topics of enquiry. Men affociated at firft for 
the fake of mutual affiftance. They did not forefee 
that any reftraint would be neceflary, to regulate the 
conduct of individual members of the fociety, towards 
each other, or towards the whole. The neceffity of 
reftraint grew outofthe errorsand perverfenefs of afew. 
An acute writer has expreffed this idea with peculiar fe- 
iicity. ‘* Society and governinent,”’ fays he, “are diffe- 
rent inthemfelves, and have different origins. Soci- 
ety is produced by our wants, and government by our 
wickednefs. Society 1s in every ftate a blefling , go- 
vernment even in its beft ftate but a neceffary evil *.”” 
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ROM what bas been faid it appears, that the 

fudject of our prefent enquiry 1s ftridtly fpeak- 
ing a Gepartment of the fcience of morals Morality 
ts the fource from whach its fundamental ax:oms muft 
be Crawo, ana they will be made fomewhat clearer 1a 
tie prefent inftance, 1f we affume the term juflice asa 
general appellation for all moral duty. 

That tris appellation 1s fuficiently expreffive of the 
fab,ect w.ll appear, 1f we examine mercy, gratitude, 
temperarce, or anv of thofe duties which 1n loofer 
fpeak.ng are contradiftinguifhed from juftice Why 
fhould 1 p>rdon this criminal, remunerate this favour, 
or abftain from this indulgence? If 1t partake of the 
n.ture of morality, it muf be either right or wrong, 
jator unjuf It muft tend to the benefit of the in- 
dividaal, either without trenching upon, or with ac- 
tual advantage to the mafs of individuals  Enther 
Way it benefits the whole, becaufe individuals are 
parts of tne whole. Tnerefore to do itis juit, and to 
forbear it 1s injut —By juftwe [ underftand that im 
partial treatment of every man in matters that relate 
to his happinefs, which 1s meafured folely by a con- 
fileration of the properties of the receiver, and the 
capacity of him that beftows Its principle therefore 
is according to a well known phrafe, tobe « no 
refpecter of perfons.”’ 
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Confiderable light will probably be thrown upon 
our inveftigation, 1f, quitting for the prefent the po- 
litical view, we examine juftice merely as it exifts 
among individuals, Juftice 15 4 rule of conduct ori- 
ginating in the connection of one percipient being 
with another A comprehenfive maxim which has 
been laid down upon the fubject is, “* that wé fhould 
love onr neighbour as ourfelves ”” f But this maxim, 
though poffefling confiderable merit as a popular prin- 
ciple, 1s not modelled with the ftri€tnefs of philo- 
fophical accuracy. 

In a loofe and general view I and my neighbour are 
both of us men;. and of confequence entitled to equal 
attention Butin reality 1t 1s probable that one of us 
is a being of more worth and importance than the 
other. A man 1s.of more worth than a beaft , becanfe, 
being poffeffed of higher faculties, he is capable of a 
“more refined and genuine happinefs. In the fame 
manner the illuftrious archbifhop of Cambray was of 
more worth than his valet, and there are few of us 
that would hefitate to pronounce if his palace were in 
flames, and the life of only one of them could be pre- 
ferved, which of the two ought to be preferred 

But there is another grouna of preference, befide 
the private confideration of one of them being farther 
removed from the ftate of a mere animal. We are 
not connected wath one or two percipient beings, but 
with a fociety, a nation, and in fome fenfe with the 
whole family of mankind, Ofconfequence that life 
ought to be preferred which will be moft conducive 
ta the general good. In faving the life of Fenelon, ~ 
fuppofe at the moment he conceived the project of his 
immortal: Telemachus, I fhould have been promoting 
the benefit of thoufands, who have been cured by the 
perufal of that work of fome error, vice and con- 
fequent unhappinefs, Nay, my benefit would extend 
farther than this, for every individual thus cured, , 
has become a better oe of fociety, and has con- - 

a. 
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tribated in his turn to the happinefs, information and 
improverrent of others. 

Suppofe I had been myfelf the valet , I ought to have 
chofen to die, rather than Fenelon fhould have died. 
The lfe of Fenelon was really preferable to that of the 
valet But underftanding is the faculty that perceives 
the truth of this and fimiiar propofitions , and juftice is 
the principle that regulates my condu@ accordingly. 
Tt would have been juft in the valet to have preferred 
the archbifhop tohimfelf To have done otherwife 
W ould have been a breacn of jultice *. 

Suppofe the valet had been my brother, my father 
orms benefador. This woald not alter the truth of 
the propofition ‘Fhe life of Fenelon would full be 
more valuable than that ef the valet , and juftice, pure, 
unadulterated jaftice, would fill have preferred that 
which was moft valuable Juiftice would have taught 
me to fave tne life of Fenelon at the expence of the 
otner What magic is thereinthe pronoun *‘ my,” to 
everturn the decifions cf impartial truth ? My brother 
or mx father may be a fool ora profligate, malicious, 
lyang or difhoneft Ifthey be, of whatconfequence 15 
it tiat thev cre mine ? 

«« Bat to my father I am indebted for ex.ftence ; he 
‘upporzed ne tn the helplefinefs of infancy ’’ W.hen ne 
f-t fao ected himfelf to the necefity of thefe cares, he 
“was probaoly influenced by no pirticular motives of 
bene. olence to lus future offspring Every voluntary 
benefit however entitles the beftuwer to fome kindneis 
and retrbutror Why fo * Becaufe a voluntary bene- 
fit 13 an evidence of benevolentintention, that is, ina 
certain degree, of virtue. It is tne difpofition of the 
mind, not the eaternal action feperately tak.n, that en- 
titiestorefped Butthe merit of thisdifpof tcnisequal, 
wheter the benefit were conferred upon me or upon 
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another, Yand another man cannot both be right in 
referring our individual benefactor, for no man can 
ie at the fame tsme both better and worfe than his. 
neighbour. My benefactor ought to beefteemed, not 
becaufe he beftowed a benefit upon me, but becaufe he 
beftowed it upon ahuman being His defert will be 
in exact proportion to. the degree, in which that hus 
man being was worthy of the diftin¢ction conferred.,. 

Thus every view of the fubje&t brings us back to 
the confideration of my neighhour’s moral worth and 
his importance to the general weal, as the only ftand- 
ard to determine the treatment to'which he he 1s entitled. 
Gratitude therefore, 1f by gratitude we underftand a 
fentument of preference which I entertain towards 
another, upon the ground of my having been the fub- 
je of his benefits, is no part either of yuftice or virtue*. 

It may be objeéted, ‘* that my relation, my 
companion, or my benefactor will of courfe in many 
inftances obtrin an uncommon portion of my regard: 
for, not being univerfally capable of diicriminating 
the comparative worth of different men, { fhall :ne- 
vitably judge moft favourably of him, of whofe vir- 
tues 1 have received the moft unqueftionable proofs > 
and thus fhall be-compelled to prefer the man of moral 
worth whom I know, to another who may poflefs un- 
knowntome, an effential fuperiority ”? - 

This compulfion however 1s founded only in the im- 
perfeCuon ofhaman nature ‘It may ferve as an apolo- 
gy for my error, but can never turn error into truth. 
At wall always remain contrary to the ftrié and univer- 
fal decifions of juftize The difficulty of concer i1¢ 
this, 1s owing merely tooui confounding the difpofition 
from which an action is chofen, with the action itfelf. 
The. difpofition, that would prefer virtue to vice and 
a. erates degree of virtue toa lefs, is undoubtedly a 
fubje&t of approhation; the erroneous exercife of this 
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difpofition by which aw rong object is felected, if un- 

avoidable, is to be deplored, but can by no colour- 

img and ender no denomination be converted inta 
he*. 

it may in the fecond place be objefted, ‘* thata 
mutual commerce of beneits tends to increafe the mafs 
of benevolent action, and that to increafe tie mafs 
of benevolent action 1s to contribute to the general 
good? indeed! Isthe general good promoted by 
fa:fthood, by treating a man of one degree of worth, 
as if he had ten tires that wort? or asif he were 
in any degice ditterent from what he really 1s ° 
Would not the moit benc‘icial confequences refult 
froma uifferent plan, from my conftantly and 
<arefully engviring into tne deferts of all thofe with 
whom I am conned, and from t-eir being fure, af- 
ter acertain ailowance for the fali.bility of human 
judgment, of being treated by me exactly as they de- 
ferved? Who can defcribe the benefits that would 
reiule from fuch a pian cf conduct, if univesfally 
adopted ? 

It would perhaps tend to make the truth in this re{- 
pect more accurately underftood, to confider that, 
waerezst>e received morality teaches me to be grateful, 
Whether in affeGion or inact, for Lenefits conferred 
en myfelf, the reafonings here delivered, without 
yemosing tre tic spon me from pesfonal benefits {exe . 
cept where benefit is conferred from an unworthy mo- 
tive), multi, ly the ubligation. and enjoin me to be alfo 
grateful for benefits conferred upon.oters. My obliga- 
tion towards my benefactor, fuppofing his benefit to be 
jufly conferred, i: in ro fort diflolved ; nor can any 
thing authorifz me to fuperfede it but the requifition 
ofafapenor duty. {[hatwhi-h ties me to my bene- 
factor, upon trefe principles, is the moral w orth he 
kas difpiayed, and it will frequently happen that £ 
fiall be ootiged to yield him the perference, becaufe, 
vile otaer compet.ors may be of greater worth, , 
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the evidence I have of the worth of my benefactor is 
more complete 

There feems to be more truth, in the argument, 
derived chiefly from the prevailing modes of focial ex- 
iftence, in favour of my providing in ordinary cafes 
for my wife and children, my brothers.and relations, 
before I provide for ftrangers, than in thofe which 
have juft been examined As long as the providing 
for individuals is condudted wath its prefent irregu- 
larity and caprice, it feems as 1f there muft be a cei- 
tain diftribution of the clefs needing fuperintendence 
and fupply among the clafs affording it; that each 
man may have hisclaim and refource. But this argi- 
ment 1s to be admitted with greatcaution It belongs 
only to ordinary cafes, and cafes of a higher order or 
a more urgent neceffity will perpeturlly occur, incom- 
petition with which thefe will be altogether impotent. 
We muft he feverely fcrupulous in meafuring the 
quantuty of fupply , and, with refpeét to money in 
particular, fhould remember how little is yet under- 
ftood of the true mode of employing it for the public 
benefit. 

Nothing can be lefs expofed to reafonable exception 
than thefe princtples If there be fuch a thing as 
Virtue, it muft be placedina conformity to truth, and 
not to error. Itcannot be virtuous, that I fhould 
efteen any man, that 1s, confider him as pofieffed of 
eftimable qualities, when in reality he 1s deftitute of 
them Itfurel, cannot conduce to the benefit of man- 
kind, that each man fhould have a different ftandard 
of moral judgment and preference, and that the ftand- 
ard of all fhould vary from that of reality. Thofe 
who teach this, impofe the bittereft difgrace upon 
virtue. They afiert in other words, that, when men 
ceafe to be deceived, when the film is removed from 
their eyes, and they fee things as they are, they wall 
ceafe to be either good or happy. Upon the fyftem 
oppofite to theirs, the foundeft criterion of virtue 1s, 
ta put ourfelves in the place of an ampartial {pectator, 
ofan angelic nature, fuppofe, beholding us ftom am 
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elevated ftation, and aninfluenced by our prejudices, 
conceiving What would be his eftimate of the mtrinfic 
Ser per of our neighbour, and ading accord- 
zy 
_ Having confidered the perfons with whom juftice 
is converiant, let us next enquire into the degree in 
which we are obliged to confult the good of others 
And here upon the very fame reafons st will follow, 
thatit is ju fhovld do all the gcodin my power 
Does a perfon in diftrefs apply to me for relicf * Itis 
mv duacy to grantit, and { commita breach of duty 
in refafing If this princiole be not of univerfal ap- 
phcation, it is becanfe, in conferring a benefit upon 
an ind:.idael, 1 may in fome inflances inflidt-an in-. 
jury of faperior mas utude upon myfelf or feciety 
Now tne fame juftice, that binds me to any individual 
of my fellow men, binds metothe whole, If, while 
I confer a benefit upon one man, itappear, in ftriking 
an equitable balance, tlat [ amsinjuring the whole, 
my action ceafes to be right and becomes abfolutely 
wrong But how much am I bound to dB for the ge- 
neral weal thatis, for the benefit of the indtviduals of 
whom the waole is compofed? Every thing in my 
power. To tue neglect of the means ofmy own ex- 
wtence ? No; for! am msfelf a part of the whole, 
Befide. it will rarely happen that the project of doing 
for others every thing 10 my power, wall not demand 
for its execution-the rrefervation of my own exiltence, 
or mother words, it «ill rarely happen that I cannot 
do more goed in twenty years than inone If the 
eatordinary cafe fhoald occur, in which I ¢an pro- 
mie the general good bs mv death more than by my 
life, jafice requires that I fiould be content to die. 
In ail other cafes, it 1s ju that I fhould be careful to 
maintain mv body and mind in the utmof vigour, and 
in the beft condition for fervice* 

Suppofe, for example, that it is right for one min 
to poflefs a greater portion of property than another, 
ee ee ee es 
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whether as the fruit of his induftry, or the inheritance 
of his anceftors Juftice obliges him to regard this 
property as a traft, and culls upon him maturely to 
to coniider in what manner it may be employed for 
the increafe of liberty knowledge and virtue. He 
has no rignt to difpofe of a fhilling of it at the fug- 
geftion of hiscaprice So far from being entitled to 
well earned pplaufe for having employed fome fcan« 
ty pittance in the fervice of puilanthropy, he 1s 1n the 
eye of juftive a delinquent if he withhold any portion 
from that fervice. Could that portion have been bete 
ter or more worthily employed* That it could, 1s 
implied in the very terms Of the propofition, Then 
it was juft 1t fhould have been fo employed —In the 
fame manne as my pruperty, I hold my peifon as a 
truft in benalf of mankind. lam bound to employ 
my talents, my underitanding, my flrength and my 
time for the production of the greateft quantity of 
general good Such are the declarations of juftuce, fo 
great is the extent of my duty. : 

But juftice 1s reciprocal If it be juft that I thould 
conferabenefit, itis yuftthatanother man fhould receive 
it, and, 1f | withhold from him that to which he is 
entitled, he may juftly complain My neighbour 1s 
in want of ten pounds thatI can fpare. ‘There is no 
law of political iffitution to reach this-cafe, and 
transfer the property from me to han. But in the 
eye of fimple juttice, uniefs 1t can be fhown that the 
money can be more beneficently employed, his claim 
is as complete, as 1f he had my bond in his poffefion, 
or had fupplied me with goods to the amount *. - 

To this it has fomretimes been anfwered, « that 
there 1s more than one perfon, who ftands in need of 
the money I have to fpare, and ef confequence I mutt 
be at liberty to beftow it as I pleafe.”” By no means. 
If only one perfon offer himfelf to my knowledge or 
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fearch, to me there is butone. Thofe others that [ 
cannot find, belong to other rich men to affift (every 
man 1s in reality rich, who has more than his juft oc- 
cafions demand), and rot tome. Ifmore than one 
perfon offer, I am oblig~d to balance their fitnefs, and 
conduct myfelf accordingly It is fcarcely poffible 
that two men ftould be of exactly equal fitnefs, or 
that I fhould be equally certain of the fitnefs of the one 
as of the other. 

It 1s therefore impofible for me to confer upon any 

man a favour; Icancniydohima right Whatever 
deviates from the lawof juftice, trough it fhould be 
in the too much done in fasour of fomeandividual or 
fome patt of thé general whole, 1s fo much fubftrac- 
ted from the general ftock, fo much of abfolute in- 
jufice. 
' he reafonings here alleged, are fuficient clearly 
to eftablifh the competence of juftice as a principle of 
deduction in all cafes of moralenquiry. They are 
themfel\ es rather of the nature of uluftration and ex- 
ample, and, 1f error be imputable to them in parti- 
culars, this will not invalidate the general conclufion, 
the propriety of applying moral jsuftice as a criterion 
in the inveftigation of political truth 

Society ts nothing more than an aggregation of in- 
dixidaals. Its claims and duties muit be the aggregate 
of theirclaims and duties, the one no more precarious 
and arbitrary than the other What has the fociety 
2 right to require from me? The queftion 1s already 
anfsered : every thingthatitismydaty todo Any 
ting morer Certainly not. Can it change eternal 
tatn, erfabvert the nature of men ard their actions? 
Can 1t make my dty confift in committing intempe~ 
rance, ii maltreating or aflatinating my nerghbour*— 
Again. What isit thet tne fociety is bound todo for its 
members? Every thing that 1s requifite for their wel- 
fare Batthenature of their welfare 1s defined by the 
nature of mind ‘That 4.11 mot contribute to 1t; 
¥hica expands the underfand.ng, fupplics uncitements 
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to virtue, fills us with a generous confcionfnefs of our 
independence, and carefully removes whatever can 
impede our exertions. ‘ , 
hould it be affirmed, ‘* that 1t 1s not in the powet 
of any political fyftem to fecure to us thefe advan- 
tages,’? the conclufion will not be lefs incontrover- 
tible. It 1s bound to contribute every thing 1t ts 
able to thefe pirpofes. Suppofe its influence in the 
utmoft degree jimited, there muft be one method ap- 
proaching nearer than any other to the defired ob- 
ject, and that method ought to be univerfally adopt- 
ed There is one thing that political inftitutions can 
affluredly do, they can avoid pofitively counteracting 
the true interefts of their fubjedts. But all capricious 
rules and arbitrary diftin@ions do pofitsvely counter- 
act them. There is fearcely any modification of fo- 
ciety but has in 1 fome degree of moral tendency. So 
far as it produces neither mifchief nor benent, it 1s 
good for nothing So far as it tends to the improvement 
of the community, 1t ought to be univerfally -dopted. 
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Motives of Jurcide: 3 Efe-pe from pain—2z Binve- 
lence —M awrtyrdom confide: ed. 


Weis S reafoning wr'l throw fome light upon the 
long difputed cafe of fuicide ‘* Have Lanipht 
to deftroy myfelf in order to efcape from pain or dif 
grace??? Circamftances that fhouldyuftify fuachanaction, 
can fcarcely occur. Itis difficult to imagine a fitua- 
tion, that fhall exclude the poffibjl.ty of fature life, 
vigour and ufefulnefs. It will frequently happen that 
tae man, who once fav nothing before him but de- 


fpair, fhall afterwards enjoy a long period of happi- 
Vou. 1. L . 
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nefsand honour To efcape from pain is a motive 
exclufitely felfith, and he who poftpones the pofible 
benefit of mzny to his perfonal eafe, feems to be the 
fit object of cenfure, and net of approbation, 

** [s there then no cafe in which fuicide isa virtue *”” 
Whar fhall we think of the reafoning of Lycuryus, 
w..9, when he determined upon a voluntary death re- 
marked, ‘* that all the faculties a rational being pof- 
feffea were capable of a moral ufe, and that, after 
having fpent his life in the fervice of his country, a 
man ought, if pofible to render his death a fource of 
additional benefit??? This was the motive of the fui- 
cide of Codrus, Leonidas and Decius. If the fame 
motive prevailed in the much admured fuicide of Cato, 
and he were inftigated by reafons purely benevolent, 
it isimpodible not to applaud his intention, even if 
he were miftaken inthe application The difficulty 
is to decide whether in any inftance, the recourfe toa 
voluntary death, can overbalance the u‘efulnefs to be 
exerted in twenty years of additional life 

Additional umportance w ill be reflected upon this dif- 
quifiticn, 1f we remember that martyrs [aglugts] are 
fuicides by the very figmification of the term. They 
die for ateftimony [weglugscy]. But that would be 
impofble, if their death were not to a certain degree 
a voluntary adhon We mui aflume that it was pof- 
fible for them to avoid this fate, before we can draw 
any conclufion from it 1n favour of the caufe they ef- 
poufed They were determined to die, rather than 
reflect difhonour on that caufe. 
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OF DUELLING. e 
Motives of duelling. 1 revenge.—2. reputation.—Fat- 
lacy of this motrve —Obyeciion anfwered.—-Illuftra- 


470%. : 
T may be proper in this place to beftow a mo- 
meni’s confideration upon the trite, but very im- 
portant cafe of dueling A short reflection will fuffice | 
to fet 1t in its true light 

This defpicable pra€tzce was originally invented by 
barbarians for the gratification of revenge It was 
probably at that time thought a very happy project 
for reconciling the odioufnefs of malignity with the 
gallantry of courage 

But in this light it is now generally grven up. 
Men of the beft underftanding who lend it their fanc- 
tion, areunwillingly induced to do fo, and engage i 
{ingle combat merely that their reputation may fuftain 
no flander. 

Which of thefe two aétions 1s the trueft teft of 
courage: the engaging in a praCtice which our judg- 
ment difapproves, beciufe we cannot fubmit to the 
confequences of following that yudgment ; or the do- 
ing what we believe to be right, and-cheirfally en- 
countering all the confequences that may be annexed 
to the pradiice of virtue > With what patience cana 
man of virtue think of cutting off the life of a fellow 
moital, or of putting an abrupvclofe to ail the gene- 
rous piojects he may himfelf conceive for the benefit 
of others, merely becaufe he has not tae firmnefs to 
awe impertinence and fulfhood into filence ? 

“* But the refufing a duel 1s an ambiguous action. 
Cowards may pretend principle to fhelter themfelyes 
from a danger they daie not mect.”? 


This as partly true and partly falfe. There are few 
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2ai.cns indeed tuat are not ambiguous, or that with 
tie fame general outline mzy not proceed from dif- 
ferent motives. But the manner of doing them will 
futcienily fhow the princ.ple from which they fpring. 
Fie, that wot'd break through a received cuftom 
beca fe he belseves it to be wrong, muttno doubt arm 
Purfelf sath fortitude The point in which we prin- 
Cpaiv ful as .n sot accarately underflanding car 
Own iricntions, and taking care beforehand to purify 
curfelves from every alloy of weakaefs ind error. 
He, oco.ves forward with uo other idea but that 
cf recutide, ind wro expreffzs, with the fimplicity 
end Sro>reis anich conviGion never fails to infpire, 
ice y.cus wath vhic heis penetrated, 15 in no danger 
er boing mitaken for acoward. If he helitate, it ss 
b_caufe ue has not an idea perfeatly clear of the fen- 
t. mest he intendsto convey [fhe be in any degree 
c-abarraffed, rt is beciafe he has not a feeling, fuf- 
ficiently generous and intrepid, of the guilt of the ac- 
tioi in waica he is urged to enzage 
if courage have aay intelligible nature, cne-of its 
princ p.1 frusts mutt be the daring to fpeak truth at 
zlitimes, to all perfons, and in every poffible fitu- 
ation in wh.cn a well informed fenfe of duty may 
prefeabe it Whats it butthe want of courage that 
fhouid prevent me from faying, ‘* Sir, 1 wall not ac. 
cept your ctallenge. Have I injured you? I will 
r2adiiy aid without compulfion reparr my tnyultice 
to tie uttermoft mite. Have you mifconftraed me? 
rare to me the particulars, and doubt not that what 
is trace 1 will mkeappearto betrue I fhould be a 
notorious criniiel, were [I to attempt your life, or 
efitsoiin an attempt upon mine What compenfa- 
tion vill the opmuon of the world make for the recol- 
leS:on of fo v le and brutal a proceeding ? There 2s 
no t-u2 apolaufe, bat where the heart of him that re- 
ceivesit, peatsin unifon Therets noterriblecenfure, 
that the teart repels with confcious integrity | am 
nat the coward to doa deed that my foul detewts, be- 
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caufe Icannot endure the feoffs of the miftaken Lofs 
of reputation isa feriousevil But I wr'l a& fo that 
no man hereafter fhall fufpeét me of irrefolution and .. 
pufillanimity ”? He that fhould firmly hold this lan- 
guage, and act accordingly, would foon be acquitted . 
of every difhonourable imputation 
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Phyfical equality —Obsedtion —Anfwers.—Meral equa- 
lity —How himuted.— Province of political puftice. 


HE principles of juftice, as explained in the 
ap preceding chapter, pioceed upon the affumption 
of the equality of mankind This equality 1s either 
phyfical or moral, Phyfical equality may be confi- 
dered either as 1t relates to the ftrength of the bady or 
the faculties of the mind. | . 

This part of the fubject has been expofed to cavil 
and objection It has been faid, ‘* that the reverfe 
of this equality is the refult of our experience. 
Among the individuals of our {pecies we actually find - 
that there are not two alike One man is ftrong and 
another weak. One manis wife and another foolith, 
All that exifts in the world of the inequality of con- 
ditions 1s to be traced ta this as theirfource. The 
firong man poffeffes power to {ubdue, and the weak 
itands 1n need ofan ally to prote&t. ‘The confequence 
1g inevitable the equality of conditions 1s a chi- 
merical aflumption, neither poflible to be reduced into ; 
practice, nor defirable if it could be fo reduced.”’ 

Upon ,this ftatement two obfervations are to be 
made ivft, this inequality was in its origin ainfi- 
aitely lefs than it 1s at prefent. In the uncultivated 
flate of man difeafes, efteminacy and luxury were lit 
tle Known, and of confequence the ftrength of every 
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oat mach more nearly approached to the ftrength of 
his nz.ghbour. Inthe uncultivated fate of man the 
underitandings ofall were limited, their wants, their 
ideas and their viewsnearly aponalevel. It was tobe 
expected that im their firft departure from this ftate 
greatirrecalaritizs would introduce themfelves , and it 
as the objectof fabfequent wifdom and smprovement 
to mitigate thefe irregularities eras 

Secondly, notwitiftanding the encroachments that 
have been made upon the equality of mankind, a great 
and fubtaatral equality remains. There is no fuch 
difparitv among the human race, as to enable one man 
to hold feveral other men in fubje€tion, except fo far 
as they are wiiling to b2 fudject. All government is 
founded m opinion Men at prefent live under any 
particular form, becaufethey conceive it their interefk 
ta do fo. One part indeed ofa community or empire 
may be held ir fubyection by force, but this cannot 
be the perfonal force of their cefpot, it muft be the 
force of cnother part ofthe community, who are of 
ODpiaion tjat 3t.s t* ei intereft to {apport his authority 

efrov t us opin.on, and the fabric which 1s built upon 
wi falisto tne ground [It follows therefore that all 
men are effentially independent.—Sw much for the phy- 
fest equality. 

The moral equality 1s fll fefs open to reafonable 
exception. By; moral equality J underitand the pro- 
prictv ef applsing one unalterable rule of juftice to 
exery cafe that may arife. This cannot be queftioned 
but epon arguments cat would fabvert the very na- 

sve of virtue “* Equality,”? 1t has been affirmed, 
‘wil, attcys be an unintelligible fidtioa, fo long as 
the capacit_2s of men fhail be unequal, and their pre- 
tended ciuicas hive neither guarantee nor fandtion by 
whicl t.e can be inforced +.’ Bat furely juftice ts 
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fufficiently intelligible in its own nature, abftractedly 
from the confideration whether it be or be not reduced 
into practice. Juftice has relation to beings endowed 
with perception, and capable of pleafure and pain. 
Now it immediately refults from the nature of fuch 
beings, mdependent!y of any arbitrary conftitution, 
that pleafure is agreeable and pain odious, pleafure to 
be defired and painto be obviated. It is therefore juft 
and reafonable that fuch beings fhould contribute, fo 
far as it lies in their power, to the pleafure and benefit 
of each other Among pleafures fome are more ex- 
quifite, more unalloyed and lefs precarious than others. 
It 1s juft that thefe fhould be preferred. 

From thefe fimple principles we may deduce the 
moral equality of mankind. We are partakers of a 
common nature, and the fame caufes that contribute to 
the benefit of one, contribute to the benefit of another. 
Our fenfes and faculties are of the fame denomination. 
Our pleafures and pains will therefore, be the fame. 
We are all of us endowed with reafon, able to compare 
to judge and to infer. The improvement therefore 
which 1s te be defired for one, 15 to be defired for ano- 
ther We fhall be provident for ourfelves and ufe~ 
ful to each other, in proportion as we rife above the 
atmofphere of prejudice The fame independence, 
the fame freedom from any fuch reftraint, as fhould 
prevent us from giving the reins to our own under. 

anding, or from uttering upon all oceafions whatever 
we think to be true, will conduce to the amprovement 
ofall There are certain gpportunities and a certain 
fituation moft advantageous to every human being, and 
it 1s juft that thefe fhould be communicated to all, as 
nearly as the general economy will permit. 

There 1s indeed one fpecies of moral inequality 
parallel to the phyfical inequality that has been alrea- 
dy defcribed The treatment to which men are en. 
titled 1s to be meafured by their mersts and their wir- 
tues. That country would not be the feat of wifdom 
aud xeafon, where the benefaGar of bis fpecics nasre- 
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garded with no greater degree of complacence than 
their enemy. But im reality this diftinction, fo far 
from besng adverfe to equality in any tenable fenfe, 15 
frienaly to 1t, and 1s accordingly known by the ap- 
peilation of equity, a term derived from the fame 
origin Though in fome fenfe an exception, it tends 
to the fame purpofe ta which the principle itfelf 1s in- 
debted for its value. Itis calculated to infufe into 
every bofom an emulation of excellence The thing 
reali, to be defired is the removing as much as poffi- 
ble arbitrary diftinctions, and leaving to talents arid 
yirtue the field of exertion ummpaired We fhould 
endez\our to afford to all the fame opportunites and 
the fame enncouragement, and to render juftice the 
common intereft and choice 

It fhould be cbferved, that the object of this chap- 
ter .s barely to prefent a general outline of the princi- 
ple of equality The practical inferences that flow 
from .t, mait remain to be detailed under fubfequent 
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HERE areivo fubjedts of the utmoaft import- 
ance to a jut de'iueaticn of the prircipies of fo- 
¢ ety, w uch ze on that account entitled to a fepar te 
examinztion ; the duties incumbent on men living in 
fsciety, ani tte mghts accruing totaem. It will pro- 
babiy be found, that the whole of what may afters . 
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wards be advanced upon the different branches of po- 
litreal enquiry, will be intelligible or inconfiftent, as 
thefe topics are accurately or erroneoutly explained. 
Firft, of pe:fonal virtue and duty 
Virtue, like every ether term of general fcience, 
may be underftood either abfolutely, or as the qua- 
lication and attribute ofa particular being in other 
words, it 1s one thing to enquire whether an action 
1s virtuous, and another to enquire whether a man 1s 
virtuous The former of thefe queftions 1s confider- 
ably fimple, the latte: is more complex, and will re- 
quire an examination of feveral circumftances before 
it can be fatisfatorily determined. 
In the firt fenfe I would define virtue to be any 
aGion or ations of an intellzgent being, proceeding 
from kind and benevolent intention, and having a 
tendency to contribute to general happinefs. Thus 
defined, 1t diftributes itfelf under two heads; and, 
in whatever inftarce either the tendency or the m- 
tention fis wanting, the virtue is incomplete. An 
action, hawever pure may be the intention of the 
actor, the tendency of which 1s mifchievous, or 
which fhall merely be nugatory and ufelefs in its 
character, is not a virtuous action. Were it other- 
wife, we fhould be obliged to concede the appella- 
tion of virtue to the moft nefarious deeds of bigots, 
perfecutors and religious affaffins, and to the weakeft 
obfervances of adeluded faperftition Still lefs 
does an aétion, the confequences of which fhill be 
fuppofed to be in the higheit degree beneficial, but 
which proceeds from a mean, corrupt and degrad- 
ing motive, deferve the appellation of virtue. A 
virtuous action is that, of which both the motive 
and the tendency concur to excite our approbation. 
Let us proceed from the confideration of the action 
to that of the actor Before we can decide upon the 
degree in which any man 1s entitled to be denomi. 
nated virtuous, we muft compare his performance 
with his means. It 1s not enough that his condu@ 1s. 
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attended with an overbalance of good intention and 
benefcial refults. Ifatappear that he has fcarcely 
produced the tenth part of that benefit, either in mag- 
ritude or extent, which he was capable of producing, 
itis only ma very limited fenfe that he can be con- 
fidered as a virtuous man. 

Whatis it therefore, we are led to enquire, that 
conftitutes the capacity of any man? Capacity 1s an 
idea produced in the mind by a contemplation of the 
affemblage of properties in anv fubftance, and the 
ufes to which a fudfiance fo carcumftanced nay be ap- 
plied. Thusa given portion of metal may be formed 
atthe pleafure of the manufacturer into various 1m- 
piements, 2 knife, a razor, afword, a dozen of coat- 
Battons, &c. This is one flage of capacity, A fe. 
cord is, when it has already received the form of a 
knife, and, being difmiffed by the manufaéturer, falls 
into tne hands af the perfon who intends it for his 
private ufe By this perfon it may be devoted to pur- 
_ pefes, beneficial, pernicious or 1dle —To apply tuefe 
conficerations to the nature of 2 human being. 

We ere nothere enquiring refpecisng the capacity 
of man abfoluiely fpeaking, at of an individeal ; the 
performer of a given action, or the perfon who has 
engaged .n 2 certain fer.es of conduct In the fame 
raanner therefore as the knife may be applied to vari- 
ous p.rpofes at the pleafare of 1ts poflefor fo an in- 
Gividaal en2ouwed w.th certzin qua.if cations, may en- 
gage in various purfuits, according to the views that 
cre preferzed to tim, anc tne motives that actuate his 
mand. 

Homan capacit, however, 1s a fubje& attended 
with greater ambiguity than the capacity of inanimate 
{ubiances Capacity affumes fomething as fixed, and 
enquires into the temporary application of thele per- 
manert quaities. But it 15 eafier to define wath toler- 
able precifion the permanent qualities of an individual 
knife, for example, than of an individual man 
Ryver} thing in manmay be faid tobe ina fate of Rux i 
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he 15 2 Proteus whem we know not how todetain. That 
of which Iamcapable, for inftance, as to my conduct 
to-day, falls extremely fhort of that of which I am ca- 
pable as to my conduct in the two or three next enfuing 
years. For whatI fhall doto-day Iam dependent 
upon my ignorance 1n fome things, my Want of prac» 
tice in others, and the erroneous habits I may 10 an 
refpect havecontracted. But many of thefe difadvan- 
tapes may be faperfeded, when the queftion 1s ref- 
pecting what I fhall produce in the two or three next 
years of mylife. Nor is thisall Even my capacity 
of to day 1s ina great degree determinable by the 
motives that fhall excite me When aman 1s placed 
in circumftances of a very ftrong and impreflive nature, 
he 1s frequently found to poffefs o1 mfantaneoufly to 
acquire, capacities which neither he nor his neigh- 
bours previoully fufpected. We are obliged however 
in the decifions of morality to fubmit to thefe uncer- 
tainties Itis only after having formed the moft ac- 
curate notions we are able refpecting the capacity of a 
man, and compared this capacity with his perfor- 
mance, that wecan decide with any degree of fatis- 
faftion whethe: he 1s entitled to the appellation of 
Virtuous. 

There is another difficulty which adheres to this 
queftion. Is it the motive alone that we are entutled 
to take into confideration when we decide upon the 
merits of the individual, or are we obliged, as in 
the cafe of virtue abfolutely taken, to confider both 
the motives and the tendency of his condu&? The 
former of thefe has been frequently afferted. But it 
is attended with ferrous difficulties. 

Firft, vice as it is commonly under{tood, is, fo far as 
regards the motive, purely negative ‘Io virtue tt 
1s neceffary, thatit proceed from kind and benevolent 
intention ; but malevolence, ora difpofition to draw 
a direct gratification from the fufferings cf others, 1s 
not neceffary to vice. Its fuficient that the agent 
regards with neglect thofe benevolent confiderations 
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which are allied to general good. This mode of 
frecking feems to arife from the circumftance, that, in 
efiimating the merits of others, we rtafonably regard 
the actual benefit or mifchief thatis produced as the 
principal point, and confider the difpofition that pro- 
duces it, merely as it tends to infure to usa con- 
tinvatien of benefit or injury 

Secondly, acuons in the higheft degree injurious to 
the pablic have often proceeded from motives uncom- 
monly conf{cientious. The moft determined political 
affaffins, Llement, Ravaillac,- Damiens and Gerard, 
feem to have been deeply penetrated with anxiety for 
the eternal welfare of mankind For thefe objects 
they facrifced their eafe, and chearfully expofed them- 
felyes to torturesand death. Benevolence probably 
had it. partin lighting the fires of Smithfield, and 
pointing the daggers of Saint Bartholomew The 
authors of the Gunpowder Treafon were in general 
men rem rkuble for the fanétity of their lives and the 
aufterity of their m2oners 

The nature whether of religious impofture, or of 
perfevering enterpriie in general, feems fcarcely to 
have been fufficiently developed by the profeffors of 
moral enquiry. Nothing is more difficult than for a 
Man to re.ommend with enthufiafm, that which he 
does not think intrinfically admirable. Nothing 1s 
more difficult than for a man to engage ina very ar- 
duous undertaking, that he does not perfuade himfelf 
will in fome way es extenfively ufeful, When arch- 
bifhop Becket iet himfelf againit the whole power of 
Henry the fccond, and bore every {pecies of con- 
tomely witn an unalterable fpint we may eafily dif- 
coir the haugatinefs of the pricft, the infatrable am- 
bit.on that delighted to fet its foot upon the neck of 
kings, and the immerf{urable vanity that received with 
complecence the arcerfe of an adoring niuititude, but 
we may fee with equa! evidence that he regarded him- 
feif as the champ.o. of the caufe of God, and expec- 
ted tne crown of martyrdom ina future flate. 
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Precipitate and fuperficial judges conclude that he 
who impofes upon others, 1s 1n moft cafes aware of 
the delufion himfelf. But this feldom happens. Self- 
deception is of all things the moft eafy. Whoever 
ardently wifhes to find a propofition true, may be ex- 
petted infenfibly to veer towards the opinion that fuits 
his inclination It cannot be wondered at, by him 
~who confiders the fubtlety of the human mind*, that 
belief fhould {carcely ever reft upon the mere bafis of 
evidence, and that arguments are always viewed 
. through a delufive medium, magnifying them inte 

Alps, or diminifhing them to nothing. 

In the fame manner as the grounds of our opinions_ 
are complicated, fo are the motives to our actions. 
Tt 1s nals that no wrong action is committed from 
motives entirely pure Itis probable that confcien- 
tious affaffins and perficutors have fome miature of 
ambition or the love of fame, and fome feelings of 
antmofity and ill will. But the deception they put 
upon themfelves may neverthelefs be complete ‘They 
ftand acquitted at the bar of their own examination 5 
and their injurious conduct, if confidered under the 
head of motive only, 1s probably as pure, as much of 
that conduét which falls with the beft title under the 
denomination of virtue 

For, thirdly, thofe actions of men, which tend to 
increafe the general happinefs, and are founded in 
the puref motives, have {ome alloy in the caufes from 
which they proceed. It has been feen thatthe motives 
of cach fingle aétion in a man already arrived ary 
maturity are mnumerable+ into this mixture it is 
fcarcely to be fuppofed that fomething improper, mean 
and inconfiftent with that impartial eftimate of things 
which 1s the true foundation of virtue, fhould not ins 
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finncte itfelf. It feems reafonable to believe, that 
fu-h aGions, as are known moft admirably to have 
ccnirbuted to the benefit of mankind, have {prong 
from views, of all others the Jeaft adulterated. But 
it cannot be doubted that many actions, confiderably 
ufefal, andto a great degree well intended, have had 
23muach alloy in‘their motive, as other af&aons which, 
fpringing from a benevolent difpofition, have beer 
e tenfively detrimental. 

From ail thefe confiderations it appears, thatif we 
were to adjuft the ftandard of virtue from intention 
clone, we fhould reverfe all the received ideas ref- 
peccing +t, giving the palm to fore of the greateft 
pefis of mankind at the eapence of others who have 
been nocontemptible benefactors. Intention no doubt 
is of the effence of virtwe. Butit willnotdoalone. In 
deciding the merits of others we are bound for the 
meit part to proceed in the fame manner as in deciding 
the merts of inanimate fubftances The turning 
fointis their unity Intennonis of no farther value 
than as .t leads to utility : it 1s the means, and not the 
end We shail overturn therefore every principle of 
jut reafoning 1f we hefow our appleufe upon the moft 
miufchiev ous of mankind, merely becanfe the mifchief 
they produce anies from miftake; or 1f we regard 

“them in any other light, thanwe fhould an engime of 
Geftruétion and mifery, that 1s conftructed of very 
coftly materials 

Tne reafonings of the earlv part of this chapter 
upca tne fubrect of virtue, may equally be applicd 
to eluc.date the term duty Duty 1s that mede of 
action on the part of the individual, which conititutes 
the bef pofible applicauon of his capacity to the 
genefal benefit. The only diftinction to be made be- 
tween wha: wes there adduced upon the fubject of per- 
fonal virtue, and the obfervaticns which moft iptly 
appl) to the confideration of dut), conffts in this 
that, tough a man fkould in fome initances neglect 
the be% application of his capacity, he may yet be en- 
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titled to the appellation of vartuous , but duty 1s uni- 
form, and requires of us that beft application in every 
fituation that prefents 1tfeif. 

This way of confidering the fubyeét furmfhes us 
with the folution of a queftion which has been fuppofed 
to be attended with confidercble difficulty Is it my 
duty to comply with the didtates of my e:roneous con- 
ference * Was it the duty of Everard Digby to blow 
up king James and his patliament with gunpowder? 
Certainly not Duty1s the application of capacity to 
the reil, not imaginary, benedt of mankind It was 
his duty to entertaina fincereand ardentdefire for the 1m- 
provement and happinefs of others, Wath this duty 
he probably complied. Butt was not his duty to ap- 
ply that defire to a purpofe, dreadful and pregnant 
with inexhaaftible mifchief With the prejudices he 
entertained perhaps it ‘was impoffible for him to do 
othervife But it would be abfurd to fay that 1t was 
his duty to labour undei prejudice, Perhaps 3t will 
be found that no man can in any inftance aé& otherwife 
than he does* SButthis, af true, will not annthilate 
the meaning of the tern duty. It has already been 
feen that the idea of eapacity and the beft application 
of capacity, 1s eguilly intelligible of inanimate fub- 
fiznces Duty 1s a fpecies under this generical term, 
and implies merely the beft application of capacity in 
an intelligent being, whether tiat application o1gi- 
nate in aielf moviig po-vei, or in the urefidible um- 
pulfe of motives and conideritions pieented to the 
underflinding To talk of the duty of doinz wrong, 
can “niwer no other parpofe than to take away all pre- 
cifion and meaning from language 
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P2“z.ce r.ghi exploded. —Prov.nce of movalit) unl: 
wm ted —Obse ton —Confeguences of the dotirine of po- 
fires a ie ae ddmeonition confeder ed —Rights of kings 
—of compuniizes ~Neatre rights irrefragable. 
Of d fereticn, 


rySHE rights of man have, like many other pol 

£. wcscl and moral queftions, furnifhed a topic 
af cacer and pertinacious difpute more by a confuied 
ane inaccurate flatement of the fubje& of enquiry, 
tai by ony condiderable difficulty attached to the fub- 
yed ittelf : 

Trereal or fuppofed mghts of man are of two kinds, 
po.iti-t and negative ; the right in certain cafes to do 
as we lift; and the right we poffefs to the forbearance 
or a uftance of other men. 

Tne &rit of tnefe a jaft philofophy will probably in- 
Euce us univerfally to explode. 

There 1s no fphere in which a human being can be 
fspsofed to ac, where one mode of proceeding will 
net, in every g.veninffance, be more reafonable than 
any other mode. ‘That mode the being 1s bound by 
every principle of juftice to purfue 

iMorahty is notaing elfe bat that fyftem, which 
teaches us tocontribate upon all occafions, to the ex- 
tent ofour potver, to the well being and happinefs of 
everv intaliecualand fenfitive extitence. But there 
is noaction ofourlives,w hich does notin fome way affect 
that happinefs. Our property, our time and our fa- 
culties may all of them be made to contribute to this 
end. The penods, which cannot be fpent in the ac- 
tise production of happinefs, may be {pent in pre- 
paration There is not one of our avocations or 
anafements, that does not by its effects render us 
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more er lefs fit to-contribute our quota to the general 
utility 1fthen every one of our actions fall within the 
province of morals, it follows that we have no rights 
in relation to the feleCting them. No one will main- 
tain, that we have a right to trefpafs upon the dictates 
of morality. | 

It has been obferved bj natural philof»phers, that 
a fingle grain of fand more or lefs1n the ftructure of the 
earth, would have produced an infinite variation in its 
hiftory. If this be true in inaninate nature, 1t 1s much 
more foin morals ‘The encounter of two perfons of 
oppolite fexes, fo as to lead to the relation of marriage, 
in many cafes obvioufly depends upon the moft trivial 
circumftances, any one of v.hich being changed, the 
relation would not have taken place. Let the inftance 
be the father and mother of Shakefpeare. If they had 
not been connected, Shakefpeare would never have 
been born. If any accident had happened to the wife 
during her pregnancy, if fhe had on any day fet her 
foot halfan inch too farand fallen down a firght of fairs, 
if fhe had turned down one ftreet irftead of another, 
through which, ‘it may be, fome hideous obye& was 
pafling along, Shakefpeare might never have come 
alive into the world. The determination of mind, in 
confequence of which the child contracts fome of his 
earlieit propenfities, which call out his curiofity in- 
duftry and ambition, or on the othe1 hand leave him 
unobferving, indolent and phlegmatic, is produced by 
circum {tances fo minute th fubtle, as in few initances 
to have been made the fubye& of hiftory. The events 
which afterwards produce his choice of a profeffion or 
purfuit, are not lefs precarious, Ey ery one of thefe 
incidents, when it occurred, grew out ofa fertes of 
incidents that had previoufly taken place. Every 
thing 1s connected in the umiverfe If any man 
afferted that 1f Alexander had not bathed himfelf in the 
river Cydnus, Shakefpeare would never have written, 


st would be impoflible to affirm that his affertion was 
untrue, 
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To the inference we are deducing from this fatement 
of facts, it may be objected, “* that it is true that all 
events in the untverfe are connected, and the moft 
memorable revolutions may depend for their exiftence 
upon trivial caufes; but it 1s impoffible for us to dit 
cern the remote bearings and fubtle influences of our 
own actions; and by what we cannot difcern it can 
never be required of us to regulate our conduct ” 
‘This 1s no doubt true, but its force in the nature of 
an objection will be taken away, if weconfider, frtft, 
that though our ignorance will juftify us in neglecting 
that which, had we been better informed, we fhould 
have feen to be moft beneficial, it can fearcely be 
confidered as conferring on us an abfolute right to in- 
cur that negle€t Secondly, even under the limited 
powers of our difcernment, itwill ‘eldom happen toa 
iran erainently confcientious and benevolent, to fee ne 
appearance of fupenority, near or remote, direct or 
incireét, mn favour of one fide of any alternative pro- 
pofed to iis choice rather than theother Weare bound 
¥o regu'ate ourielves by the beft judgment we can exert. 
Taoudly, ifany thing remain to the pofiuve rights of 
mian after this deduction, and if he be at liberty to 
reaulate his conduct in any inftance independently of 
the dictates of morality, it will be, firft, animperfect, 
not an abfol.te right, the offspring of ignorance and 
imbecility ; and fecondly, it will relate only to fueh 
infignificant matters, if fuch there be, as, after the 
be& exercife of human judgment, cannot be difcerned 
to have the remoteft relation totne happinels of man- 
kind. 

Few things have contribeted more to undermine tut 
erergy and virtue of tre human {pecies, than tre fup- 
pofition thet we have aright, asit has been phrafed, 
todo what we will withour own It is thus that the 
mifer, who 2ecumulates to no- end that whicn difufed 
+ ould have conduced to the welfare of thoufands, that the 
laxur.cus man who valicws in irdulgence and fees 
mume:o.is famies around kim pining inbegegary, never 
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fail to tell us of their rights, and to filence animad- 

verfion and quiet the cenfure of their own minds, by 

obferving, ‘* that they came fairly into poffeffion of 
their wealth, that they owe no debts and that of con- 

fequence no man has authority to enquire into their 

private manner of difpofing of that wluch appertais 

to them.’? We have in reality nothing that 1s ftritily 

fpeaking ourown We have nothing that has nota 

ceftination preferthed to it by the immutable voice of 
reafon and juftice , and refpeéting which, if we fu- 

perfede that deftination, we do not entail upon our-- 
felves a certain portion of guilt. 

As we have a duty obliging us to a certain “conduct 
refpecting our faculties and our poffeffions, fo our: 
neighbour has a duty ‘refpeéting his admonitions and 
advice. Hes guilty of an cmiffion in this point, if 
he fail to employ every means in his power for the 
amendment of curerrors, and to have recourfe for that 
purpoie, as he may fee occafion, ta the moft unreferved 
animadverfion upon our propenfities and cogduc = It 
is abfurd to fuppofe that certain points aie efpecially 
within my province, and therefore he may not afford 
me invited or uninvited, his affiftance in airiving ata 
right decifion, He is bound to form the belt judg- 
ment he 1s able refpecting.every circumftance that falls 
under his obfeivation; what he thinks he 1s bound to 
declare toothers , and, if to others, certainly not lefs 
to the party ummediately concerned The worft con- 
fequences, through every rankand department of life, 
have arifen, from men’s fuppofing their fun@ions in 
any cafe to be fo facred, that every one, except the 
actual principal, was bound to be whoily blind and 
‘and dumb tn relation to them, 

The giound of this error has been a propenfity, to 
which we are fiequently fubyeé, of concluding from 
the excels to the thing “felt Undoubtedly ourncigh- 
bour 1s to be diected in his animadverfions ot by a 
{pirat of levity and impertinence, but by a calculation 
efthe eventual utility. Undoubtedly there is one per- 
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fon who muit in almoft all inftances be the real ator, 
and other perfons may not, but with caution and fober 
reflexion, occupy his tame with their fuggeftions as to 
the condu& he ought to purfue There 1s fearcely 
any tyranny more grofs, than that of the man who 
fhould perpetually mntrude upon us his crude and half- 
witted advices, or who, not obferving when in point 
of ftrength and clearnefs he had done juftice ta his 
ovn conception, fhould imagine it to be his duty to 
repeat and prefs itupon us witnout end. Advice per- 
haps requires above ali things, that it fhould be ad- 
nuniftered with iimplicity, difintereftednefs, kindnefs 
and moderation.—To return : 

It has been affirmed by the zealous advocates of 
liberty, ‘* that princes and maguftrates have no rights,”? 
and no pofition can be more incontrovertible ‘There 
is no fituation of their lives that has not its corref. 
pondent duties. There is no power intrufted 
to them that they are not bound to exereife exclufively 
for the public good. It is ftrange that perfons adopt- 
ing this principle did not goa ftep farther, and per- 
ceive thst tne fame reftriQuons were applicable to fub- 
jeGs and citizens. ; y 

It is fcarcely neceflary to add, that, if individuals 
have no rights, neither has foctety, which poffeffes 
nothing but what individuals have brought utoa 
common fiock. Tne abfurdity of the common opi- 
nion, as applied to this fubject, 1s fill more glaring, 
if pofible, thanin the view in which we have already 
confidered it. According to the ufual fentiment, 
every club aflembiing for any civil purpofe, every 
congregstioa of religionifts affembling fer the wor- 
fhip of God, has a right to eftablith any provifions or 
ceremonies, no matter how ridiculous or deteftable, 
provided they do not interfere with the freedom of 
other: Reafor. hes proftrate under their feet; they 
havea rigit to trample upon and infult her as they. 
pieafe It isin the fame fpirit we have been told, 
Liat every nation hasa mght to choofe its form of: 
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government. A moft acute and original author was 
probably muled by the vulgar phrafeology on this 
{ubye&t, when he afferted, that, ‘* at a time when 
neither the people of France nor the national affembly 
were troubling themfelves about the affairs of England 
or the Enplifh parliament, Mr. Burke’s conduct was 
unpardonable in commencing an unpiovoked attack 
upon them *,”” ; 
Itis, no doubt, the inevitable refult of human im- 
perfe&tion, that men and focieties of men fhould model 
their conduct by the beft judgment they are able to 
form, whether that judgment be found or erroneous. 
But, as it has been before fhown that 1t cannot be 
their duty to do any thing detrimental to the general 
happinefs + {o it appears withequal evidence that they 
cannot havea right todofo. There cannot be amore 
abfurd propofition than that which affirms the right 
of doing wrong. A miftake of this fort has been 
attended with the moft pernicious confequences in 
public and political affairs It cannot be too ftrongly 
inculcated, that focieties and communities of men are 
inno cafe empowered to eftablith abfurdity and in- 
juftice, that the voice of the people is not, as has 
fometimes been ridiculoufly afferted, * the voice of 
truth and of God,’’ and that univerfal confent cannot 
convert wiong intomght The moft infignificant in- 
dividual ought to hold himfelf free to animadvert upon 
the decifions of the moft auguft affembly, and other 
men are bound in juftice to liften to him, in pro- 
portion tothe foundnefs ofhis reafons, andthe ftrength 
of his remarks, and not for any acceffory advantages 
he may derive from rank or exterior importance. 
The moft crowded forum, or the moft venerable {e- 
nate, cannot make one propofition to be a rule of juf- 
tice, that was not fubitantially fo previonfly to their 
decifion They can only interpret and announce that 
Jaw, which derives its real validity from a higher and 
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27€ immutable cuthorit. If we fubmit to their 
decisions in cafes where we are not convinced of their 
recistuce, this fupmiffionis a1 affair of prudence only ; 
&@ Texscn-1.e man Wall lamert the emergence, while 

© yieids to the necefity. If acongregation of men 
agree unitena ly tu cut of their rigat hand, to fhut 
their ears upon free enquiry, or to afirm two and° 
two upon a partcuiar ccerficn to be fateen, im all 
tiefe cafes they are wrong, and cug>t unequivocally 
t2 be conared for u-erp.ng “n autuoriiy that does not 
beiong to them, Taney ought to be told, '* Gentle- 
Men, You are not, 2s in the intoxication of power 
you have been led to imagine, omnipotent, there 1s 
an authonty greater than yours, to which you are 
bound afiauowly to conform yourfelves*? No man 
if he were alone in the worid, would have a right to. 
mzke himfelf impotent or miferable. 

So much for the pofit: ¢ rghts of man, which if 
there be any cogency in the preceding arguments, 
are all of them iuperfeded and rendered null by th 
fuperior claims of juftice. His regative rights, wher 
freed from the amorguity that has arifen from the im- 
proper m.rtc~e and confounding of thefe two heads, . 
will probably be found hable to little controverfy 

Tu tne fr% piece ne is fd to havea mght to life 2nd 

erioncl libertv, This propofit.on, if admitied, muit 

2 aamuited witn creat imitation Ee has no might 
to his iife, vhen hi: duty’ calls him to’ refign it 
Otier men are bound [it would be improper 1n ftntt- 
neis of foeech upon therow.id of the preceding ¢x- 
plaartions, to fay they have 2 rigit} to deprive hin 
of hfe or berry, if that fhould appear ir any cafe to 
be indifper‘avlv neceflary to prevent a greater evil. 

he negat..e rights of mia will be beit underftood 
from tne following elacidatica 4 

Every man hes a certain {phere of diicretion, which 
he brs anght to expect ‘bail not be infringed by his 
neighbours Ts r.gnt flows from tne very nature 
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‘jufified in fetting up his judgment as a ftandard for 
“others. We have no infallible judge of controverfies ; 
each man 1n his own apprehenfion js rignt 1n his dect- 
fions, and we can find no fatisfattory mode of ad- 
jufting their jaring pretenfions, Ifevery ane be de- 
firous of impofing his fenfe upon others, it wall at laft 
come to be acontroverfy, notofreafon, but of force, 
Secondly, evenif we had an infallible criterion, nos» 
thing would be gained, unlefs it were by all men re- 
cognized asfuch If I were fecured againft the poffi- 
bility of miftake, mifchief and not good would accrue 
from impofing my infallible truths upon my neighbour, 
and requiring his fubmiffion independently of any 
coniidlion I could produce in his underftanding. 
Man 1s a being who can never bean chye& of jnft 
approbation, eny farther than he isindependent. He 
mutt confult his own reafon, draw his own conclufions, 
and confcientioufly conform himfelf to his ideas of 
propriety Wathout this he will be neither adive, nor 
confiderete, nor refolute, nor geneious. 

For thefe two reafons it 1s neceflury that every man 
fhould ftland by himfelf, and reft upon his own under- 
ftanding For that purpofe each muft have his {phere 
of difcretion, No man muft encroach upon my pro- 
vince, nor] upon his. He may advife me, mode- 
rately and without peitinacioufnefs, but he muft not 
expect to dictate to me He may cenfure me freely 
and without referve ; but he fhonld remember that [ 
am to act by my deliberation and not his He may 
exercife a republican boldnefs in jadging, but ne mut 
not be peremptory and imperious in prefe1ibing 
Force may never be reforted to, but in the moft extra- 
ordinary and imperious emergency. I ought to ex- 
ercife my talents fo: the benefit of others, but that 
exercife muft be the fruit of my own conviétion , no 
man muftattempt to prefs meintotnefersice. | ought 
to oe a ake {uch part or the fruits of the earth as by 
any accident comes into my poffeffion, and 1s not ne- 


ceflary to my benefht, to the ufe of others, but they 
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muft obtain it from me by argument and expoftula- 
tion, not by violence. It 1s in this principle that 
whatis commonly called the tight of property is found- 
ed, Whatever then comes into my poffeffion, without 
violence to any other man, or to the infiitutions of 
fociety, is my property. This property, it appears 
by the principles already laid down, I have no mght 
to difpofe of at my caprice ; every fhilling of 1t is ap- 
propriated by the laws of morality ; but no man can 
be jaftified, in ordinary cafes at leaft, in forcibly ex. 
torting it from me, When the laws of morality fhall 
be clearly underftood, their excellence unjverfally ap- 
prehended, and themfelves feen to be coincident with 
each man’s private advantage, the idea of property in 
this fenfe will remain, but no man will have the leat 
defire, for purpofes of oftentation or luxury, to poffefs 
more than his neighbours. 

A fecond branch of the negative rights of man, 
confifts 1n the right each man poffeffes to the affiftance 
efhis neighbour This will be fully elucidated here- 
after*. 
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Foundation of virtue—Human a&togs regulated: 1. by 
the nature of things.—2. by pofitrve infittution —Tin- 
dency of the latter 1. to extzte virtue.—Its eque'vocal 
character in thts refpe —2 to wnform the yudgment. 
—Its inaptitude for that purpofe —Pravince of conference 
confidered —T endency of an interference vnth that pro- 

- wince —-Unfitablenefs of punsfbment—erther to rmprefs 


new fentiments—or to ftrengther old ones,—Recapttu- 
latzon. 


T has appeared, that the moft effential of thofe 

rights which conftitute the peculzar {phere appro- 
priate to cach individual, and the right upon which 
every other depends asits bafis, 1s the right of private 
judgment: It will therefore be of ufe to fay fomething 
-diftinétly on this head. 

To a rational being there can be but one role of 
conduct, jufiice, and one mode of afcertaining that 
rule, the exercife of his underftandin 

If in any inftance I am made the mechanical inftru- 
ment of abfolute violence, in that inftance, 1 fall under 
a pure ftate of external flavery. If on the other hand, 
not being operated upon by abfolute compulfion, Iam 
wholly prompted by fomething that 1s frequently call- 
ed by that name, and aé& from the hope of reward 
or the fear of punithment, the fubjection I fuffer is 
doubtlefs lefs aggravated, but the effect upon my 
moral habits may be ina ftall hipher degree injurious 

In the mean time, wrth refpe& to the condo& I 
fhould obferve upon fuch occafions, adiftinion 1s to 
be made = Juice, as at was defined ina preceding 
chapter, 1s coincident with utility, {am myfelf a part 


of the great wnole, and my happinefs is a part of that 
‘Von, 1. 
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complea view of things by which juftice is regulated. 
The nepe of reward therefore and the fear of punifh- 
ment, however wrong in themfelves, and inimical to 
the mmprovement of the mind, are motives which, fo 
jong as they are reforted to in fociety, muf and ought 
to have fome influence with my mind. 

There are tno defcriptions of tendency that may 
belong to any action, the teridency which at poifleffes 
by the neceffary and unalterable laws of exiftence, 
and the tendency which refults fromthe arbitrary anter- 
ference of fome intelligent being The nature of hap- 
pinefs and mifery, pleafure and pain, is independent 
of pofitiveinfiitution. It is mmmutably true that what- 
ever tends to procure a balance of the former is to be de- 
fred, and whatever tends to procureabalance of the lat- 
teristo be rejected In like manner there are certain 
features and principles infeparab!e from fucha being 2s 
man, there zre caufes which, in their operation upon 
him, are in their own nature generative, of pleafure, 
and fome of a pleafare more excellent than others. 
Everv action has a refult which may be faid to be pe- 
culiarly its own, and which will always follow upon 
it, unlefs fo far as 1t may happen to be fuperfeded by 
the operation of other and extrinfical caufes. 

Tne tendency of pofitive inftitution is of two forts, 
to furnifh en additional motive to the practice of vir- 
tue or right, and to inform the underftanding, asto 
what actions are right, and what actions are wrong. 
Much cannct be faid in commendation of either of thele 
tend-nc.es . 

Firft, pofiave intitution may farnifh an additional 
motive to the pra-tice of virtue. I have an opportunity 
of effentially contributiag to the advantage of tweaty 
individuals; tiey will be benefited and no other per- 
fons Wul .aitein a material injury [ ought to embrace 
thisopoa tunity Here l2t us fappofe pofitive inititu- 
tion to interfere, and to annex fome great perfonal 
reward to the difcharge ofmy duty Thisimmediately 
changes the nature of the a¢tion, Before, 1 perferred 
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“ for its intrinfic excellence. Now fo far as the po- 
ttive inftitation operates, I prefer it, becaufe fome 
perfon has arbitrarily annexed to it a great weight of 
felfantereft. But virtue, confidered as the quality of 
an intelligent bemg, depends upon the difpofition with 
which the aétion 1s accompanied Under a pofitive 
influtution then, this very action, which is intrinfically 
virtuous, may, fo far as relates to the agent, become 
vicious The vicious man would before have ne- 
glected the advantage of thefe twenty individuals, 
becaufe he would not bring a Certain inconvenience or 
trouble upon himfelf. ‘The fame man with the fame 
difpofition will now promote their advantage, becaufe 
his own welfare is concerned init. Twenty, other 
things equal, 1s twenty times better thanone. He 
that is not governed by the moral arithmetic of the 
cafe, or“who atts from a difpofition directly at war 
with that arithmetic, 1s unjuft* In other words, 
moral improvement will be forwarded, 11 propor- 
tion as we are expofed to no other influence, than 
that of the tendency which belongs to an acon by 
the neceflary and unalterable laws of exiftence. This 
is probably the meaning of the otherwife vague and 
mente principle, ‘ that we fhould do good, regard- 
lefe of the confequences ,’? and by that other, ‘ that 
we may not do evil, from the profpect of good to 
efult from it’? The cafe would have been rendered, 
ftill more glaring, 1f, inflead of the welfare of twen- 
ty, we had fuppofed the welfare of mullions to have 
been concerned = In reality, whether the dfparity be 
grcat or fmall, the inference muft be tre fame. 
Secoidly, pofitive inftitution may inform the un- 
derftanding, as to what actions are right, awl what 
actions are wrong. Here it may be of advantage to 
us to reflect upon the terms underitanding and infor- 
mation. Underftanding, particularly as it 1s con- 
cerned with moral {ubyects, is the percipiont of tiuth, 
Phis is its proper fphere. Information, fo far as ‘it 
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is gensine, is 2 portion detached from the great 
boc of truth You inform me, ‘ that Euclid afferts 
toe three angles of a plane tnangle to be equal to two 
tT sctangles.”? Still Tam unacquainted with the truth 
¢fthis propofition ‘- But Euclid has demonftrated 
zt Hus ceronfration has exifted for two thoufand 
scars, and during that term has proved fatisfactory 
to every rian) whom it has beenunderftcod * Jam 
neverthelefs uninformed. The knowledge of truth 
ses -c the perceived agreement or difagreement of 
tne terms of a propofition 0 long as { am unac- 
gazinted with the middle term by means of which 
trey_may be compared, fo long as they are incom- 
meniuvite to my underftanding, joa may have fur- 
auhed me witha principle from which I may reafon 
truly to farther confequences, but as to the principle 
iifelf [may mah, be faid to know nothing, 

Evyery prozofition has an intrinfic evidence of tts 
eun fyery confeqvence has premifes from which it 
fous, cad upon them, cnd not upon any thing elfe, 
its validity depends. If you could work a miracle to 
prove, ‘¢ that the three angles of a triangle were equal 
to tworightangles,” I fhould full know, that the 
proportion had been either true or falfe previoufly to 
tne exhibition of the miracle, and that there was no 
neceflarv conaedtioa between any one of its terms and 
the miracle exhibited The miracle would teke oif 
my attention from the true queftion to a queftion alto- 
gevier different, that of autiority. By the authority 
adduced I might be prevailed on to yield an wiegular 
afent to the provofition; but I could not properly be 
fa:ré to perceive its truth 

But this isnotail. IRfit were, it might perhaps be 
regarded as a refinement foreign to the concerns of hu- 
man Lfe. Poftive infiututions do not content them- 
felyes with reqatring my affent to certain propofitions, 
in confderation of the refpectable teftumony by which 
they are inforced. This would amount to no more, 
nan advice flowing froma refpedtable quarter, which, 
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after all, 1 might reject if it did not accord with the 
mature judgment of my own underftanding. But in 
the very nature of thefe inftitutions there 1s included, 
a fanétion, 2 motive either of punifhment or reward 
to induce me to obedience. ‘ : 

It 1s commonly faid, /** that pofitive inftitutions 
ought to leave me perfectly free in matters of con- 
{cience, but may properly interfere with my sondutt 
in ciyil concerns ’? But this diftin@tion feems to have 
been very lightl, taken up What fort of moralift 
muft he be, who makes no confcience of what paffes 
in his intercourfe with other men? Such a diftinétion 
proceeds upon the fuppofition, ‘* that it 1s of great 
confequence whether I bow to the eaft or the weft; 
whether [ call the obyect of my worfhip Jehovah or 
Alla; whether I pay a prieft1n a furplice or a black 
coat. Thefe are points, in which an honeft man 
ought to be rigid and inflexible. But as to thofe 
other whether he fhall be atyrant, a flave ora free 
citizen, whether he fhall bind himfelf wath mult- 
plied oaths impoffible to be performed, or bea rigid 
obferver of truth; whether he (hall fwear allegiance to 
aking de gure oraking de facto, to the bet or the 
worft of all poffible governments, refpeéting thefe 
pone he may fafely commit Ins confe1ence to the 

eeping of the civil magiftrate.” In reality by as 
many inftances as I act contrary to the unbiaffed dic- 
tate of my own judgment, by fo much I dbdicate the 
moft valuable part of the character of man, 

Tam fatisfied at prefent, that a certam conduét, 
fappofe it be a rigid attention to the confidence of 
private converfation, is incumbent upon me. You 
tell me, ‘* there are certain cafes of fuch peculiar 
emergency as to fuperfede this rule’? Peraans I 
think there are not Ff I admit your propofition, 
a wide fild of enquiry is ofened, refpecting w’.at* 
cafes do or do not deferve to be confidered as ex- 
ceptions, It is little likely that we fhould agree 
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refpecting all thefe cafes How then does the law 
treat me, for my confcientious difcharge of what F 
gomeive to be my duty? Becaufe I will not turn in- 
former (which, it may be, [think an infamous cha- 
raGer) againft my moft valued friend, the law accufes 
me of muiiprifion of treafon, felony or murder, and 
peabens hangs me. I believe a certain individual to 

e a confirmed villain, and a mof dangerous member 
of fociety, and fee] it to be my duty to warn others, 
perhaps the public, againft the effect of his vices 
Becaufe I publith what { know to be true, the law 
convicts me of bel, fcandalum magnatum, and crimes 
ef i know not what complicated denomination. 

Ifthe evil topped here, 1t would be well. If I 
only fuffered a certain calamity, fuppofe death, I 
could endure it Death has hitherto been the com- 
mot lot of men, and [ expeé& at fome time or other to 
fubmit to it. Heman fociety muft fooner or later be 
deprived of its individual members, whether they be 
valuable, or whether they be inconfiderable. But the 
punilhment acts not only retrofpectively upon me, but 
pro:peciively upon my contemporaries and country- 
men. My neighbour entertains the fame opimion 
refpecting the conduct he ought to holdasI did. The 
executioner of public juftice how ever interpofes with 
a powerful argument, to convince him that he has 
miftaken the path of abftract rectitude 

What fort of converts will be produced by this un- 
feeling logic? ‘Ihave deeply reflected,”’ fuppofe, 
“upon the rature of sirtve, and am convinced that a 
certain proceeding is incumbert on me But the hang- 

“man, fupported by an act of parhament, affures me [ 
ammiuitaken’? If yield my opinionto his a:étuz, 
mv attion becames modified, and my character alfo, 
An infuence like this 2s inconfiftent with all generous 
mgnanimity of fpirit, all ardent impatiility in the 
difcovery of truth, and ali inflexible perfeverance in its 
eJer.on. Court.ies, expofed to tne pe, pet ial inter- 

eceace of ‘decrees initcad ef arguments, exhibit 
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within their boundaries the mere phantoms of men. 
We can never judge from an obfervation of ther in- 
habitants what men would be, if they knew of no ap- 
peal from the tribunal of confcience, and if, whatever 
they thought, they dared to fpeak, and dared to act. 
At prefent there will perhaps occur to the majority 
of readers but few inftances of laws, which may be 
fuppofed to interfere with the confcientuous difcharge 
of duty. A confiderable number will occur in the 
courfe of the prefent enquiry, More would readily 
offer themfelves to a patient refearch. Men are fo 
fuccefsfully reduced to 2 common ftandard by the 
operation of pofitive law, that in moft countries they 
are capable of little more than, like parrots, repeating 
what others have faid. This uniformity 1s capable of 
being produced in two ways, by energy of mind and 
- indefatigablenefs of enquiry, enabling a confiderable 
number to penetrate with equal fuccefs into the re- 
ceffes of truth ; and by pufillanimity of temper and a 
frigid indifference to right and wrong, produced by 
the penalties which are fofpended over fuch as fhall 
difintereftedly enquire, and communicate and aét upon 
the refult of their enquiries, It 1s eafy to perceive 
which of thefe 1s the caufe of the uniformity that pre- 
vails in the prefent inftance. 

One thing more in inforcement of this important 
confideration. ‘*1 have done fomething,’’ fuppofe, 
*«* which though wrong in itfelf, I believe to he 
right, or I-~have done fomething which I ufually ad- 
mit to be wreng, but my conviction upon the fubject 
is not fo clear and forcible, as to prevent my yielding 
to a powerful temptation”? There can be no doubr, 
that the proper way of conveying to my underftand- 
ing atruth of which [ am ignorant, or of imprefligg 
upon ire a firme: perfuafion of a truth with which f{ . 
am acquainted, is byan appeal to my reafon.. Even 
an angiy expoftulation with me upon my condud, 
will but excite finular pafions 11 me, and cloud, in- 

* flead of illummate, my underftanding. There 1s cer- 
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tainly a way of expreffing truth, with {uch benevolence 
as to command attention, and fuch evidence as to in- 
force convittion in all cafes whateyer. 

Punifhment inevitably excites in the fufferer, and 
ougntto excite, afenfeofinjaftice Letits purpofe be 
to convince me of the truth of a propofition, which I 
et prefent believe to be falfe It is not, abftrattedly 
confdered, of che nature of an argument, and there- 
fore it cannot begin with producing conviction Punith- 
ment is accmpv.iatively {pecious name ; but 1s 1m rea- 
lity nothing more than force put upon one being by 
anotner who h.ppens to be ftronger But ftrength 
apparently does not conflitute jaftice The cafe of 
punifhment, in the view 1n which we now confider it, 
is the cafe of you and me differing in opinion, and 
your telling me that you muft beright, fince yon have 
amore brawn arm, or have applied your mind more 
‘to the neguiring fkill in your weapons than I have. 

Barict us awppofe, “ that [ am convinced of my er- 
ror, bat taat my conviGi10n as fuperficial and fluctuat- 
ing, ard the object you propofe 1s.to render it durable 
and profoand.”” Ougat 1 to be thus durable and 
profound? there are no aoubt arguments and rea- 
fons calculated to render itfo. Is the fubyect in reahty 
problemsxical, and do you with by the weight of 
your blows to make up fer the deficiency of your 
logic . This can never be defended, An appeal to 
force muft appear to both parties, in proportion to the 
foundnefs cf treir underftanding, to be 2 confeffion of 
ixbec tity Hethathas recourf2 to ir, would have 
no occafion for this expedient, if he weve fufficiently 
acyzaainted with the powers of tLattrut it is his of 
fice tocommunicate Iftiere be ary man who, mm 
feferriz panihr2at, is not copfcioas of injuftice, he 
sanit hue sed his mind previoudly deoafed by flavery, 
endhis feafe of roral right and wrong blanted by a 
fer.c. of opprefiion. 

fthere be any truth more unqueitionable than the 
re%, 1615, that :very mam is bound to the exertion of: 
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his faculties inthe difcovery of right, and to the car- 
rying into effeét all the right with which he is ac- 
quainted It may be granted that an infallible ftand- 
ard, 1fit could be difcovered, would be confiderably ° 
beneficial. But this infallible ftandard itfelf would be 
of little ufe in human affairs, unlefsit had the property 
of reafoning as well as deciding, of enlightening the 
mind as well as conftiaining the body If a man be 
in fome cafes obliged to prefer his own judgment, he 
1s unt all cafes obliged to confult that judgment, be- 
fore he can determine whether the matter in queftion 
be of the fort provided for or no, So that from this 
reafoning it ultimately appears that no man is obliged 
to conform to any rule of conduét, farther than the 
rule is found confiftent with juice, 

Such are the genuine principles of human fociety. 
Such would be the unconttrained condition of its mem~- 
bers, in a ftate where every individual within the fo- 
ciety, and every neighbour without, was capable of 
Irftening with fobriety to the dictates of reafon. We 
fhall not fail to be impreffed with confiderable regret, 
if, when we defcend to the prefent intxed characters of 
mankind, we find ourfelves obliged in any degree to 
depart from fo fimple and grand a principle The 
univerfal exercife of private jadpment 1s a doctrine 
fo unfpeakably beautiful, that the true politician will 
certainly feel infinite reluctance in admuittiag the idea 
of interfering with it A principle obje&t in the fub- 
fequent itages of enquiry will be to difcufs the emer- 
gency of the cafes that mey be thought to demand 
this interferer.ce. 
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Eb AVING inthe preceding book attempted a 
l general de ineation of the principles of rational 
faciety, 1t 1s proper that we 1m the next place proceed 
to the topic of government. 

It has hitherto been tae perfuafion of communities 
of men in all ages and countries, that there are ccca- 
fiots in which it becomes necefiary, to fuperfede pri- 
vate jadgment, for the fake of public good, and to 


¢ 
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control the atts of the individual, by ana& to be per- 
formed in the narre of the whole. 

Previoufly to our deciding upon this quefton, it will 
be of advantage to enquire into the nature of gos 
vernment, and the manner in which this control may 
be exercifed wath the fmalleft degree of violence and 
ufurpation in ne to the individual. This paint 
being determined, will aft us finally to afcertain, 
both the quantity of evil which government 1m its beft 
form involves, and the urgency ef the cafe which has 
been fuppofed to demand its interference. 

There can be little ground to queftion the neceffity; 
and confequently the juftice, of force to be in fome 
cafes interpofed between individual and individual. 
Violence is fo prompt a mode of deciding differences 
of op:moh and contentions of pafhon, that there will 
infailibly be fome perfons who will refort to this mode. 
Hows their violence to be repreffed, or prevented 
from being accompanied occafionally with the mof tra- 
gical effects* Violence muft neceffarily be preceded 
by an opimon of the mind dictating that violence ; 
and, as he who firft has refort to force mnftead of argue 
ment, 1s unqueftionably erroneous, the beftand moft de- 
firable mode of correéting him, 1s by convincing him of 
his error But the urgency of the cafe, when, for ex- 
ample, a dagger is pointed to my own breait or that 
of another, may be fuch as not to afford time fur ex- 
‘poftulanon Hence the propriety and duty of defence. 

Is not defence equally neceilary, on the part ofa 
community, againita foreign enemy, or the contu- 
macy of its awn members? This 1s perhaps the moft 
forcible view, 12 which the argameat in favour of the 
inftitution of government has yet beer*placed _But, 
waving this queftion for the prefent the inquiry now 
popofed 1s, 2f action on the part of tle community 
fhould in any initance be foand requifte, in what man- 
ner 18 1t proper or yult that the force acting in behalf of 
the Community should be organtfed ? 
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- There are three hypothe(es that have been principal- 

ly maintained upon this fubyect. Firft, the fyftem of 
force, according to which it 1s affirmed, ‘* that, inaf- 
Much as 1t is neceflary that the great mafs of mankind 
fhould be held under the fubje&tion of compulfory 
reftraint,therecan be no ether criterion of that reftraint, 
than the power of the individuals who lay claim to 1ts 
exercife, the foundation of which power exifts in the 
unequal degrees, m which corporal ftrength and in- 
telleGiual fagacity are duftributed among mankind.” 

Theré 1s a fecondclafs of reafoners, who deduce the 
origin of all government from divine right, and affirm, 
«* that, as men derived their exiftence from an infinite 
creator at fr&, fo are they ftill fubject to his providen- 
tial care and of confequence owe allegiance to their 
civil governors, as toa power which he has thought 

t to det over them.” 

The third fyftem is that which has been mof ufually 
maintained by the friends of equality and juftice ; the 
fyiem according to which the individuals of any 
fociety are {apppofed to have entered into a contract 
with their governors or with each other, and which 
founds the authority of government in the confent of 
the governed. 

The two firt of thefe hypothefes my eafily be dif- 
miffed Thatof force appears to proceed upon the to- 
tal negation of abftraG and immutable juftice, affirm- 
ing every government to be right, that is poffeffed of 
power fuficient to enforce its decrees. 1 puts a vio- 
lent termination upon all political ftrence; and 1s 
calculated for nothing farther than to perfuade men, to 
fit down quietly under their prefent difadvantages, 
whateverthey may be, and not exert themfelves to dil- 
cover a remedy for the evils they fuffer. The fecond 
hy pothefis 1s of an equivocal nature, It either coin- 
ciaes wite the fict, and afiirms all exiftiing power to be 
auke of divine derivation; or it muft remain totally 
ufelefs, wll acriterion can be found, to diftnguith taofe 
governments which are approved by God, from thofe 
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which cannot lay claim to that fan€tion The crite- 
zion of patriarchal defcent will be qt no avail, trl the 
true claimant and rrghtful hear can be difcovered. 
If we make utility and juftice the teft of God’s appro- 
bation, this hypothefis will be liable to little obyedtion ; 
but then on the other hand i:ttle will be gained by it, 
fince thofe who have not introduced divine mght into 
the argument, will yet readily grant, that a govern- 
ment which can be fhewn tobe agreeable to utility 
and juflice, 15 a rightful -government. 

The third hypothefis demands a more caieful ex- 
amaimation If any error have infinuated itfelf into 
the fupport of truth, 1t becomes of particular confe- 
quence to dete&tit Nothingcan be of more impoi- 
tance, than to feparate prejudice and miftake on the 
one hand, from reaton and demonftration on the other. 
Wherever they have been confounded, the caufe of 
truth muft neceffarily be the fuferer That caufe, fo 
far from being injured by a diffolution of the unnatural 
alliance, may be expe&ed to derive from that diffolu- 
tion a fuperior degree of profperity end luftie 
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Queries propofed —IWho are the contratiag perties I~ 
What is the rae m of engagement ?—Ove bor long a 
period does the contra extend 9 bow creat a va- 
riety of propofittons °—Can it eatend to laws hereafter 
to be made °— Addreffes of adkefion confide, ed —— Power 
of a majority 


PON the firft Ratement of the fyftem of a focial 
contract various difliculties prefent themfelves 
Who are the paitics to this contract? For whom did 
they confent, for themfelves only or foi others? For 


hays long atime is this contra& to be con%dered as. 
iy Es in ‘ 
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Oindug? Ifthe confent of every individual be ne- 
cefiary, in what manner 1s that confent to be given? 
Ts it to be tacit, or declared in exprefs terms? 

Little ».1) be gained for the caufe of equality and 
juftice. if our anceftors, at the firft inflatution of go- 
vernment, had aright indeed of choofing the fyftem of 
regulations unaer which they thought proper to live, 
but at the fame time could berter away the under- 
Standings and independence of all that came after 
tnem to the lateft poiterity, But, if the contra& mut 
be renewed in each fucceflive generation, what periods 
muft be fixed on for that purpofe ? And if 1 be obliged 
to iuomit to the eftablithed government till my turn 
comes to affert to1z, upon what principle 1s that obli- 
gation founded? Surely not upon the contract into 
which my f-tner entered before Iwas born? 

Seconely, what 1s tne nature of the confent, in 
corfequence of which Tamto be reckoned a party 
to the frame of any political confiitunon? Its ufually 
fad, ‘* that acquiefcence is fuficient, and that this 
acquie(cence 1s to be inferred from my living quietly 
under the proteGuonof the laws.”?> Bat ifthis be true, 
an end :s cs effectually put to all political fcience, all 
c_fcrmination of better and worfe, as by any fyftem 
invenw2a by the moft flavifh fycophant that ever ea- 
ifted Upon this hypothefis every government that 
is quietly fubvritted to 1s 4 lawful government, whe- 
trerit bethe ufirpation of Cromwelorthe tyranny of 
Caliguia Acquefcerce is frequently nothing more 
tina choice ou the part of the individual of what 
he cesvstae sce ev! In many cafes it is not fo 
mur as téss, fince the peafant and tle artifan, who 
torm t‘e ba.k of a nation, however diffatisfied with 
th. governmert of their country, feldom have it in 
tle.r power to cranfpoit themfelves to another. It 15 
alo to be cbferved upon tne fyftem of acqmefcence, 
thet it 1: in little agreeme it with the eftabuthed opi- 
mcrsand praca es ofmankind Thus what has been 
Cacd the law of nations, lays leat ftrefs upon the 
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allegiance of a foreigner fettling among us, thoagh 
his acquiefcence 1s certairily moft complete, while 
natives removing into an uninhabited region are claim- 
ed by the mother countiy, and removing into a 
neighbouring teriitory are punifhed by muricipal law, 
if they take arms agvinit the countiy .n whica they 
were born But fuiely acqaiefcence can fcarcely be 
conftrued into confent, whie the individuals con- 
cerned are wholly unapprifed of the authouity intend- 
ed to be refted upon it* 

Mr Locke, the great champion of the doétrine 
©. an oiiginal contract, has been awa:e of this difh- 
culty, and therefore obierves, that ‘a tacit confent 
indced obliges a min to obey the liws of any go- 
vernnent, eslongas he hes any pofieflions, or en- 
jyoyment of any part of the dominions of that govern- 
ment; but nothing can make a mana membei of the 
commonwealth, bat his a€tuilly entering into it by 
pofitive engagement, and exprefs promife and com- 
pat.’ A finzgular diftinction' implying upon 
the face of it, that an acquicfence, fuch as has jut 
been defcribed, is futficient to rende: a man amenable 
to the penal regulations of fo.rety, but that his own 
confent 1s neceflary to entitle him to tie privileges 
ot acitizen 

A third ebyedtion to the focial contra& will fug- 
geft itfelf, as foonas we attempt to afcertain the ex- 
tent of the obligation, even fuppofing it to have been 
entered into in the moft folenn minner bv every 
member of the community. Allowing that I am 
called upon, at the period of my coming of age for 
example, to declare my aflent 01 diffent to any tyftem 
ef opinions or any code of pratical in4fitutes, for 
how long a period doesthis declaration bind me? 
Am I precluded from better information tor the wnole 
courfe of my life? And, 1f not for my whole life, 
se rien a aeery soe eatin agen See teee: 

* Hume's Effays, Part XI, Effay xa. 
+ Treatife of Govervment, Book (I, Ch. vu, § 119, 122. 
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way fon 2 year, a week or evenan hour? If my de- 
i >srate judg'rent or my real fentzment be of no avail 
wit %e ccie, 3a What fenfe can it be afirmed that all 
"1 E -serrment.s foanded im my confent ? 

arms cuefica of ume is not the only difficulty. 
aftua aerizad mr affent to any propofiuon, 1t 1s ne- 
ceivry trot tre propofition fhould be Rated fimply and 
~ecrv So rinocrous cre tie var.ctics of human 
uncertacding, is ail cafes whe-e its independence 
ee Lvl 7Htv are fafeciensly preferved, that there is 
mantye Geld tee ofcnv wWO ER Corning to a precife agree. 
spent anoat ten fucceiive propofitions that are in th®n 
© anat.reecpentadebate. Wat thea can be more 
“ofcrd t.an to prefent to me the laws of England in 
p&y vo'unes folio, and call upon me to give an honeft 
aad e-infuenced vote upon their contents ? 

Butte focal contract, confidered as te foundation 
of cu | government, reguires of me more than this. 
Zam notor'; obliged to confent to all the laws that 
are aGaally upon record, but to all the laws that hall 
herectter bemade, It was under this view ofthe fub- 
zeG, tnat Rosdeau, in tracing the confequences of the 
focial contract, was led to adert, that “* the great 
bod; of the people, m whom the fovereign authority 
refices, can ne.ther delegatenorrefignit Theeffence 
ofthat authonty,’’? he adds, ‘‘1s the general will; 
and will cannot be reprefented. It mufteither be the 
fame or another, there 15 no alternative. The de- 
puties of the people cannot be its reprefentatives; they 
are merely its attorneys The laws which the com- 
mucity does not rat.fy in perfon, are no laws, are 
nollitres* .?” 


- 
Tee 
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* «© Ta feuvera:zeté ne peut étre reprefentée, par la méme 
rarfin geile ne peut étre alienée ; elle confifte effentielle- 
mert dans la rolonté générale, et la volonté ne fe reprefente 
pont. elle eftla méire, ou elle eff autre 5 il n’y a pont de 


~zhz2, Les depaés du peuple ne font donc poritt fes repre- 
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The dificulty here ftated has been” endeavoured to 
be provided aguinft by fome late advocates for liberty, 
in the way of addreffes of ad‘iclion , addreffes, ort- 
ginating in the various duitricts and departments of a 
nation, and without which no regulation of confl ta- 
tional importance is to be deemed valid But this 
is avery luperficial remedy ‘The addreffers of courfe 
have feldom any other alternative than that above al- 
Juded to, of indifcriminate admiffion or rejection. 
Thereis an infinite difference between the firft dels- 
beration, andthe fubfequent exercife of a negative. 
The former is a real power, the latter is feldom more 
than the fhadow of a power. Not to add, that ad- 
dreffes are a moft precarious and equivocal mode of 
collecting the fenfe ofanation. They are nfually vot- 
edina tumultuous and fummary manner, they are 
carried along by the tide of party ; and the fignotures 
annexed to them are obtained by indireét and accidental 
methods, while multitudes of byftanders, unlefs upon 
fome extraordinary octafion, remain ignorant of or in- 
diff-rent to the tranfaction. 

Laftly, 1f government be founded in the confent 
of the BeoPls itcan have no power over any indivi- 
dual by whom that confent 1s refufed If a tacit con- 
fent be not fufficient, ftill lefs-can I be deemed to have 
confented to a meafuie upon which [ put an exprefs 
negative This immediately follows from the objfer- 
vations of Rouffeau. If the people, or the individuals 
of whom the people 1s conitituted, cannot delegate 
their authority to a reprefentative; neither can any 
individual delegate his authority to a majority, in an 
affembly of which heis himfelfa member That mut: 
furely be a fingular fpecies of confent, the external! 


ee 


fentans, ils ne font que fes commuffarres, ils ne peuvent 
rien coaclure defi rstivement Toute lez que le peuple v2 per~ 
Sonne n'a pas ratifiée, ef aille, ce weft bers t une loz”? 
_ De Certrat Sceral, Liz II, Chap. xy. 
. Oz 
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indications of which are often to be found in an unre- 


mitting oppofition in the firft inftance, anu compul- 
fory fubyeCtion in the fecond. 


Cli yAcP) didi. 
OF PROMISES 


Preomijes net the foundation of morality—are, abfolutely 
conj.dered, anevil—are of unfrequert necejfty.—dm- 
perfed promzfes unaverdable —_—P erfeci promufes in fotne 
cafes necejar, —Obligation of promifes—of the fame 
rature as */2 obl:gation net to ss vade another man's 


properry—acn.its of gradations. —Recapitalat.on,— Ap- 
piicaticr. 


13 HE stole principle of an original contraé 
refts upon the obligation under which we are 
conceised to be placed to obfer:e our promifes The 
reafoning upon ‘vhich it 1s founded as, ‘* that we have 
promufed obedience to government, and therefore are 
boundto obey ’’? The doctrine of a focial contract 
would never hax e been thought worth tne formality of 
an argument, had it not been prefumed to be one of our 
firiiand paramount obligations, to perform our en- 
gagemen‘ts. I:m. be proper therefore to enquire in- 
to the nature of v's ebligation ; 

And nere tre frit obfervation that offers itfelf, 
upon the principle of the doctrines clready delivered -, 
is, that promifes and compaéts are in no fenfe the 
foundat.on of morality. 

The founditon of moralicy isjuftice The prin- 
ciple of v.rtze isan srrefitibie deduction from the 
Watts cf cne man, and the ability of another to relicve 
them JItis not becatfe Ihave promafed, that I am 
bound to do that for my neighbour, which wall be 
benefi.iz:to hum, ani notinjurioustome Tas is an 
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obligation which arifes out of no compact, direct or 
underftood; and would fill remain, though it were 
impoffible that I fhould experience a return either from 
him or any other human bejng It is not on account of 
any promife or previous engagement, that lam bound 
totellmy neighbour thetrath Undoubtedly one of the 
reafons why I fthoyld do fo, 1s, becaufe the obvious” 
ufe of the faculty of fpeech 1s to inform, and not to 
miflead. Butitis an abfurd account of tnis motive, 
to fay, that my having recourfe to the faculty of {peech, 
amounts to a tacit engagement that I will ufe it for its 
genuine purpofes. The true ground of confidence 
between man and man, is the knowledge we have of 
the motives by which the human mind is influenced; 
our perception, that the motives to deceive can but 
rarely occur, while the motives to veracity will govern 
the ftieam of human aétions 

This pofition will be made flill more incontroverti- 
ble, if we beftow a moment’s attention upon the quef- 
tion,e Why fhould we obferve our promifes? The 
only 1ational anfwerthat can be madeis, becanfe it 
tends to the welfare of intelligent bexngs. But ths 
anfwer is equally cogent, 1fapplied to any other branch 
ofmorahty. It is therefore abfurd to reft the founda- 
tion cf morality thus circuitoufly upon promifes, when 
it may with equal propriety be refted upon that 
from which promifes themfelves derive their obliga- 
tion *, 

Agaia; When I enter into an engagement, I engage 
for that which 1s 1n 1ts own nature conducive to haman 
happinefs, or which 1s not fo Can my engagement 
always render that which before was injurious agree- 
able to, and that which was beneficial the oppofite of 
dity * Previoufly to my entering into a promife, there 
is fomething which I ought to promife, and fomething 
which [ought not. Previoufly to my enteiing intoa_ 
promife, all modes ofadtion were not indifferent Nay, 


* Hnme’s Effays, Pait I, Effay xi. 
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the very oppofite of thisistrue Every conceivable 
mode of action has its appropriate tendency and fhade 
of tendency to benest or to mifchief, and confequently 
its appropriate claim to be performed or avoided. 
Thus clearly does icappear that promifes and compacts 
are not the foundation of morality. 

Second!y, I obferve that promifes are, abfolutely 
confidered, an evil, and ftand in oppofition to the 
genuine and wholefome exercife of an intellectual 
nature ’ 

Juice has already appezred to be the fun of moral 
end political duty But the meafure of juftice is the 
ufeful or injurious chara¢ters of the men with whom [ 
atm concerned ; the criterion of juftice 1s the anfluence 
my conduct will have upon the ftock of general good. 
Hence it inevitably follows, that the motives, by which 
datv requires me to govern my actions, muft be fuch 
as are of general appli-ation 

Woaat ts .tthento wnich the obligation of a promife 
appires * What Il have proriufed, 1s wnat 1 ought to 
have pe-formed, if no promife had intervened, or it 
isnot [tis conducive or not conducive to the gene- 
rating Of haman happinefs. If it be the for ner, then 
prom.ie comes in merely as an addtional inducement, 
in favour ef that whico, inthe eye of morality, was 
e.r2ady of indineniable obligation. It teaches me to 
do fomeiting from a precarious: nd temporary motive, 
whctougit to be done for st: imtrin‘ic recommenda- 
tions Istnerefore mgit motives and a pure 1itention 
are cou‘Liucat parts of sirtue, promiies are clearly at 
Wari.nce v ttn virtues 

Bat promuies will not always come in reinforcement: 
of that wiich was duty before the promife was made. 
Vi nen it 1s otherwife, there 1s obvioufly a contention 
between what would have peea obligatory, if no se 

e hed .ntervened, anu whit tie promife which 
has been g:.en, basa terdency to render obligatory. 

Nor can it with muca cogenc, be alleged in this 
arseumcat, that promifes may at let affume an empire 
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over things indifferent There is nothing which 
is truly indifferent. All things in the univerfe are 
conneéted together* It istrue, that many 6f thefe 
links_in human affairs, are too fubtle to be traced 
by our groffer optics. But we fhould obferve as many 
of them as we are able. He that is eafily fatisfied as 
to the morality of his condu&, wall fuppofe that quef- 
tions of duty are of rare occurrence, and perhaps la- 
ment that there 1s fo little within his {phere to perform. 
But he that 1s anxtoufly alive to the infpirations of 
virtue, “all fearcely find an hour in which he cannot, 
by act or piepa.ation, contribute to the general weal. 
If then every fhilling of our property, and every fa- 
culty of our mind, have received their deftination from 
the principles of unalterable juftice, promifes have 
fcarcely an atom of ground upon which they can pro- 
pesly and legitimately be called to decide. ‘ 
There is another confideration of great weight in 
this cafe Our faculties and our poffeffions arethe 
means by which we are enabled to benefit others. 
Our time 1s the theatre in which only thefe means can 
unfold themfelves. There1s nothing the right difpofal 
of which 1s more facred. In orderto the employing 
our ficulties and our pofiefions inthe way moft condu- 
cive to the general good, we are bound to acquire all 
the information which our opportunities enable us to 
acquire Now one ofthe principal means of informa- 
tion, istime We matt therefore devote to that. ob- 
ject all the time our fituation will allow But we 
abridge, and thatin the moft-eflential point, the time 
of gaining information, 1f we bind ourfelves to-day to 
the conduct we will obferve two months hence He 
who thus anticipates upon the ftores of knowledge, is 
certainly not leis umpiovident than he who lives by 
anticipating the ftores of fortune 
An aGtive and confcientious man will continually 
add to his materials of judgment Nor is it enough 


to fay, that every man ought to regard his judgment 
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as immature, and look forward with impatience to the 
mament which fhall detect his prefent overfights. Be- 
fide ths at will always happen, that, however ma- 
ture the facalues of any individual may deferve to be 
coafdered, he will be perpetually acquiring new in- 
formation as to that refpeftung which his conduét as to 
be decided at fome future period Let the cafe be of 
an indentured fervant. Why fbouid I, unlefs tnere be 
fomething in the circumftances obliging me to fubmit 
tothis dizdvantage, engage to allow him to refide 
fora term of years under my roof, anj to emp'oy to- 
Wards him a urifo.m mode of treatment, whatever his 
craracter may prove in the fequel? Why fhould he 
eigage tolive sith and ferveme, however tyrannical, 
cruel or abfurd mzy be my carriage towards him ? 
We fhail hoth of us hereafter kaow more of each 
other, and of the benefits or inconveniences attendant 
on curcoaneciio1 Why preclude ourfelves from the 
ufe of t'is knowledge? Such a ficuation will inevitably 
generate a perpetual ftruggle between the independent 
dictates of r2afon, and the conduct which the parti- 
cular compat into which we have entered, may be 
fappofed to prefcribe. 

It follo.ws from what has been here adduced, that 
promifes, in the fame fenfe as has already been ob- 
ferred of government, ire an evil, though, it may 
be, in fome cafesa ne.eflary evilk—To remove the 
obfeurity which might otherwife accomp-ny this 
mode of exprefion, itis perhaps proper to advert to 
the fenfe .n which the word evil 1s here ufed 

Evil m2y be estrer ge2eral or indiy idual an event 
may einer be preduéuve of evilin its direct and im- 
mediate operation, orina jut balance and compre- 
henfive eftumate of all the effeéts with which it is preg- 
pant. In whichfoe.er of tnefe fenfes the word 1s un- 
derftood, the evil is not umaginary, but real 

Evil isa term which differs from pain only as it 
has a more comprehenfive meaning. [t may be de- 
fned to fignify whatever is punfal atfelf, or is con- 
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meéted with, pain as an antecedent 1s connected with its 
confequent Thus explained, 1t appears that a thing 
not immediately painful may be evil, but in a fome- 
what improper and imperfeét fenfe. It bears the name 
of evil not upon its own account. Nothing 1s evil in 
the fulleft fenfe but pain. 

To this 1t may be added that pain is always an 
evil Pleafure and pain, happinefs and mifery, con- 
ftitute the whole ultimate fubje&t of moral enquiry, 
There 1s nothing defirable, but the obtaining of the 
one, and the avoiding of the other, All the refear- 
ches of human imagination cannot add a fingle article 
to this fummary of good Hence it follows that, 
wherever pain exifts, there 1s evil. Were it other- 
wife, there would be no fuch thing as evil If pain 
in one individual be not an evil, then it would not be 
an evil for pain to be felt by every individual that 
exifts, and for ever. The aniverfe is no more than 
a collection of individuals. 

To illuftrate this by an obvious example The 
amputation of a leg 1s an evil of confiderable mag- 
nitude The pain attendant on the operation 1s ex- 
quifite. The cureis flow and tormenting When 
cured, the man who has fuftered the amputation, is 
precluded for ever fioma variety both of agreeable 
amufements and ufeful occupations. Suppofe him to 
fuffer this operation from pure wantonnefs, and we 
fhall then fee its calamity in the moft ftrrking ly ght. 
Suppofe on the other nand the operation to be the 
only alternative for ftopping a mortification, and it 
becomes iclatively good. But 1 does not upon this 
account ceafe to be an abfolute evil The painful 
fenfation, at leaft to a confiderable degree remains ; 
and the abridgment of his pleafures und utility foe 
the reft of his life is not one wnit altcred, 

The cafe of promifcs 15 confiderabiy fimilar to this. 
So far as-they have any effedt, they depofe us, as to 
the particular to which tney relate, fiom the ufe of 
ovr own underftanding , they call off ow attention 
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from the direct tendencies of our conduct, and fix it 
upon a merely local and precarious confideration, 
‘There may be cafes in which they are neceflary and 
cught to be employed but we thould never fuffer 
ourieives by their temporary utility to be induced to 
forget their intrinfic nature, and the demerits which 
adhere to them independently of any peculiar concur- 
renze of circumftances, 

Thirdly, it may be added to the preceding obfer- 
vations, that p omiles are by no means of fo frequent 
necefiit. as ha. been often rmagined 

Tt may beaked, ‘* How. without the intervention 
of promifes, can tne affeirs of the world be carried 
on’ To tiis it will be a fufficient anfwer in the 
majority of intances, to fay, that thev will be bef 
carried on by rational and intelligent beings a€ling as 
if thev were ration! and intelligent. Way fhould it 
be fuproted tnat affairs would not for the moft part 
goon fuffcientiy well, though my neighbour could 
no fort'.er Cepeni upon my afiftance, than it appeared 
reafonable to grant it? This will, upon many occa- 
fions, be 2 iuiciert dependance, if l be hone, nor 
will he, if he be noneft, defire any thing farther. 

Ext it will be elleged, «* Human purfuits are often 
of a continued tenour, made up of a feries of actions, 
each of which 15 adopted not for 1ts own fake, but for 
the fake of jome conclufiorin which 1t terminates 
HMany of thefe depend for their fuccefs upon co-opera- 
tion and concert It is therefore nectflury that I 
Thould ta efomectear and fpecific reafon to depend 
uponthe fidelity of my cocdjutor, that fo I msy not 
tein danger, v rc: 1 have fora length of timé per- 
ffedin wm, extrt.ons, of being fiuftrated by fome 
change vist sis fentimen.s have undergone in the im- 
teri2! ’ To this itmay be replied, that iucha pledge 
of adeiity is lefs frequeuly neceffary than 1s oidinarily 
1a7gined VWereitio be fupricded in a variety of 
cafes, men woud be ting .t to ha e more 1egard to 
the.ro sn éxeruorc:, and lefs to the afiftance of othe.s, 
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which capiice may refufe, or juftice oblige them to 
withhold, They would acquire fitch merit, as fhould 
oblige every honeft man, if needful, to haften to their 
fuccour; and engage in fuch purfuits, as, not de- 
pending upon the momentary caprice of individuals, 
refted for their fuccefs upon the lefs precarious nature 
* of general circumftances, — ~ 

Having fpecified the various limitations that exit 
as to the utility of promifes, it remains for us to dif- 
cufs their form and their obligation in the cafes where 
they may be conceived to be neceflary. 

Promufes are of two kinds, perfect and imperfect, 
A perfect promife is where the declaration of inten- 
tion is made by me, for the exprefs purpofe of ferv- 
ing asa ground of expectation to my neighbour ref- 
pecting my future conduct. An imperfect promufe 1s 
where it actually thus {uerves as a ground of expecta- 
tion, though that was not my purpofe when I made 
the declaration. » Imperfect promiles are of twoclailes: 
I may have reafon, or I may have no reafon to know, 
when I make the declaration, that it wil be a&ed 
upon by my neighbour, though not afluming the {pe- 
cific form of an engagement. 

As to imperfect promifes 1¢ may be obferved that 
they are wholly unavoidable. No man can always 
refrain from declaring his intention as to his future 
condué& Nay, it fhould feem that, in many cafes, 
ifa man enquire of me the ftate of my mind 1n this 
refpect, duty obliges me to inform him of this as I 
would of any other fact, Were it otherwife, a per- 
petual coldnefs and referve would pervade all human 
intercourfe But the improvement of mankind refts 
upon nothing {o effentially as upon the habitual prac- 
tice of candour, fianknefs and fincerity 

Perfect promifes wall alfo in various inftances occur, 
T have occafion for an interview with a particular per- 
fon to-moriow I inform him of my intention of be- 


ang upon a certam fpot at a given hour of the day 
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It is convenient to him to go to the fame place at the 
fame time for the purpofe of meeting me In this 
cafe itis ampoflible to prevent the mutual declaration 
of intention from ferying as a fort of pledge of the 
performance. Qualifying expreffions will make little 
alteration: the ordinary circumftances which qualify 
engagements, will in moft cafes be underftood whether 
they are ftated or no, Appointments of this fort, fo 
far from defers ing to be uniformly avoided, ought in 
many cafes to be fought, that there may be as little 
wafte of time or exertion oneither fide, as the nature of 
the fituation wil) admit 

To proceed from the manner in which engagements 
are made, to the obligation that refults from them, 
This obligation is of different degrees according to 
tae natcre of the cafe but it isimpoffible to deny that 
it may be orthe mo& ferious import We have al- 
recdy feen that each man 1s entitled to his fphere of 
difzret on, whicn anetuer may not, un'efs under the 
mo% imperious circumtances, infringe *. But I in- 
fringeit cs tupftznually, by leading himinto a certain 
fpecics of conduct through the means of Celufive ex- 
petiations, as by any fyltem of ufurpation it 1s pofible 
ta9employ A perfon promifes me, | wall fuppofe, 
fire husaread pounds fora certain commodity, a book 
it m2y be, which Lamto manufacture [am obliged 
to rpend fe.er2! months inthe produftion Surely, 
after this, Fe can rarely be ju‘tited in difappoining 
mre, and f yang, I have found a better object upon 
vnich to employ my money Tne c-le is nearly 
frr. ar to that of the labourer who, after having per- 
for -cd tas cays vork, fhould be refufed his wages 
Teke t.e cafetnhe other viv, and fuppofe that I hav- 
ing con--altel to produce tne commodity, the other 
prrts totrecco.ra t nas advanced me three out of the 
ry2 cundr?i pounds Su-pofe farthe:, that I am 
aab.2 tor picce mim surely 1 am not at liberty 
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to difpenfe myfelf from the performance of my engage- 
ment. 

The cafe here 1s of the fame nature as of any other 
fpecies of property Property is facred . there 1s but 
one way in whichwduty requires the poffeffor to difpofe 
of it; but I may not forcibly mterfere, and difpofe 
of 1tinthat beft'way in his ftead, This 1s'the ordinary law 
of property, as derived from the principles of univerfal 
morality *. But there are cafes that fuperfede this 
law he principle that attributes to every man the ~ 
difpofal of his property, as ‘vell as that diftributes to 
every min his {phere of difcretion, derives its force in 
both inftances from the confideration that a greater 
fam of happmefs will refult from its obfervance than 
itsanhhingement Wherever therefore the contrary to 
thisis clearly the cafe, there the force of the principle 
is fufpended What fhall prevent me from taking by 
force fron my netghbour s ftore, ifthe alternative be 
that [moft otnerw ‘a perifh wath hunger? Wuat fhal? 
prevent me from fupplying the difich of my neigh- 
bour, from property that fiidtly {peaking is not my 
own, if the emergence be terrible, end will not admit 
efdelay*? Nothing, unlefsit be the punifhment that 
as referved for fuch ccndué& in fome inflances ; tince it 
Isno more fitting that I fhould tiing upon myfelf 
calamity and death, than thar 1 fhouta faffer them to 
fa}l upon another 

The veiting of property in any individual admits of 
different degrees of fulnefs, and in proportion to that 
fulnefs wiil be the mifchief refaltiag fiom its violetion. 
If then it appear that, even when the vefling amounts 
to the fulnefs of regular pofieflion, there are caf2s in 
which it ought to be v.olated, the different de 


that fall fhort of this will admit of {433 
fication 


grees 
rt ] greater modi- 
It isin vain that the whole multitude of’ 
moralifts affures us, that the fum I owe to another man 
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poe: on Every men feels the fallacy of this maxim 
i.efin Lowe ty crotner, may in many cafes be paid 
éi m  pleatuve. either to-dav or to morrow, eather 
f¥ec. Orec.t The means of payment, particr- 
rly wath amaa of fender refuarces, mutt neceflarily 
Suctaatiag, end he me employ his difcretion as to 
prore-tior beiveen nis neceffary and his gra- 
“cus do bumments When he ultimately fails of 
sent, tL2 -iichwfhe produces 1s real, but is not 
great, at Icait sm ordimary cafes, as that which at- 
as cpoarcbberi. In fine, itis a law refulting from 
sty OF utture, thrt he who has any {pecies of 
propercs intret forroweser fhort atime, muit have 
tume ducretion. io neuumes [ers and fometimes greater, 

as tothe diipoii of st 

To return once more to the mein principle in this 
pealsoen Tae property, moft completely fanioned 
y all tne genera! rules that can be deviled, 1s yet not 
inviolaole The irperious principle of felf-preferva- 
tion mir authorife me to violate it. A great and 
em.ncni b<!ance of good to the public may autrorife 
its v.o"ction , *Pd upon this ground we fee proprietors 
ceca’ onal.» vompeiled to part with their poffeflions, 
undere-er, ~cde of government in the world, Asa 
en2rul “C.F timax beadmntted, that force is a legiti- 
riste meais cf prevention, where the alternative ts 
compirte, and ts employment of force will not pio- 
du-e3 greater c 1, or fu), ert the geueial tranquillits 
Bat, if d.-et fo-ce be in certain cafes juftifiable in- 
Lract force, o- tue employment of the means piaced 
in nv bands witicutan anxious enquiry refpecting the 
febord.-ate regulations of property, w’ ere the benefit 
to be produced 1: clear, 1s itill more juftufable - Upon 
tnis ground it may be my duty to relieve upon fome 
e-cations the wretchednefs of my neighbour, without 
bavaag rift valanced the debtor and creator fide of my 
accoart:, or wizn I know thit balance to be againit 
me Uncen cais ground every promife 1s con‘idered as 
given uudera referve for unforefeen aid imperious 
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circumftances, whether that referve be fpecifically 
flated or no Upon the fame ground an appointment 
for an interview is confidered as [ubje&t to a iimilar 
referve, though the tume of my nexg ibour, which I 
diffipate upon that fuppofition, 1s as real a pioperty 
as his wealth, is a part of that {phere over which 
every man is entitled to the exeicife of his feparate 
diferetion It 1s ampoffible that human foviety can 
fubfit without frequent incroachments of one man 
upon his neighbour. we fifficiently difcharge our 
duty, 1f we habitually recollect that each man has 
his province, and endeavour to regulate our concuct 
accordingly. 

Thefe principles are calculated to fet in a clearer 
light than they have often been exhibited, the cafes 
that authorife the violation of promifes Compact 
as not the foundataion of morality; on tne contrary, 
it 1s an expedient to which we are fometimes obliged. 
to have refort, but the introdudtion of which muit 
always be regarded by an enlightened obferver with 
yealoufy, It ought never to be called forth but in 
cafes of the cleaieft neceffity. It is not the principle 
upon which our common happinefs repofes; it 15 On- 
ly one of the means for fecuring that happinefs. The 
adherence to promifes therefore, as well as their em- 
ployment in the fir infrance, muft be decided by the 
general criterion, and maintained only fo far as upon 
a comprehenfive view 1t fhall be found productive of a 
balance of happinefs. 

There is farthe: an important diftin@tion to be 
made between a promife given without an intention 
to perform it, and a promife which information after- 
wards acquired perfuades me to violate The frit 
can fearcely in any snftance take place, without fix- 
ing a {tain upon the promifer, and exaibiting him to 
fiy the leaft, as a man greatly deficient in delicacy of 
moral difcrimination The crfe of the fecond as ine 
comparably different, pe engagement into which 
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T have entered, an adherence to which I hall after- 
wards find to be a material obftacle to my utility 
res an engagement not to write any thing m 

erogation of the thirty-nine articles), ought to be 
violated norcan there be any limitation upon this 
maxim, except where the violation will greatly in- 
croach upon tae province and jurifdiction of my 
neighbour 

Let us apply thefe remarks upon the nature of 
ptromifes to the doctrine of a focial contraét. It 1s 
not through the medium of any fuppofed promife or 
engagement that we are induced to believe that the 
conduct of our neighbour wall not be ridiculowfly an- 
confitent or wantonly malicious If he protef in the 
moft folemn way againft being concluded by any fuch 
promife, at the fame tume that he conduéts himfelf 
ina rational and fober manner, he wall not find us 
lefs difpofed to confidein!im. We depend as readily 
upon a foreigner, that he will not break the laws, 
and expofe hunfelf to their penalties (for this has 
been fuppofed to be one of the principal branches of 
the focial contract}, as we do upon our countrymen. 
If we do not depend equally upon the Arabs who in- 
hapit the plas of Afia, 1t 1s not becaufe we im- 
pute to them a deficiency in their focial contract, but 
becaufe we are ignorant of their principles of conduct, 
or know that thofe principles do not afford us a fuf- 
ficieat fecarity as to the particulars of our intercourfe 
with them Tell aman what will be the folid and 
fubftantial effects of his proceeding, how it wall 
affe& his neighbours, and what mfnence it will have 
upon bis cwn happinefs, and you fpeak to the un- 
alienable feelings of the human mind Buttell him 
tnat, putting thefe things for the prefent out of our 
confiderction, 2t 15 fufheient that he has promifed a 
certain conduét, or that, 1f he have not exprefsly 
promifed it, he has promifed it by implication, ot 
that, 2f be have not promifedit, his anceltors a few 
generations back promifed it for him, and you {peak 
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of a motive that fcarcely finds a fympathetic chord 
in one human breaft, and that few will fo much as 
underftand 

Few things can be more abfurd than to talk of 
our having promifed obedience to the laws If the 
laws depend upon promsfes for their execution, why 
are they accompamed with fanétions? Why is it 
confidered as the great arcanum of legiflation to 
make laws that are eafy of execution, and that need no 
affiftance from the execrable intervention of oaths and 
informers? Again, why fhould I promife that I will 
do every thing that a certain power called the govern- 
ment fhall imagine 1t convenient or decide that it is 
fitting for me to do? Is there in this either morality, 
or juftice or common fenfe? Does brute force alone 
communicate to its poffeffor a fufficient claim upon my 
veneration” For, be it obferyed, the wifdom or duty 
of obedience proceeds upon exadtly the fame principle, 
whether it be to a tyrant, or te the moft regularly 
elected houfe of reprefentatives. There is but one 
power towhichI can yield a heart-felt obedience, 
the decifion of my own underftanding, the dictate of my- 
own confcience. The decrees of any other power, 
efpecially if I have a firmand independent mind, I 
fhall obey with reluctance and averfion- My obe- 
dience 1s purely an affair of compofition . I choofe to 
do that which in itfelf confidered my judgment dif- 
approves, rather than incur the greater evil which 
the power from whom the mandate iflues, annexes ta 
my difobedience * 

There is another principle concerned in this fub- 
ject, and that is fincerity: I may not evade the laws 
of the fociety by any difhonourable fubterfuge or con- , 
temptible duplicity. But the obligation of fincerity, 
like all the other great principles of morality, 1s not 
founded in promifes, but in the indefeafible benefits _ 
annexed to its obfervance Add to which, the fin- 
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cerity fam bound to praétife towards the magnftrate, 
particularly in a cafe where hts requifition hall be an- 
juit, 1s not diferent in its principle, and 1s certainly 
of no higher obligatien, than the fincerity [ am bound 
to praciife towards a private individual. 

Let us however fuppofe that the affertion of an im- 
plied contraG in every community 1s true, or let us 
take the cafe where an actual engagement has been 
entered into by the members of the jociety ‘This ap- 
pears from what has been already delivered to be of 
that clats of prom:fes which are of flighteit obligation. 
In the notion ofa focial contract little1s made over, 
hitle expeGation 1s eacited, and therefore little muf. 
chief is included inits breach What we moft expect 
and require in a member of the fame community is 
the qualities of a man, and the condu& that ought to 
be objerved indifferently by a native or a ftranger, 
Where a promile or an oath 1s impofed upon me fuper- 
Ruoufly, as 1s always the ccfe with promifes of allegi- 
ance or where [am compelled to make it by the 
operction of a penalty, the treatment I fuifer is atro- 
cioufls unjuft, and of confequence the breach of fuch 
a promife is peculiarly fufceptible of apology. A 
promife of allegiance 1s a declaration that 1 approve 
tne exiting con‘titution of things, and, fo far as it 1s 
binding, an engagement that I will continue to fup- 
pert tnatconflitution But I fhall fupport it for as 
jong atime andinas greata dgree as I approve of 
it, wit-our needing the intervertion ofa promife It 
will b2 my dety mot to undertase its dettruction by 
precipitat2 and tnpromiing means, for 2 much more 
cogent recfon thancan be deduced fron any promife 
Thave made An engagement for any thing farther 
than tats is bota ummoraland abfurd it 1s an en- 
gigement to a non-entity, a conftitution, a promife 
that iw i’ abfain from doing that whicn I beseve te: 
bs benefic.n! to my fellow citizens. 
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Common deliberation the true foundation of government 
—proved fiom the equal claims of mankind—from the 
nature of our facultres—from the obysedt of government— 
fron the effects of common delibe ation —Delegatzax 
auadicated —Difference between the doctrine here main- 
tained aad that of a fatal contrac. Remark.—Con- 
clufion. 


AVING rejected the hy pofMefes that have 
moft generally been advanced as to the rational 

bafis of a political authority, let us enquire whether 
we may not arrive at the fame object, by a fimple in- 
veftigation of the obvious reafon of the cafe, without 
refinement of fyftem or fiction of procefs 

Government then being firft fuppofed neceflary 
for the welfare of mankind, the moft important prin- 
ciple that caa be imagined relztive to its form and 
ftruéture, fcems to be this, that as government ts 2 
tranfaction in the nameand for the benef&t of the whole, 
every member of the community ought to have fome 
fhare in the feleGion of is meafures The arguments 
in fupport of this propofition are various 

Firft, 1t has already appeared that there 1s no fatis- 
factory criterion maiking out any men or fet of men to 
picfide over the rett 

Secondly, all men are partakers of the common 
faculty, reafon , and may be fuppofed to have fome 
communication with the common preceptor, truth 
It would be wrong in an affair of fuch momentous 
concern, that any chance for additional wifdom fhould 
be rejected ; nor can we tell, in many cafes, till after 
the experiment, how eminent any individual may ul- 
timately be found in the bufinefs of guiding and deli- 
berating for his fellows. 
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Thirdly, government 3s a contrivance inflituted. 
for the fecurity of individuals, and it feems both 

afon-ble that each man fhould have a fhere in pro- 
vidicg for his own fecurity, and probable that par- 
tazhty and cabal wall by this means be moft effe&ually 
excluded. 

Laftly, to give each man a voice in the public 
concerns comes meareft to that fundamental purpofe 
ofw ich we thould never lof fignt, the uncontroled 
exercie of private judgment Each man will thus 
be infpircd witna confcioufnefs of his own import- 
ance, and the flavith feelings thie fhrink up the foul 
In the prefence of an imagined fuperior, will be un- 
know. 

Admitting then the propriety of each man hay- 
ing a fharein dire€ting the affairs of tie whole in 
the firft infance, it feems neceffzry that he fhould 
concur in ele&ting a hoafe of reprefentatives, if he 
bethe member of a large fate, or, even in a {mall 
~ one, that he fhould affit in the appointment of of- 
ficers and adminitretors *, whichimphes, firft, a de- 
fegation of authority to thefe officers, and, fecondly, 
atrcitconfent, orrather an adu.tflion of the neceffity, 
that the queftionsto be debated fhould abide the de- 
cifion of a majority. 

But to this fyem of delegztion the fame objections 
maj be urged, that were cited from Rouffeau under 
the head of a focial contract. It may be alleged that, 
«« ifit be tne bufinefs of every man to exercife his own 
judgment, he can in no infiance furrender this func- 
tion into the hands of another.’’ 

To this objection it may be anfwered, firft, that 
the parallelis by no means complete, between an in- 
dividual s exercife. of his judgment ina cafe that is 


* If ball beledina fubfequent branch of this enquiry 
teinzefiicate bow far either of thefe meafures are infe- 
parable frem the rzaintenance of facial order Book Va 
‘pe adie ; 
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truly his own, and hrs exercifc of his judgment in an 
article where the province of a government 1s already 
adnutted. If there be fomething contrary to the fim- 
pleft ideas of juftice in fach a delegation, this 1s an 
evil infeparable from political government The true 
and only adequate apology of government 1s neceffity ; 
the office of common deliberation 1s folely, to fupply 
the moft eligible means of meeting that neceffity. : 
Secondly, the delegation we are here confidering, 
isnot, asthe word inits moft obvious fenfe may feem 
toinply, the act of one man committing to another, 
a function which ftnétly fpeaking it became him to 
exercife for himfelf, Delegation, in every inftance 
in whict it can be reconciled wath juttice, propofes 
for its ovject the general good The individuals to 
whom the delegation 1s made, are either more likely 
from talents or le1fure to perform the funétion in the moft 
eligible manner, or there 15 at leat fome public intereft 
requiring that it fhould be performed by one or a few 
perions, rather than by every individual for himfelf. 
This is the cafe, whether in that firft and fimpleft of 
all political delegations the prerogative of a majority, 
orin the election of a houfe of reprefentatives, or in 
the appointment of public officers Now all conteft, 
as to the perfon who fhall exercife a certain funéion 
and the propriety of refigning it, 1s frivolous, the 
moment it 1s decided how and by whom it can mot 
advantageoufly beexercifed It is of no confequence 
that lam the parcnt of achild, when it has once been 
afcerta.ned that the child will live with greater benefit 
under the fuperintendence of a ftranger 
Laftly, it is a maftake to amagine that the propiiety 
of reftraimiag me, when my condué 1s Inj.rious, rifes 
out of any delegation of mine ‘I'he saft.ce of employ- 
ing force upon certain eineigen-ies, was at leat equal - 
ly cogent before the exittence of fociety *. Force 
ought never to be reforted to bat in cafes of abfolute 
*“Chapl.p 1 
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neceflity ; and, when fuch cafes occur, itis the duty 
of every man to defend himfelf from violation. There- 
is therefore no delegation neceffary on the part of the 
offender; but the community, in the cenfure it exer- 
cifes over him puts itfelf in the place of the injured 
party. 

It may perhaps be imagined by fome perfons, that 
the doétrine here delivered of the juftice of proceed:ng 
im common concerns by a common deliberation, 15 
nearly coincident with that which affirms a lawful go- 
vernment to derive its authorit; from a foctal con- 
tract Let us confider what is the true difference 
between them; and this feems principally to he in the 
following particular. 

The grand peculiarity of the fyftem of a focial con- 
tract, confifts in the notion of this contract, as “a 
criterion, determining by its own fupremacy, what 
actions are mght, and what are wrong, what it is 
that fhould be countenanced, and what fhould be re- 
preffed *? But this 1s by no means a juft {tate of the 
cafe We have found the parallel to be in one refpect 
incomplete between the exercife of thefe two functions, 
private judgment and focial deliberation, In another 
the analogy is fimking, and light wall be derived 
upon our ideas of the latter by an alluftration bor- 
rowed from the former In both cafes there is an 
obvious principle of juftice in favour of the general 
exercife. But, though the general exercife be fanc- 
tioned by the plaineft principles of juftice, juftice 
will bv no means vindicate ex ery particular applica- 
tion of either Private judgment ard public delibe- 
ration are not the ftancard of right and wrong? they 
are only the means of difcovering thefe, and of com- 
paring particular modes of proceedingwith the de- 
mands and benefit of our common nature 

Too much ftrefs has undoubtedly been laid upon 
the idea, as of a grand and magnificent {pectacle, of 
a nation d<cidirg for itfelf upon fome great public 
prncipie, and of the ligheft{ magiftracy yielding its 
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claims when the general voice has pronounced . The 
value of the whole muft at laft depend upon the qua- 
lity-of their decifion. Truth cannot be made more 
true by the number of its votaries Nor ts the fpec- 
tacle much lefs interefting, of « folitary individual, 
bearing his undaunted teftimony in favour of Jjuftice, 
though oppofed by mifguided millions. Within cer- 
tain limits however the beauty of the exhibition may 
be acknowledged That a nation fhould exercife 
undiminifhed its function of common deliberation, 13 
a ftep gained, and a ftep that inevitably leads to an 
improvement of the character of individuals. That 
men fhould agree 1m the affertion of truth, 1s no un- 
pleafing evidence of theirvirtue. Laftly, that an in- 
dividual, however great may be his imaginary ele- 
vation, fhould be obliged to yield his perfon*l pre- 
tenfions to the fenfe of the community, at leaft beais - 
the appearance of a praétical confirmation of the great 
principle, that all private confiderations muft yield to 
the general good 

We will conclude this chapter with a brief ftate. 
ment of the refult of the arguments which have been 
advanced upon the fubje@t of government. The only 
fufficient reafon that can be offered for the inftitution 
of government 1s a fatal and indifpenfable neceffity, 
A juft government cannet be founded 1n force; for 
force has no affinity with yuftice. It cannot be found- 
ed in the will of God; for we have no revelation of 
that wall in behalf of one form of government rather 
than another, and a juft being, fuch as God 1s fup- 
pofed to be, cannot ‘prohibit us from fupplying our 
wants and remedying our imperfections. It cannot 
be founded in contract, for men, when they dipeft 
the articles of a contract, are not empowered to create 
rights, but only to declare what was previoufly right. 
Laftly, it cannot be founded in the rights of man. 
The only genuine rights of man are negative; our 
aétive exertions, if legitimate, are not rights, but 
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it finds our rights invaded, and fubftitutes an invafion 
lefs mifchievous in the room of one that 1s more fo, 
its fufficient reafon 1s neceflity ; and that preliminary 
firft afcertained, its object (the Uiminifhing the quan- 
tity of ufurpation) as well as the general interef, 
requires, that its adminuftration fhall be, as much as 
poflible, guided and modified by the fenfe of every 
member of the community. 
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Scczety can declare and interpret, but cannot enad.— 
Its authority only executive. 


eens thus far inveftigated the nature of po- 
litical functions, it feems neceflary that fome 
explanation fhould be given upon the fubjeét of le- 
giflation ‘* Who 1s at that has authority to make 
laws* What are the characteriftics of that man or 
body of men, in whom the tremendous faculty 1s 
vetted, of prefcribirg to the reft of the community 
what they are to perform and what to avoid ?”’ 

The anfwer to thefe queftions is exceedingly fimple: 
Legiflation, as it has been ufually underftood, 15 not 
an affair of human competence. Immutable reafon 
is the true legifiator, and her decrees it behoves us to 
inveftigate ‘The funGions of fociety extend, not to 
the makinz, but the interpreting of law; 1t cannot 
deeree, 1t can only declare that; which the nature of 
things has already decreed, and the propriety of 
whichirrefiflibls flows from thecircumftances of the cafe 

Montefquieu fays, that * ina free flate every man 
will be his own legiflator#."? This 1s not true, in 


* «© Dans un état libre, tour homme qui eft cenfé avoir 
une ame libre, doit Gére gouverné par lus-méme.” Ejprit 
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mattere the moft purely individual, unlefs in the li- 
mited fenfe already explained. It is the office of con- 
feience to determine, ‘‘ not like an Afiatic cadi, ac- 
cording to the ebbs and flows of his own paffions, but 
like a Britith judge who makes no new law, but faith- 
fully declares that law which he finds already writ- 
ten *.”? The fame diftinétion is to he made upon the 
fubje& of political autherithy. All government 1s 
ftrittly {peaking executive. It has appeared to be ne- 
ceflary, with refpect to men as we at prefent find them, 
that force fhould fometimes be employed in repreffing 
injuftice, and for the fame reafons we will fuppofe 
this force fhould as far as poffible be vefted in the com- 
munity, To the public fupport of juftice therefore 
the authority of the community extends, But no 
fooner does it wander in the fmalleft degree from the 
line of juftice, than its proper authority is at an end; 
it may be fubmitted to from neceffity, but ats exif- 


tence, as to the matter in quefion, 1s an uncompen- 
fated evil. , 
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‘ OF OBEDIENCE, 
Rational obedsence not founded tt contra@.—~Kuinds of 
obedtence —Compulfary obed ence often le/s injurcus than 
confidence.—-Kinds of author 2+y —Limitations of con- 


fidence.—Reverence to fuperios confide) ed.—Governs 
ment founded im tgnorance. 


Y VHE two great queftions upon which the the- 
ory of government depends, ee 


hone sUpon what 
Oundation can political authority with the greateit 


prapremn reft? and, What are the confiderations which 
ind us ta political obedience ? Having entered at 


* a 
Sterne’s Sermors.—* On a Good Conference’? 
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Tenzvi into the firf of thefe questions, it is time that 
W.  .Ud:d proceed to the examination of the fecond 

Cre of the mof popular theortes relative to the 
fource*ion of political authority we have feen to be 
tast of an original contract, afhrming that the cri- 
t2-ion of political juftice 1s to be found in the con- 
ventions and rufes which have been adyufted by the 
community at large In purfuance of this original 
pr.nciple, the fame theonfts have neceffarily gone 
on and amzmed, that the true ground of political 
cdecience was to be found in the fame fource, and 
thst, in obeying a government regularly confitut- 
ed, we did nothing more than perform our engage- 
merts 

Tne reafonings in fupport of this hypothefis are 
obvious. ‘© Suppofe a number of perfons living in 
any neisghourhood fhould perceive that great com- 
mon benefit would accrue from building a bridge, 
faking acanat or making ahighway ‘The fimpleft 
mode a them to adopt 1n this cafe 1s, to confult to- 
gctaer, and raife the money neceffary for effecting 
this defirable parpofe, by each man affeffiing himfelf 
according to his ability, and contributing his quota 
toa common fund Now itis plain that in this cafe 
e.cn pays his affeflment (fuppofing the payment to be 
yoluntery) tn confideration of the previous agreement, 
h.s contribztion would be of no avail, however defira- 
ble was the objeé to be cffef&ted, had he not reafon to 
depend upon the reft of the neighbourhood that they 
would pzy tneirs. But government,” fay the advo- 
cates of en original contract, ‘* whenrecularly contti- 
tuted, is precifely fuch a provifion as the one here 
fated for bugiding = bridge or making a road: it isa 
confultanent fettlement among the different mem- 
bers of acommunity as to the regulations moft con- 
ducive to the benefit of the whole. I[t 1s upon this 
principle that taxes are paid, and that the force of the 
community is drawn out in fuch proportions as are 
neceTiry to reprefs the external or internal difturhers 
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ef its tranquillity The ground therefore pon which 
each man contributes his fhare of dort or property, 
3s, that he may perform his contract, and difcharge 
that for which he has engaged as a member of the 
community ” ‘er 
The refutation of this hypothefis has been antici- 
pated in the preceding chapters —Government can 
with no propriety be compared to the conftru¢tion of 
a bridge or a canal, a matter of mere convenience and 
refinement. It is fuppofed to be of the moft 1rrefiftz- 
ble neceffity ; it 1s indifputably an affair of hardfhip 
and reftraint. It conftitutes other men the arbitrators 
of my actions, and the ultimate difpofers of my def- 
tiny —Almoft every member of every community that 
has exifted on the face of the earth might reafonably 
fay, ‘‘ I know of no fuch contraé& as you defcribe ; 
I never entered into any fuch engagement; | never 
promifed to obey ; it muft therefore be an iniquitous 
impofition to call upon me to do fomething under pre- 
tence of a promife I never made.’’—The reafon a man 
lives under any partucular goverment is partly necef 
fity ; he cannot eafily avoid living under fome govern- 
ment, and it 1s often fcarcely in his power to abandon 
the country in which he was born it as alfo partly a 
choice of evils ; no man can be faid in this cafe to en- 
joy that freedom which 1s effential to the forming a 
contract, unlefs‘it could be fhown that he hada power 
fomewhere of inftituting a government adapted to his. 
own conceptions —Government in reality, as has 
abundantly appeared, 1s a queftion of force, and not 
of confent, Itis defirable, that a government fhould 
be made as agreeable as poffible to the ideas and incli- 
nations of its f{ubye&ts ; and that they fhould be con- 
fulted, as extenfively as may be, refpeGing its con- 
ftraction and regulations. But at laft the bet confti- 
tuted government that can be formed, particularly 
for a large community, will contain many provsfions 
that, far from having obtained the confent of all its 
members, encounter even in their outfet a frenuous, 
z 
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tiough inefeual, oppofition —From the whole of 

thefe reafonings-it appears, that, in thofe meafures 
which have the concurrence of my judgment, [ may 
reafonably be expected to co-operate with willigne(s 
and zeal ; but for the reft my only juftifiable ground of 
obedience is, that I will not difturb the repofe of the 
community, or that [do not perceive the queftion to be 
of fucicient magnitude to authorife me um incurring 
the penalty. 

To underftand the fabjeft of obedience with fuf- 
ficient accuracy it ssneceflary that we fhoulk? attend to 
the various fhades of meaning of which the ward 1s fuf- 
ceptible. 

#very voluntary action is an a& of obedience, in 
performing it we comply vith fome view, and are 
guided by fome incitement or motive. 

‘The pureft kind of obedience is where an action 
fows from the independent conviction of our private 
jadgement, where we are d.rected, not by the precart- 
ous and mutable interference of another, but by a re- 
collection of the intrinfic and indefeafible tendency of 
the action to be performed =. In this cafe the object 
of obedience 1s the didtate of the underftanding the 
action may or may not be fuch as my neighbours or the 
community will approve, but this approbation does 
not conihitute its dire&t motive. 

The kind of obedience which ftands next to this in 
its Gegree of voluntatinefs, arifes mm the following 
monner Every man is capable of comparing himfelt 
with tus fellow. Every men will find that there are 
foe points in which heis the equal or perhaps the 
{sperior of otner men, but that there are certainly fome 
po:nts in which other men are fupencrto him, The 
faperiority in queftion in the prefent initance, 1s fu- 
perionty of intellect or information It may happen 
thatthe point in which another man furpaffes me, 15 a 
pointof {ome importance to my w elfare or convenience.. 
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T want for example to build a houfe, or to fink a well. 
It may happen that I have not leifure or means to ace 
quure the fcience neceflary for this purpofe. Upon that 
{uppofition I am not to be blamed, if l employ a builder 
for the firft, or a mechanic for the fecond ; nor fhall 
I be liable to blame, if I work in perfon under his di- 
rection. This fort of obedience 1s diftinguifhed by 
the appellation of confidence and to juftify in a moral 
view the repofing of confidence, the only thing ne- 
ceflary 1s that 1t fhould be fitter and more beneficial, 
all things confidered, that the function to be performed 
fhould be performed by another perfon, than that it 
fhould be performed by me. 

The third and laft kind of obedience neceflary to be 
adverted to upon the prefent occafion, 1s where I do 
that which is not preferibed to me by my private 
judgment, merely on acconnt of the muifcinevous 
confequences that I forefee will be annexed to my 
pation by the arbitrary interference of fome voluntary 

eing. r 

The moft important obfervation that arifes upon the 
ftatement of this icale of obedience, 1s that obedience 
in the fecond degree“ought to be guarded with as much 
yealoniy, and kept by the perfon yielding obedience 
within as narrow limits, as poffible. The laft fort of 
obedience will frequently be neceffary. Voluitary 
beings conflitute a large portion of the univerfe; we 
fall often have occafion to forefee their arbitrary de- 
terminations and condud, nor can knowledge, as fuch, 
in any inftance fatl to bea defirable acquifition ; our 
conduct therefore muft and ought to be modified by 
their interferences. Morality, as has already been 
frequently obferved, confifts entuely in ap eftimate of 
coniequences , he is the truly virtuous man who pro- 
duces the greateft portion of benefit his fituation will 
admit ‘The moft exalted morality indeed, that in 
which the heart repofes with the moft unmingled fatis- 
fattion, relates to the amherent and indefeafible ten- 
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dencies of ations. But we fhall be by no means ex. 
cafable, if we overlook mm our fyftem of conduét the 
arbitrary awards of other men. Nothing can be more 
certain than that an action, fuppofe of inferior moment 
or utility, which for its own fake might be right to 
be performed, it may become my duty to negleét, if I 
know that by performing it 1 fhall incur the penalty 
of death. 

- The mifchiefs attendant on the frequent recurrence 
of this fpecies of obedience, and the grounds upon 
which its interference is to be guarded againft as ex- 
tenfively as ciccumftances will admit, have already 
been flated* Yet obedience flowing from the con- 
fideration of a penalty, is lefs a fource of degradation 
and depravity, than a habit of obedience foundedin 
confidence. he man whe yields it, may referve in its 
moft cffential fenfe his independence. He may be in- 
formed :n judgment and refolvedin purpofeas to every 
moral and focial obligation He may fuffer his under- 
flanding neither to be feduced nor confounded ; he 
may obferve in its falleft extent the miftake and pre- 
poffeffion of his neighbour, to which he thus finds x 
neceflary to accommodate bimfelf It feems poffible, 
that he who thus pities the folly while he comphes with 
the neceflity, may full, even under this difcipline, 
grovv in difcrimination and fagacity. 

Tne greateft mifchief that can anfe in the progrefs 
cf obedience 1s where it fhall lead us 1n any degree to 
depart from the independence of our underftanding, a 
departure which general and unhmited confidence 
nzcefanly includes. In this view the beft advice that 
could be given to a perfon1n a ftate of fubjection is, 
«« Comply, where the neceflity of the cafe demands it , 
bat criucife while yoncomply. Obey the unjaft man- 
cates of your governors, for this prudence and a con- 
fideration of the common fafety may require; but 
treat taem withno falfelemty,regard thent with no indul. 
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gence Obey; this may beright; but beware of reverencé. 
Reverence nothing but wiidom and fkill; government 
may be vefted in the Atteft perfons, then they are enti- 
tled to reverence, becaufe they are wife, and not be- 
caufe they are governors: and it may be vefted in the 
worft. Obedience wall occafionally be right in both. 
cales, you may ran fouth, to avoid a wild beaft ad- 
vancing in that diretion, though you want to go north. 
But be upon your guard agaift confounding things 
fo totally unconnetted with each other asa purely 
political obedience, and refpect. Governmentis notning 
but regulated force , force is its appigpriate clanm upon 
your attention Jt 1s the bufinefa@f +adividuals to 
perfuade; the tendency of concentrated ftrength, is 
only to giveconfiftency and permanence to aninfigence 
more coimpendious than per{vafion ”” , 

All this wall be made fomewhat clearer, if we refle& 
on the proper correlatave of obedience, authority : and 
here let us recur to the three forts of obedience above 
fpecified 

The firft kind of authortty then is the authority 
of reafon, what is really fuch, or 1s only conceived 
to be fuch. Theterms, both authority and obedience, 
are lefs ‘frequently employed in this fenfe than in 
either of the following. j 

The fecond {pecies of authority is that which dé 
pends for its validity upon the confidence of him with 
whom it prevatls, and is where, not having myfelf 
acquired {uch imformation as to enable me to form 
a peremptory judgment, I yield a greater or lefs de- 
pree of deferénce to the known opinion an decafion of 
‘another ‘T’his feems to be the ftri€teft and moft pre- 
cife meaning of the word authority, as obedience in 
its moft refined fenfe denotes that compliance which 1s 
the offspring: of refpect 

Authority in the laft of the three fenfes alluded to, 
is where a man in iffuing his-precept does not deliver 
that which may be neglected with impunity; but his 
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requifiuon is attended with a fanction, and the viola- 
tion of it will be followed with a penalty. This 1s 
the fpecies of authority which properly annexes to the 
idea of government. It is a violation of political 
juftice to confound the authonty which depends upon 
force, with the authority which arifes from reverence 
andeftcem, the modification of my conduét which 
mught be due in the cafe of a wild beaft, with the 
modification which is due to fupertor wifdom Thefe 
two kinds of authority may happen to veft in the fame 
perfon; but they are altogether diftin@ and inde- 
pendent of each apher. 

The confequeggte which has flowed from confound- 
ing them has been a greater debafement of the human 
character than could eafily have followed upon dire& 
and unqualified flavery. The principle of confidence 
and the limitations with which it eaiggie to be attend- 
ed, are capable of an eafy and convincing explica- 
tion. [Iam bound, ro the fulleft extent that 1s con- 
fiftent with my opportunities and fituation, to exercife 
my nnderftanding. Man ts the ornament of the unt- 
verfe, only in proportion as he confults his judgment. 
Whatever I fabmat to from the irrefiftible ampulfe of 
heceffity, 15 not mine, and debafes me only as it 
tends gradually to thackle the intrepidity of my 
character. With refpec&t to fome men therefore it 
may be innoxious But, where I make the volun- 
tary furrender of my underftanding, and commit 
my confcience to another man’s keeping, the con- 
fequence 1- clear. I then become the moft mifchie- 
vous and pernicious of animals. I annihilate my 
individuality as a man, and difpofe of my force as 
an animal to him among my neighbours who thall 
happen to excel in impofture and artifice, and to be 
leaft under reftraint from the {cruples of integrity 
and juftice. I put an end, as to my own fhare, to 
that happy collifion of underftandings upon which 
the hopes of human improvement depend. I caa 
baie no genuine fortitude, for fortitude is the of- 
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fpring of conviction. 1 can have no confcious in- 
tegrity, for I do not underftand my owr principles, 
and have never brought them to the teft of exami- 
nation. Iam the ready tool of injuftice, cruelty and 
rofugacy ; and, af at any time Iam not employed 
in their purpofes, 1t 1s the refult of accident, not of 
my own precaution and honefty. 
The underftanding mutt firft be confulted, and then, 
no doubt, confidence will come in for its fhare of 
jurifdifion, The confiderations, which will have 
influence 1n the mind of an impartial enquirer. to 
inforce, or communicate uncertainty to, his opinions, 
are numerous. Among thefe, he will not refufe at- 
tention to the ftate of opinion in the prefent or any 
preceding generation of men. In the mean time it 
will rarely happen, that the authority of other men’s 
judgment in cafes of general enquiry, will be of great 
weight. Either men of equal talents and integrity 
have embraced both fides, or their prejudice and de- 
ficiency as to the materials of judging have been fuch 
as extremely to weaken their teftimony. Add to this, 
that the only ground of opinion, ftrictly fo called, 
is the intrinfic evidence of the opinion itfelf; upon 
that our judgment muft be formed ; and the decifion 
of others can have no effeét but that of increafing or di- 
minifhing our doubt of the rectitude of our own per- 
ceptions. ‘The direct province of confidence is -to 
fupply, in the beft way the cafe will admit, the defe& - 
of our HO EOS 3, butit can never, ftriély fpeaking, 
furnifh knowledge itfelf Its proper ufe belongs rather 
to the circumftance of individual actions, than to mat- 
ters of fpeculation and principle. Thus, I ought not 
perhaps to refufe weight to the advife offome men, 
even when the reafons by which they inforce their ad- - 
vife are conceived by me to be problematical: and 
thus Iam bound, as before ftated, to traft another, 
in the moment of emergency, in the art he has ftudied, ~ 
rather than myfelf by whom that ftudy was never un- 
dertaken, Except when the-nature of my fituation _ 
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calls upon me to act, I thall do more wifely in re- 
fraining from anv decifion, in queftions where I am 
not qualified to decide from information that is pro. 
perly my own. 

Oue of the leffons moft affiduoufly repeated upon 
mankind 1n allagesand countmes, is that of reverence 
to our fuperiors. If by this maxim be intended our 
{uperiors in wifdom, it may be admitted, but with 
fome qualification. But, if 1¢ umply our fuperiors in 
ftation only, nothing can be more contrary to reafon 
and yjuftice, Is 1t not enough that they have ufurped 
certain advantages over us to which they can fhow no 
equitable claim; and mufi wealfo humble our courage 
and renounce our independence in their prefence ? 
Why reverence aman becaufe he happens to be born 
to certain privileges; or becaufe a concurrence of 
circumftances (for wifdom, as we have already feen, 
gives a claim to refpect utterly diftin from power) 
has procured hima fhare in the legiflative or executive 
government of our country? Let him content himfelf 
with the obedience which is the refult of force; for 
to that only is he entitled. 

Reverence to our fuperiors in’ wifdom is to be 
admitted, bat with confiderable limitations. I am 
bound, as has already appeared, to repofe certaim 
fun@tions, fuch as that of building my houfe, or edu- 
cating my child, in the hands of him by whom thofé 
fanctions will moft properly be difcharged. It may 
be right that I fhouid act under the perfon to whom I 
have thus given my fuffrage, in cafes where | have 
reafon to be perfuaded of his kill, and cannot be ex- 
peced to acquire the neceffary fkill myfelf But in 
thofe cafes of general juftice which are equally within 
the province of every human underftanding, I ama 
deferter from the requifitions of duty, 1f 1 do not afh- 
duoufly exert my faculties, or if I b2 found to act 
contrary to the conclofions they would dictate, from 
deference to the opinions of another.—The reverence 
we are here confidering is a reverence prompting us to 
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fome kind of obedience; there1s another kind, ter- 
mznating in efteem only, that, fo far from deferving 
to beconfined within thefe ftri@ limitations, we are 
bound not to withhold from any man who is the pof- 
feflor of eftimable qualities. : i 

The reverence which is due from a child to his 
parent, or rather to his feniorin age and experience, 
falls under the fame rules as have already been de- 
livered Wherever I have good reafor to belseve that 
another perfon knows better than myfelf what is pro- 
per to be dene, there I ought to conform ta his di- 
rection But theadvantage which he pofleffes muft be 
obvious, otherwife I fhall not be yuftified 1n my pro- 
ceeding. IfI take into the account every chance for 
advantage, I fhall never act upon the iefult of my 
own reflections. The mind of one manis eflentially 
diftiixc&t from the mind of another. If each do not 
preferve his individuality, the judgment of all will be 
feeble, and the progrefs of our common underftand- 
ing inexpreffibly retarded Hence it follows that the 
deference of a child becomes vicious, whenever he 
has reafon to dyubt that the parent poffeffes effential 
information of which he is deprived. Nothing can be 
more neceffary for the general benefit than that we 
fhould diveft ourfelves, as foon as the ggoper period 
arrives, of the fhackles of infancy, that human life 
fhould not be one cternal childhood, but that men 
fhould judge forthemfelves, undebilitated by tne pre- 
judices of education, or the inftitutions of their 
country, 

To a government therefore, that talked to us of de- 
ference to political authority, and honour to be ren- 
dered to our fuperiors, our anfwer fhould be: * It is 
yours to fhackle the body and reftrain our external ac- 
tions ; that 1s a reftraint we underftand. Announce 
your penalties, and we wall make our eleétion of fub- 
miflion or fuffering, Butdo not feek to enflave our 
minds Exhibit your force in its plaineft form, for 


that 1s your province; but feek not to inveigle and 
Vou f R 
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wifeadus Obedience and external fubmiffion is all you 
crn be entitled to claim ; you can have no right to ex- 
te-t our deference, and command as not to fee and dif- 
approve of yourerrors.”” In the mean time it fhould 
be obferved that it is by no means a neceflary confe- 
quence that we fhould difapprove of all the meafures 
of government, but there muft be difapprobation 
wherever there 1s a queftion of ftrict political obedi- 
ence. 

A corollary which flows from thefe principles 15 
deferving of our attention. Confidence is in ail 
cafes the offspring of ignorance. It muft therefore 
continually decline, ‘ 1n relation,’ as was above ftated, 
“to tnofe cafes of general juflice which ere equally 
within the province of every human underftanding*,’ 
ia proportion as wifdom and virtue fhall increafe 
But the queftions that belong to the department of 
government, are queftions of general juftice Te 
condcé of an enlightened and virtuous man cannot be 
in harmony with the regulations of government, ex- 
cept fo far as thofe regulations are accidentally coin- 
cident with his private judgment, or as he acts with 
prudent and judicious fabmuifion to the neceffity of the 
cafe He will not act from confidence; for he has 
himfelf examined, as it was his duty to do, the merits 
of tne aGtion “and he has not failed to detedét the 1m- 
pofure that would perfuade us thereis a myftery in 
governnent, which uninitiated mortals muft rot pre- 
fume to penetrate Now .tis fuficiently known that 
the empire of goyernment is buut in opinion $3 nor 
is it enough for tnis purpofe that ne refufe to contr- 
bute to or erturn it by violence, the opinion muft go 
to the eatent of prompting us to actual fupport. No 

overnrrent can fubfiftin a nation, the individuals of 
which fhall merely abfiain from tumultuous refiftance, 
while in their genuime fentiments they cenfure and 
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defpife its infitution. In other words, government 
cannot proceed but upon confidence, as confidence on 
the other hand, cannot exift without ignorance The 
true fupporters of government are the weak and unin- 
formed, and not the wife 1n proportion as weaknefs 
and ignorance fhall diminifh, the bafis of government 
will alfo decay. This however is an event which 
ought not to be contemplated with alarm. A cetaf- 
trophe of this defcription would be the true eutha- 
nafia of government. If the annihilation of blind con- 
fidence and implicit opinion can at any time be effect-- 
ed, there will neceffarily fucceed in their place an un- 
forced concurrence of all in promoting the general 
welfare. But, whatever may be the event in this ~ 
re{pe& and the future hiftory of political focieties *, 
we fhall do well to remember this charaéternifc of 
government, and apply it as the univerfal touchftone 
of the inftituuion itfelf. As in the commencement 
of the prefent Book we found government indebted 
for its exiftence to the errors and perverfenefs of a 
few, fo 1t now appears thatit can no otherwife be 
perpetuated than by the infantine and uninftructed 
confidence of the many. It may be to a certain de- 
gree doubtful whether the human f pecies will ever be 
emancipated from their prefent fubyection and pupil - 
lage, but let it not be forgotten that this is their con-~ 
dition ‘The recoileétion w ll be falutary to individuals, 


nd may ultimately be found produétive of benefit 
to a 
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Bn fora: F of the nature of man —Different aegrets ix 
af.cd he gofifis rrformation —Impe fea fcbemes of 
fortes 6%. ated —Mlode tn ubich inprovements are to 
be rea-jed.—Inferesce. 


HERE is one other topic relative to general 

principles of government, which it feems fitting 
and utefal to examine in this place ‘Is there a 
icheme of politica) inflitution, which, as coming 
neareit to perfection, ought to be prefcribed to all 
nations , or, on the other hand, are different forms 
of government beft adapted to the condition of differ- 
ent nations, each worthy to be commended in its pe- 
culsar place, but none proper to be tranfplanted to ano-- 
ther fo1i 5”? 

The latter part of this alternative is the creed which 
has ordinarily prevailed ; but itis attended with ob- 
¥icus Gbje ions. 

If one form of government makes one nation hap- 
pr. war froald it not equally contribute to the felicity 
ef anesher? 

Tse poitts in which human beings refemble are 
nfmitely rrore confiderable than thofe in which they 
e:fer. We lave the fame feafes, and the 1mpref- 
fons onthefe fenfes which affi@ me, may ordinarily 
be exneéted to be fources of anguifh to you. It is true 
tn2t men differ in their habits and taftes. But thefe 
are accidental yarieties There 1s but one perfection 
to mn, cne thing moft honourable , one thing that 
toa well organifed and healthful mind will produce 
the moftexquifite pleafure All elfe 1s deviation and 
error, a difeafe, to be cured, not to be encauraged. 
Senfual pleafure on the one hand or intelle€tuaf on the 
other is, abfolutely fpeaking, the higheft and mof 
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‘defirable We are not to mzke too much account of 
the perverfions of tafte Men long inured to flavery, 
for example, undoubtedly have a lefs exquifite fenfe 
of its hatefulnefs; perhaps inftances may be found 
where it 1s borne without a murmur. But this 1s by 
no mens a proof that itis the fit and genuine ftate of 
thé beings wh» fuffer at 'T'o fuch men we ought to 
fay, ‘© Youare fatusfied with 2n oblivion of all that 1s 
eminent yn man, but we will awake you You are 
contented with ignorance, but we will enlighten you 
You ere not brates you are Mot ftones You fleep- 
away ex.ftence in a miferable neglect of your roft ve- 
Juable privileges but youare capable of exqurfite de- 
lights, youare formed to glow with benevolence, to 
expati.te in the fields of knowledge, to thrill with 
difinterefted tranfpoit, to enlarge your thoughts fo as 
to take in the wonders of the material univerfe, and 
the principles that bound and afce:tain the general 
happinefs ”’ 

If then it appears that tle means which are be- 
neficial to one man, ought in the molt important im- 
ftances to be deemed moft defiiable for others, the 
fame principle which applies to all o.her fources of 
moral influence, will alfo apply to government Every 
political fyftem muft have a certain influence upon the 
moral ftate of the nation among whom itexifls. Some 
are more favourable, orlefs inimical to the general 
intereft than others, That form of fociety, which 15 
moft conducive to impioveient, to the exalted and 
permanent pleafure of man, the found politician would. 
with to fee univerfally realifed 

Such 1s the true theory of this fubje@, teken in its 
moit- abfolate form , bat there are circumftances that 
qaa.lay tae univerfatity of thefe principles. ' 

The bef gift that canbe communicated to man is 
valuable only {fo far asitas efeemed lt 1s in yarn that 
yOu heap upon me benefits that I neither underitand 
nordefire Tue facuity of underftanding 1s an effen. 
tal part of cyerv human being, end cannet with im- 
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punity be overlooked in any attempt to alter or melio- 
ratehis condition Governmentin particularis founded 
in opinion , nor can any attempt to govern men other- 
wife than in conformity to their own conceptions, be 
expected to prove falutary. A project therefore to 
introduce abruptly any fpecies of politica] inftitution, 
merely from a view tots abfolute excellence, and 
without taking into account the ftate of the public 
mind, mutbe abfurd and injyunous The beft mode 
of political focsety will no doubt be confidered by 
tne enlightened frie:fll of his fpecies, as the ultimate 
objet of his fpeculations and efforts. But he will be 
On bis guard againft precipitate meafures The only 
mode for its fecure and aufpicious eftablifhment 1s 
through the medium of a general preference in its 
fay our. 

The confequence which flows from this view of the 
fubje& isin a certain degree favourable tothe ideas 
march were fated in the beginning of the chaptes 
as conftituting the more general and prevailing opi- 
non. 

‘ Different forms of government are belt adapted to 
the condition of diff-rent nations’ Yet there 13 one 
form, tn1tie!f confidered, betterthan any other form 
E.ery other mode of fociety, except that which con- 
cuies tote bef and moft pleafurable flate of the hu- 
man foecies, 1s at moi no more than an object of to- 
Jerzt.on It muft of neceffity be ill in various re{pedts , 
3t muift entzi) mifchiefs, it muft fofter unfocial and 
immoral prejudices. Yet upon the whole it may be, 
lice fome cacrefcences anddefects in the human frame, 
it carnot rrmediately be removed wit!out introduc 
ing ometiung worfe In the machine cf human {o- 
c.cts att tre wheels muft move togetner~ Tie that 
fhould t.clently attetpt to raife any oie part into a 
tondinon mure ex tced than tre reft, or force it tc 
fiart 2% -y fiomats feliows, wouid be the enemy, and 
got the bencfacior, of his contemporeries 
Et folle~s tewerer from the pric.iples alecdy 
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detailed that the interefts, of the human {pecies require 
a gradual, butuninterrupted change He who fhould 
make thefe principles the regulators of his condué, 
would not ra(hly infift upon the inftant abolition of all 
exifting abufes But he would not nourifh them with 
falfe praife. He would fhow no indulgence to their 
enormities He would tell all the truth he could dif- 
cover in relation to the genuine interefts of mankind. 
Truth, delivered in a fpirit of univerfal kindnefs, 
with no narrow refentments or angry mvective, can 
{carcely be dangeious, or fail, fo far as relates to its 
own operation, to communicate a fimilar fpirit to the 
hearer. Truth, however unreferved be the mode of 
its enunciation, will be fufficiently gradual 1n its pro- 
grefs. It will be fully comprehended only by flow 
deprees by 1ts moft afiduous votaries, and the de- 
grees wall be fill moe temperate by which it wall 
pervade fo confiderable a portion of the community, 
as to render them mature fora change oftheir common 
inftitutions 

Again. 1f conviction of the underftanding be the 
compafs which 1s to dire&t our proceedings in the 
general affaus, we fhall. have many reforins, but no 
revolutions * Asit 1s only ina gradual manner that. 
the public can be inftructed, a violent explofion in the 
community 1s by no means the moft likely to happen 
as the relult of inftruction. Revolutions are the pro- 
duce of paflion, not of fober and tranquil reafon. 
‘There muft be an obftinate refiftance to improvement 
on the one fide, to engender a furious dete: mination of 
realifing a f}ftem at a ftroke on the other The 
reformeis muft have fuffered from inceffint counter- 
afion, till, inflamed by the treachery and art of 
their opponents, they are wrought up to the defperate 
flate of umagining that all muft be fecured in the firft 
favourable crifis, as the only alternative for its bein 
ever fecuicd It would feem therefore that the de. 
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mand of the efretual ally of the pablic happirefs upon 

‘ofe who enjoy the privileges of the ftate, would be, 
*- Do not give us too foon, do not givcus too much; 
but act under the inceflant influence of a difpofition to 
give us fomething ” 

Government, under whatever pomt of view we 
examine this topic, is unfortunately pregnant with 
motives to cenfure and complaint Ihceffunt change, 
everlafling innovation, feéems to be diftated by the 
rue snterits of mankind But government 1s the per- 
petual enemy of change What was admirably ob- 
ferved of 2 particalar fyitem of government *, 151n 
a great degree true of all: They ‘* lay their hand on 
the {pring there is in fociety, and puta ftop to its 
motion”? Their tendency 1s to perpetuate abufe 
Whatever was once thought right and ufeful, they 
undertake to entail to the lateft potterity. ‘They reverfe 
the genuine prapenfiues of maa,-and, iwnfead cf 
{.fering us te proceed, teach us to look backward 
for serecuon They prompt us to feek the public 
weifare net in alteration and improvement, but in 
> tim.d reverence for the decifions of our anceftors, 
as if it were the nature of the human miad always to 
degencrate, and never to advance. 

Man is ina tate of perpetual mutation. He muft 
crov either better or worfe, either correct his habits 
ercenfirm tiem The governnient under which we 
are placed, muff either tncreafe our paffions aud pre- 
s.¢.ces by farning tie flame, or by gredually dif- 
courging tend to extirpate them. In ieality, 1t 15 
irpo ibe to conceite a government thit fhill have 
*se Inccer terdencs By its very nature pofitive 
1-“autizon 47s a terdency to fifpend the elaticity 
end procrefs of miid Every fcheme for embod) ing 
imperf2t: on mut beinjarioas Trat which 1s to- 
dav a cor icerab.e meLoratoi, “ill at fone future 
pened, if preferved analtered, eppear adefelt and 
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difeafe in the body politic It is earneftly to be 
defired, that each man fhould be wife enough to go- 
vern himfelf without the intervention of any com- 
pulfory reftramt; and, fince government even in its 
beft ftate is an eval, the obyett principally to be aim- 
ed at 1s, that we fhould have as little of it as the gea 
neral peace of human fociety wall permit. 
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AVING now made fome progrefs in the en- 
gu.ry originally inftituted, 11 may be proper to 
Yook back, andconfider tbe point atv hich we are arriv- 
ed We have examined,inthe firit place, the powers of 
man cs they relate to the fubjeét of which we treat, 
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fecondly, we have delineated the principles of fociety, 
as founded in juftice and general intereft, snde- 
pendently of and antecedent to every fpecies of po- 
Jitical government , and, laftly, have endeavoured 
to afcertain the fundamental conditions which muft 
belong to the moft rational fyftem of government. 
We might now proceed to inveffigate the different 
objects of government, and deduce the inferences 
re{pecting them which are pointed out to us by the 
preceding reafonings. But there are various mif- 
cellaneous confiderations which, though they have 
not fallen under the former heads, are of confiderable 
importance to our dafquifition, and may ufefully 
occupy the remainder of the prefent volume. Th 
are of different claffes, afd in a certain degree 
detached from each other , but may perhaps 
without impropriety be ranged under two branches : 
the mode in which the fpeculative opintons of indi- 
viduals are to be rendered effe€ual for the melioration 
of fociety ; and the mode in which opinion ts found to 
operate in modifying the conduct of individuals. 

The flrong hold of government has appeared hither- 
to tohave confifted in fedu@ion However imperfe& 
might be the political conflitution under which they 
lived, mankind have ordanarily been perfuaded to 
regard it with a fort of revetential and implicit re- 
{pect ‘The privileges of Englifhmen and the liber. 
ties of Germany, the fplendour of the moft Chriftian, 
and the folemn gravity of the Catholic king, have 
each afforded a fubject of exultation to the individuals, 
who fhared, or tnought they ihared, 1n the advan- 
tages thefe terms were conceived to deferibe Each 
man was accuftomed to deem it a mark of the peculiar 
kindnefs of providence, that he wes born in the coun- 
try, whatever it was, to which he happened to be- 
long. The time may come which fhall fubvert thefe 
prejudices. ‘Ihe time may come, when men fhall 
exercile the piercing fearch of truth upon the myfte 
Ties of government, and view without prepolfleffion 
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the defects and abufes of the conftitution of their 
country. Ont of this new order of things a new 
feries of duties will arife, Whena {pirit of impar- 
tiality fhall prevail, and lovalty fhall decay, it will 
become us to enquire into the condu& which fuch 
a ftate of thinking fhall make neceffary. We hall 
then be called upon to maintain a true medium be- 
tween blindnefs to injuftice and calamity on the one 
hand, and an acnmonious fpirit of violence and refent. 
ment on the other. It will be the duty of fuch as 
fhall fee thefe fubjects in the pure light of truth, to 
exert themfelves for the effectual demolition of mo- 
nopolies and ufurpation; but effectual demolition is 
not the offspring of crade projeéts and precipitate 
meafures He who dedicates himfelf-to thefe, may be 
fafpected to be under the domination of paffion, rather 
than benevolence The true friend of equality wil 
do nothing unthinkingly, will cherifh no wild fchemes 
ef uproar and confufion, and will endeavour to difie- 
ver the medein which his faculties may be laid-out to 
the greateft and moft permanent advantage.  - 

The whole of this queftion is intimately connected 
with the enquiry which has neceflarily occupied a fhare 
in the difquifitions of all writers on the fubye& of go- 
vernment, concerning the propriety and mea{ures of 
refiflance. ‘* Are'tne worft government and the bef 
equally entitled to the toleratron and forbearance of 
their fubjeéts? Is there no cafe of political oppreffion, 
that will authorife the perfons who fuffer it,'to take up 
arms egainit their oppreffors’ Or, 1f there be, what 
is the quantitv of oppreffion, at the meafure of which 
tnfurre&tions begin to be juftihable? Abufes wall al- 
ways edit, for man will always be imperfe; what 
ts the nature of the abufe, which it would be pufl- 
lanimous to oppofe by words only, and which true 
courage wouid initrug& us was to be endured no longer ©” 

No guefiion can be conceived more important than 
this. In tne examination of it philofophy almoft for- 
gets its nature , 1t ceafes to be fpeculation, and becomes 
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an actor Upon the decifion, according as it fhall be 
decided in the minds of a beld and refolute party, the” 
exiftence of thoufands may be fufpended The {pe- 
culative enquzrer, if he live in a ftate where abufe is 
notorious and grievances frequent, knows not, while 
he weighs the ‘cafe in the balance of reafon, how far 
that which he attempts to defcribe, is already realifed 
‘in the apprehenfion of numbers of his countrymen. 
Let us enter upon the queftion with the ferioufnefs 
which fo critical an enquiry demands. 
_ Refiftance may have its fource in the emergencies ei- 
_ther of the public or the zndividual. ‘* A nation,”’ 1t 
has commonly been faid, ‘* has a right to fhake off any 
authority that 1s ufurped over it? This 1s a propo- 
fition that has generally pafled without queftion, and 
certainly no propofition can appear more plaufible, 
But, if we examine 1t minutely, we fhall find that it is 
attended with equivocal circuinftances What.do we 
mean by a nation? Is the whole people concerned-in 
this refiftance, or only a part? If the whole be pre- 
pared to refift, the whole 1s perfuaded of the injuftice 
of the ufurpation What fort of ufurpation 1s that 
which can be exercifed by one or a few perfons over 
a whole nation untverfally difapproving of 1t? Go- 
vernment is founded in opinion* Bad government 
deceives us firft, before it faftens itfelf upon us like az 
ancubus, oppreffing all our efforts. A nation in gene- 
ral muft haveJearned to refpeét a king and a honfe of 
lords, before a king and a houfe of lords can exercife 
any authority over them If a man or fet of men, uns 
fanctioned by any previous prejudice in their favour, 
pretend to exeruife fovereignty in a country, they will 
become obyetts of derifion rather than of ferious re- 
fiftance Deftroy the exifting prejudice in favor of 
any of our prefent inftitutions, and they will fall into 
fimila. difufe and contempt. 


er ee Ee he eo 
—™ Book 1. Chap vi, 6. 92 + Book Ul, Chap. Ill, p. 126 
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Tt hes fometimes been fuppofed, ** that an army, 
foreign or Comeftic, may be tuficient to hold a people 
in fubye&tion completely againft their own inclination ” 
«~\ domefhe army at le2ft, wall in fome degree partake 
of the opinions and fentrments of the people at large 
‘The more precautions are employed to prevent the ip 
fe&tion, the doftrine will probably {pread with fo mu.h 
the more certainty and ramdity. Show me that you ure 
afraid of my entertaining certain opinions or hearing 
certain pranciples, and you will infallibly fooner or 
‘dater awaken my curiofity. A domeftic «rmy wall al- 
ways be found a very doubtful tuftrament cf tyranny 
ina period of erifis——A foreign army after a time 
will become domefticated If the quefion be of 
importing a foreign army for the fpecific purpofe of 
fepporting tottering abufe, great alarm will ine- 
witably be excited. Thefe men, it may be, are 
adapted for continuing the reign of tyranny, but 
who will pay them? A weak, {upperititious or tg- 
norant people mzy be held im the cnasns of foreign 
power, bat the fchaol cf moral and political inde- 
pendence fends forth puotls of a very different cha- 
raéter In the encounter with their penetration 
and difcernnent tyranny will feel itfelf powerlefs 
and tranfitory. Inaword, either the people are 
cnenhgitened and unprepared for a ftaie of free- 
dom, and then the firnggie and the confequences of 
the ftruggle will be truly perilous; or the progrefs 
of political knowledge among them is decifive, and 
then every one wil fee how futile and fkort-lived 
will be the attempt to hold them in fubjection by 
means of garrifons and a foreign force. ‘The party 
attached to hberty 1s, upon that fuppofition, the nu- 

eroas one, thes are ehe perfons of true energy and 
who hate an obje& worthy of their zeal. Their 
oppreffors, few in number, and degraded to the rank 
ot lfelefs machines, wander with no certain deftina- 
2100 o: profpeét over the vait furface, and are obyects 
of pity rather then ferious alarm. Every hour dim- 
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mihes their number and their refources; while on the 
ether hand every moment’s delay gives new ftrer 2th 
to the canfe, and fortitude to the champions cf 1]1- 
berty Men would not be inclined pertinacioufly 
‘to objet to a fhort delay, if they recollected the 
advantages. and the certainty of fuccefs with which 
it is pregnant —Meanwhile- thefe reafonings turn 
upon the probability that the purpofes of liberty 
wil be full as effeétually aniwered without the in- 
troduction of forte . there can be no doubt of the 
jultifiablenefs cf a whole nation having recourfe to 
arms, if a cafe can be made out in which it fhall be 
impof{ble for them to fhut out the intredudtion of 
flavery in any other way. 

The fame reafonings with little variation wall 
apply to the cafe of an unqueftionable majority of 
a nation, as to that of the whole. The majorsty cf 
anation is irrefitible; it as little needs to have re- 
courfe to violence ; there 1s as little reafon to ex- 
pect that any ufurper will be fo mad as to contend 
with it. If ever it appear to be otherwife, it 1s 
becaufe in one of two ways we deceive. ourfelves 
wath the term majority, Fuft, nothing 1s more 
obvious, than the danger incident to a man ofa {an- 
guine temper cf over-eftimating the ftrength of his 
party He affociates ee only with perfons of 
his own wey of thinking, and a very {mall number 
appears to lim asaf it were the whole world Afe 
petfons of different. tempers end habits cf life, how 
many republicans there are at this hour in England 
or Scotland, and you will immediately be ftruck 
with the very oppolite anfwers you will receive, 
Theie are many errors of a fanguine temper that 
appsar at firft fight innocent or even ufeful but 
furely every man of integrity and confeience vill he. 
fitate, before he fuffers the potbihty, that an error 
of this fort thov'd encourage him to plunge a na- 
tlan in violence and open a fea of blood. He 
mult have a heat of ftrange compofition, who, for 
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the precarious inferences he draws in moral or po- 
hitr.al calculation, would volunteer a mandate of 
death, or be the firft to unfheath the ford of fum- 
mory evecution 

A fecond deception that Jurks under the word 
tra,ority, hes, not in the queftion of number, but of 
guz'tty and degree of illumination, . A majority, 
weiay perhaps, are diflatished with the prefent ftace 
of things, and with for fuch a fpecific alteration 
cles, itis to be feared that the greater part of this 
mayority are often mere parrots, who have been 
taugat a leflon, of the fubye& of which they un- 
Ccritand little or nothing What 1s it they dif 
i.ke* A fpecilic tax perhaps, or fome temporary 
grievanze Do they difitke the vice and meannefs 
that grow out of tyranny, and pant for the liberal 
and ingenious virtue that would be foftered in 
their own minds in a different condition? No. They 
are very argry, and fancy themfelves very judicious. 
What is it they defire* They know not It would 
probcbly be eafy to fhow that what they profefs to 
-deire, 1s hitle better than what they hate. What 
they hate is not the general depravation of the hu- 
man charaéer. and what they defire 1s not its im- 
proverrent. It is an infult epon human underfland- 
inc, wien we fpeak of Werfons in this ttate of in- 
fantine ignorance, to fay that the majority of the 
nition are on the fide of political rcnovation. Few 
greater misfortunes can befal any country than for 
fach perfons to be infligated to fubvert exifting in- 
htutions, and violeatly to take the work of poli- 

cal reformation into their own hands. 

There is an obvious remedy to each of the de- 
ceptions here enumerated Time. Is it doubtful 
whether the reformers be a real majority of the 
inhabitants of anv country? Is 1t doubtful whether 
the majority truly underftand the obje& of their 
profeffed withes, and therefore whether they be 
ripe for 123 reception, and competent to its affertion é 
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Wait but a little while, and the doubt wili pro- 
bahly be folved, in the manner that the warmeft 
friend of human happinefs and improvement would 
defire If the fyfem of independence and equality 
be the truth, it may be expected hourly to gain con- 
verts The more it is difcufied, the more will it be 
under{tood, and its value cherithed and felt. If the 
ftate of the majority be doubtful, a very few years, 
perhaps a fhoiter time therefore, will tend to place 
1t beyond the reach of controverfy. The great caufe- 
of humanity whichis now pleadmeg in the face of the 
univerfe has bat two enemies; thofe friends of 2nt:- 
quity and thofe friends of innovation, who, impatient 
of {ufpenfe, are inclmed violently to interrupt the 
cfm, the inceffant, the rapid and anfpicious progrefs 
which thought and reflexion appear to be makiig in 
the world Happy weuld it be for mankind, if thofe 
perfons who intereft themfelves moft zealouly in 
thefe gieat queftions, would confire their exeitions, 
to the diffufing in every pofible mode a fpuit of 
enquiry, and the embracing every opportunity of 
intreafing the fock and generalifing and communica-~ 
tion of political knowledge ! 

A third fituation which may be conceived to exift 
in a country where politica) reform has been made a- 
topic of confiderable attention, 1s that, where neither 
the whole nor the majority of tue nation is defiraus 
ofthe reform in queftion, but where the innovators 
are an unqueftionible minority. In this cale nothing 
can be more indefenfible, than a project for introduc 
ing by violence that ftate of fociety which our judg- 
ments may happen to approve, in the firit place, no 
perfons are ripe for the participation of a benefit, the 
advantage of which they do not und: rfland No peo- 
ple are competent to enjoy a ftate of freedom, who are 
not alieidy iambjed with a love of fieedom. The 
mot dreadful tragedies wall infallibly refult, from an 
2ttempt to goad mankind prematurely into apofition, | 
however abi ractedly ney. for which they arean’ 
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no degree prepared Secondly, to endeavour to int. 
pofe our fentuments by force is the moft deteftable 
{pecies of perfecution Others are as much entitled 
to deem themfelves inthe mghtas we are. The mot 
facred of all privileges is that by which each man has 
a certain {phere relative to the government of his own 
achons ana the exercife of his difcretion, not liable 
to be trenched upon by the mtemperate zeal or dic- 
tatorial temper of his neighbour*. To dragoon men 
into the adoption of what we think night, 1s an intole- 
rable tyranny. It leads to unlimited diforder and 
injufice. Every man thinks himfelf in the right, 
and, if fuch a proceeding were univerfally introduced, 
the deftiny of mankind would be no longer a queftion 
of argument, but of ftrength, prefumption or r- 
triczue 

‘There 1s a farther ambiguity in the term nation as 
employed in the pofition above ftated, “ that a nation 
has a right forcibly to fhake off any authority that 1s 
afurped over it.” A nation is an arbitrary term, 
‘Which 1s moft properly termed a nation, the Ruffian 
empire or the canton of Berne? Or, ig every thing a 
nation upon wh.ch accident fhall beftow that appella- 
tion? It feems moft accurate to fay that any number 
of perfons who are able to eftablifh and maintain a fyf 
tem of mutual regulation tor themfelves conformable 
to tacir own opinions, without impofing a fyftem of 
reguiation upona confiderable number of others incon- 
fiftent with the opinion of thefe others, have a right, 
ar, more properly fpeaking, a dary obliging them, to 
adept that meafure. That any man or body of men 
fhouid impofe their fenfe upon perfons of a different 
opintun, 13, abfolutely fpeaking, wrong, and im ail 
caies deeply to be regretted. but this eval 1t 1s, per- 
haps ia iome degree neceffarx to incur forthe fake ot 
a przponaerating good All government includes 
jn it tuis evil as one ofits fundamental charaCteriitics. 
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There is cne circumftance of much importance to 
be attended to inthis difquifition. Superficial thinkers. 
lay great ftrefs upon the external fituation of men, and 
little upon their internal fentiments. Perfevering en- 
quiry will probably lead to a mode of thinking the 
reverfe of this. ‘To be free.is a circumftance of iittle 
value, if we could fuppofe men in a flate of external 
freedom without the magnammuity, energy and firm- 
nefs that confltute almof all that 1s valuable 1n a ftate 
of freedom On the ocher hand, if a man have thefe 
qualities, there is lattice left for him to defire. He 
cannot be degraded, he cannot readily become either 
ufelefs or unhappy. He {miles at the impotence. of 
defpotifm; he fills up his exiftence with ferene enjoy- 
ment and induftrious benevolence. Civil liberty 1s 
chiefly defirable as a means to procure and perpe- 
tuate this temper of mind. They therefore begin 
at the wrong end, who make hafte to overturn and 


confound the ufurped powers of the world. Make~ 


men wife, and by that very.operation you make 
them free. Civil liberty follows as a confequence 
of this; no ufurped power can ftand againft the 
artillery of opinion. Every thing then 1s in order, 
and fucceeds at ats appointed time. How unfortu- 
nate 1s it that men are fo eager to ftrike, and have fo 
little conitancy to reafon ! ; 

Itis probable that this queftion of refiftance would 
never have admitted of fo long a controverfy, if 
the advocates of tne fyftem of liberty promulgated 
in the jaft century had not, _unobferved to them- 
_ felves, introduced a_confufion into the queftion. 

Refiflance may be employed either to repel the 
injuries committed againft, the nation generally, or 
fuch as in their immediate application relate to the 
individual To the firft of thefe the preceding rea- 
fonings principally apply. The injuries toa nation 
depend for their nature for the moft part upon their 
permanency. and therefore admit of the utmoft fo 
riety and deliberation as to the mode in which they 
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are to h2 remedied Individuals may be injured or 
detroyed by a fpecific a& of tyranny, but nations 
catnot ; the principal mifchief to the nation lies in 
the prefage containsd in the fingle act, of the inyuf- 
tice that 1s to continue to be exercifed. Refiftance 
by the very meaning of the term as it 1s-ufed in poh? 
tical enquirv, fignifies a fpecies of conduct that 1s to 
be adopted in relation to an eftablithed authority - 
but an old grievance feems obviovily to lead as its 
counterpart to a gardual and temperate remedy. 

The coniideranon which by being confounded 
wit this has ferved to miflead certain enquirers, 1s 
that of what is commonly known by the name of 
felf-defence, or more properly the duty obliging 
each individual to repel, as tar es lies in his power, 
any vioient attack made either upon himfelf or 
another. Tuas, by the terms of the queftion, 1s a 
eircumtance that does not admit of delay; the 
benefit cf the remedy enticely depends upon the 
time of the applicaton The principle in this cate 
is of eafy development Force is an expedient the 
ufe of whichis much to be deplored It 1s con 
trary to the nature of intellect, which cannot be 
improved but by consittion and perfuafion It cor- 
rupts the man that employs it, and the man upon 
whom it 1s employed But it feems that there 
are certaincafes fo urgent, as to oblige us to have 
recoarie to this injurious expedient. in other words, 
there are cafes here the mz‘chief to accrue from not 
y.olently counteracturg the perverfenefs of the indi- 
vidual, 1s greate, than the m-fehiet which the violence 
recefiamly draws along wiia it. Hence it appears 
that the gravad juttify.1g refiltance, in every cafe 
s,nereit can be jufised, te that of the good likely 
to refait from ‘uch interfzrence, beang greater than 
tLe good to refule from omitting it 

‘La2rs are probably cafes where, asin a mardur for 
ex2miz about to be committed on a ufeful and va- 
luazbie member of focietv, the cheace of preventing 
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by any other means than miftantaneous refiftance is fo 
fmall, as by no means to vindicate us in incurring the 
danger of fo mi{chievousa cataftrophe But will this 
juftify us m the cafe of an individual oppreffed by the 
authority of acommunity ? Letus fuppofe that there 

- isa country 1n which fome of its beft citizens are fe- 
leéted as objects of vengeance by an alarmed and jealous 
‘tyranny. Jt cannot reafonably be doubted that every 
mun, a condemned felon or murderer, is to be. com- 
mended for quietly withdrawing himfelf from the 
execution of the law , much more fuch perfons as have 
now been defcribed. But oughtthofe well-affected 
citizens that are ftill at large ‘to rife in behalf of their 
brethren ander perfecution * Every man that is dif- 
pofed to ente: into fuch a projeét, and who is anxious 
about the moral rectitude of his condu&t, muft reft its 
juftification upon one ofthe two grounds above ftated : 
eitherthe immediate purpofe onAls tifing is the me- 
lioration of public inftitutions, or it is to be eftimated - 
with reference to the meritorioufnefs of the individuals 
in queflion, The firft of thefe has been fufficiently 
difcuffed, we will fuppofe therefore that he confines 
himfeif to the laft. Here, as has been already obferved, 
the whole, as a moral queftion, will turn upon the 
comparative benefit or mifthtef to refult from the re- 
fiftance to be employed. The difparity 1s great 
indeed between the reisftance ordinaiily fuggetted by the 
term felf-defence, and the refiftance which muft expect 
to encounter m its progre{s the civil power of the coun- 
try. In the firft, the queflion 1s of a moment ; 1f you 
fucceed in the inftant of your exertion, you mav expe& 

+ the applaufe, rather than the profecution of executive - 
authority, But in the lateer, the end will fcarcely be. 
accomphifhed but by the overthrow ofthe government 
itfelf, Letthe lives ot the individuals in fuppofition be 
as valuable as you pleafe, that value will neceflarily be 
fwallowed up in the greater queftions-that occur th the 
fequel, Thofe queftions therefore are the proper to- 
pics of attention ; and we fhall be to blame, if we fuffer 
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oirfelves to be led unatyzres into acondu& the dired 
tendency of which is the produétion of one fort of 
event, while all we intended was the production of 
another ‘The value of individuals ought not tobe 
forgotten; there are men whofe fafety fhould be che- 
rifhed by us with anvious attenton, brt itys dificult 
to imagine a cafe in which, for their fuke, the hves 


fet = 
ci thon.unds cnd the fare of millions fhould be com- 
mitted +9 ri‘k, 
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Dit, ofa cetixen as to the conflitutisn of bis country —No 
Scheme of governmert perfe® cr faal.— Revolutionary 
measures, during theer operation, tnzmucal to independence 
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—Rerelutiozs accomparted usth blood—cerude and 
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Some cojes to be leoled fer. 


FENUHE guetion of re“Raree is clofely connected 

with tiat of reve‘utiors It may be proper 
cierefore before we d.fnfs tis pirt of the fabye, to 
enter irto fome difqaiat-sh refpeCing the nature -and 
efrects of that fpecics of event which 1s commonly 
cnovn by this eppellation, and the fentiments which 4 
good citizen (rould entertain concerning it. 

And here one of the firft obfervat.cns that offers 
itfeifis, that 1 1s not unvorthy of a good member 
of focietv to be an enemy to the conitutution cf his 
cocutry 

In coatradidtion to this propofition it has becn 
fard, © that we live under the protection of th.s con- 
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ftitution , and proteétion, being a benefit conferred, . 
‘obliges us to a recrprocation of {upportin return.” 

To thisat may be anfwered, firit, that the -benefit 
of this protehon is fomewhat equivocal. If the go- 
vernment we live under’ preferve us from anarchy on 
the one fide, 1t equally prevents us from adopting a 
more rational fyftem of policy on the other. Tul it 
can be fhown that the vaces, from the effects of which 
the conftitution protects us, are not in a great meafure 
the growth ofits own imperfections, we fhall never 
fufficiently underfiand the quantity of bene&t it in- 
cludes. 

Secondly, gratitude, in the fenfe in which it is here 
fpoken of, has already been proved not to be a virtue, 
butavice Every man and colleétion of men ought 
to be treated by us yn a manner founded upon their 1n- 
trinfic qualities and capacities and not according to 
; tule which has exiftence only in relatron to our- 

elves +, 

Add to this, thirdly, that no motive can be more 
equivocal than the gratitude here recommended, 
Gratitude to the conftitution, an abilract 1dea, an ima. 
ginary exiftence, is altogether unintelligible. Affec- 
tion tomy countrymen will be much better proved, by 
my exertions to procure them a fubftantial benefit, than 
by my fupportinga fyftem which I believe to be fraught 
with injurious confequences 

A demand of the nature whichis here controverted, 
is fimilar to the demand upon me to be a Chriftzan be- 
caufe [ am an Enghfhman, or a Mahometan becaufe I 
amanativeof Turkey. Infigad of being an expreffion 
of refpect, 1t argues contempt of all religion and go. 
vernment, and every thing facredamong men. If g0- 
vernment be an anititution conducive to the public 
welfare, 1t deferves my attention and inveftigation. 
yam popes: mn awa as I defire the happinefs of 

8, to confider 1f with all the accuracy my circum- 
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_ftances will allow, and employ my talents and every 
honeft influence I am able to exert, to render: it fuch 
as jaftice and reafon mav require, _ 

This general view of the duties of a citizen in re- 
lation to the government under which he lives bein 
premifed, we may now proceed w.th advantage to the | 
particular points, which are calculated to influence our 
judgment, as to the condué we ought to hold with 
re{pect to revolutions. i 

There is one extenfive view upon the fubject of re 
volutions, which will be of great confequence im de- 
termining the fentiments and-conduct we ought to 
maintain refpecting them. The wife man 1s fatisfied 
with nothing It 1s {carcely poffible there fhould be 
any inftitution in which impartial difquifition wall not 
find defects. ‘The wife man 1s not fatisfied with his 
On attainments, or even with his principfes and op1- 
nions He is continually deteéting errors in them, 
he fufpeéts more; there is no end to his revifals and 
enquires. Government is in its nature an expedient, 
a recourfe to fomething ul to prevent an impending 
mifchief; it affords therefore no ground of complete 
fatisfa@ion Finite things muft be perpetually capa- 
ble of increafe and advancement, it would argue 
therefore extreme folly to reft in any given ftate of 
improvement, and imagine we had attained our fur- 
mit The true politician confines neither his expecta- 
tions nor defires within any fpecific limits, he has un- 
dertaken 2 labour without end He does not fay, 
‘© Let me attain thus much, and I will be contented, 
I will demand no more, I will no longer counteract 
the exifting order of things, I wall fet thofe who fup- 
port them at reit from farther importunity.’? On the 
contrary the waole period of his exiftence is devotes 
to the promotion of innovation 7nd reform. 

Tne dire& irference from thefe fentiment feems 
to be unf orable to revolutions The politician 
who aims at a limited objet, and has fhut up his 
views wittin that object, may be forgiven, if he 
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niunifeft tome impatience for its attainment. But 
this paffion cannot be felt 1n an equal degree by 
him, who aims at improvement not upon a definite, 
but an indefinite feale This man knows that, when 
he has carried any particular point, his tafk is far 
from complete He knows that, when government 
has been advanced one degree higher in eacellence, 
abufes will fill be fufficiently numerous, Many wall 
be oppiefled; many will be expofed to unyuft con- 
demnation , difcontent will have its empire and ats 
vOtaries, and the reign of inequality will be exten- 
five He can mark therefore the progrefs of mes 
horation with calmnefs; though 1t will have all the 
withes of his heart, and all the exertions of his un- 
derftanding That progrefs, which may be carried 
on through a longer time and a greater variety of 
articles than his forefight can delineate, he may be 
expected to defire fhould take place in a mild and 
gradual, though incefflant adsance, not by violent 
leaps, not by concuffions which may expofe millions 
to rik, and fweep generations of men from the flage 
of exiftence. 

And here let us briefly confider what 1s the nature 
of revolution Revolution 1s engendered by an in- 
dignation againft tyranny, yet 1s itfelf evermore preg- 
nant with tyranny. ‘The tyranny which excites its 
indignation can fcarcely be wathout xts partifans; and, 
the greater is the indignation excited, and the more 
fudden and vaft the fall of the oppreffors, the deeper 
will be the refentment which fills the mind of the 
lofing party. What more unavoidable, thau that 
men fhould entertain fome difcontent at being vio- 
lently {tripped of their wealth and their privileges ? 
What more venial, than that they fhould feel fome 

“attachment to the fentiments in which they were edu- 
cated, and which, it may be, but a httle before, 
Were the fentiments of almoft every individual in the 
community? Are they obliged to change their creed 
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‘mine? They have but remained at the point at which 
we octh food 2 few yearsago Yer this is the crime 
which a rey clution watches with the greateft jealoufy, 
and ponifhes w.th the utmof feverity. The crime 
wvhich is thus marked with the deepeft reprobation, 
is not the refult of relaxation of principle, of pro- 
Hligate living, or bitter and ineaorable hatred. It 
isa fault, not the leaft likely to occur in a man of 
untainted honour, of an upright difpofition, and dig- 
miffed and generous fentimerts 

Revolution :s infigated by a horror againft ty- 
Taor}, jet 3tsO%N tyranny 1s not without peculiar 
aggravations ‘Theie is no period more at war with 
the existence of hberty. he unreftrained commn- 
mic2tion of opinions has always been fubjected to 
mifchievous counteraction, but upon fach occafions 
it is trebly fettered At other times men are not fo 
tuuch alarmed for its effects. But in a rroment of 
Tevo.uLon, When every thing 15 1n crifis, the in‘uence 
€.en of 2 Word is dreaded, and the confequent fla 
Yers 15 complete Where was there a revolution in 
wuc a frocg yacd.cation of what it was intended 
to abouih was permitted, or indeed almoft any {pe- 
cies of “\rating Or argument that was not for the mok 
partia harmony with the opinions which happened to 
preval* An attempt to {cratinife men’s thoughts and 
punihi their opin.ons 1s of all kinds of defpotifm the 
mo% odicas, vet this attempt is peculaarly charadic- 
rutic of 2 period of icvolution. 

Tee sd,.ocates of revolutionufually remark, ‘* that 
there is n0 way to rid ourf2!1e. of our oppreffais, end 
prevert new cves from furting up in their root, 
burbs, iticiing oa them fone fevere and meno 
rable retribution * Upen tnis ftatement at is pat- 
ticalari'y to oe ob/’erved, that tuere will be op- 
pre“crs, as long as there aie sndividuals inclined, 
eit er from perverfenefs, or roared and obflinite pre- 
juwtce totcke party withthe oppreffor We have 
tacrefore to terrify, not only the man of crooked 
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ambition, but all thofe who would fupport him, either, 
from a corrupt motive, or a well-intended error. 
Thus, we propofe to make men free, and the method 
we adopt, is to influence them more nigoroufly than 
ever by the fear of punifhment We fay that govern- 
ment has ufurped too much, and we orgeanife a govern- 
ment tenfold more encroiching im its principles and 
terrible in its proceedings Is flavery the beft pro- 
jeét that can be devifed for making men free? Is a 
difplay of terror the readieft mode for 1endering them 
fearlefs, independent and enterprifing? 

During a pend of revolution, enquiry and all 
thofe patient fpeculitions to which mankind are in- 
debted for their gieateft improvements, are fafpended. 
Sach fpeculations demand a period of fecarity and 
permanence, they can fearcely be“purfued, when 
men cannot forefee what fhall happen to-morrow and 
the moft afloniMiing yiciTtades are affairs of perpetual 
recurrence Such feecul2tions deman‘l leifure and a 
tranquil and difpaffionate terper, they can fcarcely 
be purfued, when all the p-dious of n-n ere adoat, 
and we are hourly under the fliongeft .smpieilions of 
fear and hope, apprehenfion and defire, d-yection 
and triarph Add to this what bas been already 
flated, re(pecting the tendeacy ofrevolation to reitrain 
the declar.tion of oui thougims and put fetters upon 
the licence of invefticition 

Another carcumftance proper to be mentioned, is 
the aneiatable duration of tre revolutionary {pirit. 
‘This max be illattrated from tne change of government 
in Ergiand in 1683 If we look at the revolution 
ftrictly, fo called, we are apt to congratulate our- 
{elves that the advantages it procured, to whatever 
tley may amount, were purchafed by acheap and 
bloodlefs vidtory But, 1f we would make a folid 
efmate, we muit recolle& it as the procuring caufe 
of t.0 general wars, of nine years under hing Wil- 
liam, and twelve ender queen Anne, and two in-« 
teftine rebeliions (events worthy of easecration, if we 
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calltoe.-d tre gallant fort and geneious fidelity 
ef t-e-] ccbites, and their miferable end) in Wits 
and iysg Yet this was upon the whole a mild 
ans cufp.ciens revolution Revolutions are a firug- 
@e, betwee: tvo parties each perfuaded of the jui- 
tuce of its .auie, a ftruggle not deuded by compio- 


mie or p wert expo'iuiation, but by force only. 
Sacha a.-rronc-n feare.ly be expected to put an end 
to the Matus: aume‘ity and variarce 

Peinaps nO inportant revolution was ever blood- 
lefs. li mav be ufefel in this piece to recolle@ in 
wratrencrief of fhedding blood confits Tne 
aoufes whica at prefent earfin all politcal focieties 
are fo encrmous, the opprefitons which are evercifed 
fo inioeradle, the 1gno ance cnd vice they entail! fo 
arecdfal, trat porbly a di{psffionate enquirer might 
Gec.de tact, if thear annalation eculd be purclafed 
by an irffait (weeping of every human bemg now 
arcived at ycars of matuiity frora the face of the earth, 
tie perchaie would not be too dear [t 1s nat be- 
cane, umcn Infeis of fo confidereble vaiue, that we 
exert to recoil from the fhedaing of blood. Alas! 
the mentrat row ext, are for the mof part poor 
and fza-z. in tneir portion of enjoyment, and their 
dignity -s no more than a name Dzath 1s an ifelf 
erong ue figuteft of human evils. An earth 
qucke. which ‘hould fwallow up a hundred thoufand 
individuals at once, would chiefly be to be regretted 
for the angaifh 2t ertailed upon farvivors; in a fair 
eftimate of thofe it deftroyed, it would often be 
comperst.ely atrivial event The jaws of nature 
whic? produce it, area fit fubject of inveftigation, 
but their eects, contraited with many other events, 
are icarcely a topic of regret. The cafe is altoge- 
ther d ferent wien man falls by the hand of his 
neighosur Here a thoufand ijl paffions are gene- 
rated Tue perpetrators and the watneffes of mur- 
cers become obduicte, unrelenting and inj.uman. 
Tnoce who fafe.n the lofs of reletions or friends by 
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a cataftiophe of this fort, are filled with indignation 
and revenge Diftrufl 1s piopagated from man to 
men, and the deareft ties of human fociety are dif- 
folved It 1s umpoffible to devile a temper more 
qnaufpicyous to the cultivation of juftice, anc the dif- 
fufion of benevolence 

To the remark that revolutions can fearcely ike 
unaccompanied with the fhedding of blood, it nay 
be added that they are neceffarily crude and pre- 
mature Politics is a ference The general fea- 
tures of the nature of man are capable of bein 
underftood, and a mode may be delineated which, 
in itfelf confidered, 1s beft adapted to the condition 
of man in fociety. If this mode ought not every 
where and infantly to be fought to be 1educed into 
practice, the modifications that are to be given it 
tn conformity to the variation of ctrcumflances, 
and the degrees in which it is to be realifed, are alfo 
atopic of fi1entifical difquifition. Now 1t 1s clearly 
the nature of fcience to be progreffive in its ad- 
vances How various were the ftages of aftronomy, 
before it received the degree of perfeétion which 
was given it by Newton ? How imperfect were 
the lifpings of intellectual fcience, before it attained 
the precifion of the prefent century * * Political 
knowledge is, no doubt, 1n its infancy; and, as itis 
an affair of life and aétion, will, in proportion as 1t 
gathers vigour, manifeft a more uniform and lefs 
precerious influence upon the concerns of human 
fociety Itis the hiltory of all f{cience to be known 
fit toa few, before it defcends thiough the various 
defcriptions and claffts of the community. Thus 
for twenty years the Principia of Newton had fcarcely 
any readers, and his fyitem continued unknown ; 
the next twentv pernaps fuficed to make the outlines . 
of that fyften familar to almoft every perfon in the- 
fl'ghteft degree tinctured wath ference. 


*: da Aane, eH Reuffeau and Ilelvetius, 
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The only method according to which fociaf im- 
provements can be carned on with fufficrent pro- 
fpec&t of an anfpicious event, 1s when the improve- 
ment of our inflitutions advances in a yaft proportion 
to the illuminauon of the* public underftanding. 
There 1s a condition of political fociety beft adapted 
ta,every diferent ftage of individual improvement, 
‘Ene more nearly this condition 1s {ucceffively rea- 
lifed, the more advantageoufly will the general intereft 
be confulted. There is a fort of provifion in the 
mature of the human mind for this fpectes of progrefs. 
Imperfect inflitutions, as has already been fhown, 
cannot long fupport themfelves, when they are ge- 
nerally difapproved of, and their effeéts truly un- 
derftocd ‘There 1s a period at which they may be 
expected to decline and expire almoft without an ef- 
fort. Reform, under this meaning of the term, can 
fcarcely be confidered as of tne nature of action. 
Mien feel ther fituation, and the reftra.nts that fhack- 
led tnem before, vanith like a deception When fuch 
@ criis has arrived, nota {word will need to be drawn, 
nota finger to be Lifted up in purpofes of violence. 
The adverfaries will he too few and too feeble, to be 
able to entertain a ferious thought of refiftance againft 
tke univerfal fenfe of mankind 

Under tris view of the fubject then it appears that 
revolrtons, inftead of being truly beneficial to man- 
kind, entwer no other purpofe than that of marting 
che falutary and uninterrupted progrefs which might 
be expected to attend upon political truth and focial 
improvemert They difturb the harmony of intel- 
lectual nature. They propofe to give us fometbing 
for we.ch we are not prep2red, and which we can- 
not efeciiaily ufe They fufpend the wnolfome ad- 
vancement of ference, and coafound the procefs of 
nature aod reafon 

We have hitherto argued upon the fuppofition 
that the attempt which fhall be made to effect 2 
revoluuon, fhali be crowned with fuccefs, But this 
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fappofition muft by no means be fuffered to pafs 
without notice. Every attempt of this fort, even 1f 
menaced only and not carried into act, tends to 
excite a refiftance which otherwife would never be 
confolidated. The enemies of innovation become 
alarmed by the intemperance of its friends. The 
ftorm gradually thickens, and each party arms itfelf in 
fGlence with the weapons of violence and flratagem. 
Let us obferve the confequence ofthis, So long as the 
conteftis merely between truth and fophiftry, we may 
look with tolerable affurance to the progrefs and refult. 
But, when we lay afide atguments, and have recourfe 
to the fwoid, the cafe 1s alrered Amnudft the bar- 
barous tage of war, and the clamorous din of civil 
contention, who fhall tell whether the event will be 
profperous or adverfe ? Theconfequence may be, the 
riveting on us anew the chains of defpotifm, and in- 
farang through a confiderable period the triumph of- 
opprefion, even if it fhould fa:l to carry us back to a 
flute of torpor, and obliterate the memory of all our 
1mpravements. : : 
if fuch are the genuine features of revolution, it 
will be fortunate 1f it can be made appear that revolu- 
tions wholly unneceflary, and the conviction of the 
uaderftanding a means fully adequate to -he demolifh- 
ing political abufe, But this point has already been 
exabiifhed in a former part of our enquiry *. Itis 
common to affirm, ** that men may fufficrently know 
the error of their conduct, and yet be in no degree 
inclined to forfale 11?’ This efiertion howeveris no 
otherw.fe rendered plaufible, than by the vague manner 
i which we are accuftomed to underftand the term, 
knowledge The voluntary a@ions of men oiiginete 
m their opinions; Whatever we believe to have 
the {trongeit inducements in its behalf, that we infal- 
libly choofe and purfue It 1s imopflible that we fhould 
choofe any thing asevil. Itis impoilible that a man 
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frould perpetrate a crime in the moment that he fees it 
in allits enorm.ty In every example of this fort there 
is a ftruggle between hnow ledge on one fide, and error 
or habit on the other While the knowledge continues 
in allits vigour, the il actions cannot be perpetrated, 
In proportion as the knowledge efcapes from the mind 
and 1s nolonger recolleted, the error or habit may 
prevail But itis reafonabie to fuppofe the permi- 
nence, as well as vigour of our perceptions, capable of 
being increafed to an indefinite extent. Knowledge 
in this fenfe, underftanding by it aclear and undoubting 
apprehenfion fuch as no delufion can refift, 1s a thing 
totally cifferent from what 1s ordinarily called by that 
name, from a fentiment feldom recoliected, and when 
it is recollected, fcarcely felt or undeiftood. 

The beauty of tne conception here delineated of the 
politicl improvement of mankind muft be palpable to 
every aoierver Stillit my be urged, ‘‘ thit, even 
granting this, truth may be too tardy in its operation. 
Ages «.llelapfe,’? we thall be told, ‘ before {pecula- 
tive views oftne evilsof privilege and monopoly fhall 

ave fprecd fo wide and been felt fo deeply, as to 
ben.fh thefe evils without commotion or ftiuggle It 
as eafy fora reaf-ner to fit downin his clofet, and 
amufe himfelf with the beauty of this conception , but 
inti2 me222 time minkind are fuffering, inyguftice 1s 
hourl- perpet~ated, aad generations of men nay lea- 
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firt, tr.te.ery attempt fuddenly to refcue a vhoc 
commu.ty from an ufurpatisn the evils of vthich 
fe. vu. iz-fand, has already been fhowr to be ar 
tended ac.ars w-tn calamity, frequently with mul. 
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Secondly, it 15 a miftake to fuppofe that, becaufe 
we have no popula: commotions and violence, the 
generation in which we live will have no benefit from 
the improvement of our political principles. Every 
chinge of fentiment from moral deluficn to truth, every 
addition we make to the clearnefs of our apprehenfion 
on this fubje@t and the recollectednefs and independence 
of our mind, is itfelf, abflracted from, the abfolute 
change of our inftitations, an anqueftionable acquifition. . 
Freedom of inftitutionis defirable, chiefly becaufe 1t is 
connected with inde pendence of mind; if we gain the 
end, we may reafonably cenfcnt to be lefs folicitous 
about the means* In reality however, wherever the 
political opinions of 2 community or any confiderable 
portion of a community are changed, the inftitutions 
are aftected alfo ‘They, relax their hold upon the 
mind, they are viewed witha different fpirit, they 
gradually and almoft vithout notice fink into oblivion. 
‘The advantage gained in every flage of the progrefs 
without commotion, is nearly the precife advan- 
tage 1t is moft for the intereft af the public to 
fecure 

In the mean timet is impoffible not to remark a 
ftriking futility in the objection we are endeavouring 
toanfwer ‘The objeCors complain, ‘< that the fyftem 
which trufts to reafon alone, 1s calculated to deprive 
the piefent generation-of the practical benefit of politi- 
cal impiovements ” Yet we have juft fhown that 1t 
fecures to them gieat pra€ical benefit ; while orf the 
cther hand nothirg 1s more common than to hear the 
advocates of force themfelves confefs, that a giand re- 
volution includes in it the facrifice of one generation. 
Its conductors encounter the calamities attendant on 
fundamental innovation, that their pofterity may reap. 
the fruits in tranquillity, 

Thircly, it 1s a miftake to fuppofe that the fyftem 
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of tratirg toreafonalone, is calculated to place funda- 
mental reform at an immeafurabie diftance It 1s the 
nature ofall fcience and improvement to be flow and 
in amanner imperceptible in its firlt advances Its 
commencement is asit were by accident Few advert 
to it, few have any percept.on of its exiftence. It 
attcins its crowth inoofeurity, and its refult, though 
iong in tue preptrat.on, is to a conudcrable degree 
fadden and anexsected. Thus it is perhcps that we 
Ougzit to regard the introdadiio2 of printing as has- 
ing givea iis full fecurity to te emancipation-of m-n- 
Kind But this progrefive confequence was long un- 
faipeRed , and it was refersed for the penetratng 
mind of Wolfey to predi& almoft three centuries 
ago, ipeaxing in the rame of the Rorifh clergy, 
‘© We muft defros tne prefs , or the prefs will de- 
firey us’? At ‘prefent it requires no extraoidinary 
{aacity to perceive that the r of enormous abrfes 
of politcal 1. fitntion are hatenmg to their end 
Thereis roenery to this aufp.ciouscrifis more to 
be feared tian toe well mcaning, but intemperate, 
crampion of the general good. 

Tere 1s 2. pafiage in a work of Helvetius written to 
be pudl. hed after nis death, wr.ch happened in 1771, 
fo mach in the tone of the duYitisGed and defpairing 
advocates of pabtic ubert. ct prefeat, 2s to deferve to 
be cited intius place ‘* In the hi'tory of every pec- 
pie,’’ fays he, *< there are moréits, in which, un- 
certain of t2 fide the. fh-’1 choofe, end balanced be- 
tween politic?! good and evil, they feel a defire to bo 
infiruéted ; in % hach the fo.!, io to exp-efs myfelf, 15 
in fome manner prep red, and may eafily be penctreted 
by the dew of truth At fich a moment the publi. 
cation of avcluable book mey give birth to the mot 
aufpicioas reforms: but. wien that moment is no more, 
the nztion becomes infen‘ible to the beft motives, is by 
the nature of its government plunged deeperand deeper | 
in ignorance and Sup.dity The foil of intell ct .s 
taen hard and impenetrable ; tie.ains ras fall, may 
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fpread their moifture upon the furface, but the 
profpect of fertility is gone. Such 1s the condition 
of France Her people are become the contempt of 
Europe. No falutary erifis fhall ever reftore them to 
liberty* ”’ 

re - {carcely neceflary to add, that the French re- 
volution was atthis time preparing by an inceflant chain 
of events, and that the train may particularly be 
confidered as taking its date from the circumftance, 
the deftru€tign of the parliaments by Louis XV, 
which infpired Helvetius with fo melancholy a pre- 
age. 

: 08 additional fupport to the objection we are here 
attempting to remove, may be denved from the idea, 
not only ‘that truth 1s flow in its progiefs,”’ but 
««that it1s not always progrelive, but fubject, hke 
other human things, to the viciflitudes of flux and 
yeflux.?? ‘has opinionhas hitherto been of great in- 
fluence in public affairs, and it has been confidered 
as ‘‘ the part of a wife ftatefman to embrace the op- 
portunity, when the people are inclined to any mea- 
fure in which he wifhes to engage them, end not to 
wait, till their fervour has fubfided, and the moment 
of walling co-operation 1s paft ” 


~ 


* Dans chaque natzon il eff des moners om les citgyens, 
zacertaiys du part: qvils dorvent prendre, et fufpendus 
entre tn bon et un mouvet, gouververent, Evronvent la fof 
de Pinflru&ion, od les efprets, fi 7? Life dre, préiparés et 
anenblis peuvent bt.e factlement penéirés te la refie de la 
wérué Quen ce moment un bon o«vrage paro fz, zl peut 
opéier d hem eufes réformes mats ce’ ajtart poffé, les cr- 
tyers, wnfenfibles a la glove, font par le foime ce leur gou~ 
werneneit sacinceblenert entrainés vers l’srgnorame et 
Peabrutiffer.ent. Alors les ef-aits fort la terse endurcie . 
Peau dela wérité y tombe, y covle, mais fans la fécorder 
Tel eff Pétat dela Frasce. Cette n2t194 avilre off ax~ 
pourd hus le més1s de 1 Luvope. KN ale crefe folutaite ne 
Lz rendra ia debe: té? Del Hon ise, Priface. 
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Undo.ttedly thare is the appearance of Auy and 
rerux on bumen afFayrs {In fabordinate articles 
there wil be a fafhion rendenng one truth more 
populerand wore an object of attention at one time 
taananovher Bur the mafs of truth feems too large 
a coufderation to be fufceptible of thefe vicifitudes 
ithe: proceeded, from the revival of letters to the 
prefent nour, with an irrefiftible advance, and the 
apperent dev .outneffes of literature feem to refolve them- 
felvesiato a grand collective confftency Not one 
ftep ra. peen made in retrogreffon Mathematics, 
natural px.lofophy, moral philofophy philology and 
Por cs meve ye.ched by regular improvements to 
their pretert degree of perfection 

‘ But, watever may be faid of the hiitory of the 
humen mind fince the revival of letters, 1ts hiftory 
from the ea. lief records of man difplays a picture ofa 
G terem. fort Here ceitainly it has 10t been all 
progrefiicn Greece and Rome prefent themfelyc, 
lige two fayoured fpots in the ummenfe defert of in- 
tellect , ara tneir glory in this refpect was excecd- 
inglv tranfen. Athens armyed at an excellence jo 
great in foetry, in eloquence, in the acutenefs ond 
vigour ofits Duulofophers, ond in fkill in the fire arts, 
~ all the ages of tne world are not able to parallel 
Bur thi sh vas attained only to be afterwards for- 
go7ten , 1° was fucceeded by a might of barbanifim, 
and were atthis moment, in fome of thefe points, 
exerting ourfelve: to arrive at the ground which they 
fermerls occupied The fame reriarks which «pply 
to nd .idicl improvement, equally apply to the fub 
ject cf po) us, We have not vet realifed the politcal 
ud antages .o which tney were indebted for thei 
mepaere ly = 

hore s but one confideraton that can be oppofed 
rotary oatenrent the difcovery of printing By t's 
or wee: io be fired “geinit the future periflung 
ofnuzen nsvo cnent roe ledge iscommunicatd 
tO {20 Mens arciy.jucis to afford its adverfarics 4 
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chance of bereaving us of 1t. The monopoly: of {c1- 
ence, though, from the love of diftin@ion which fo 
extenfively charactersfes the human race, it has beer 
endeavoured to be prolonged, 1s fubftantially at an 
end. By the eafy multiplication of copies and the 
cheapnefs of books, every one has acceis to them, 
The extreme inequality of information among dif. 
ferent members of -the fame comnginity: which exifted 
in ancient times, 1s diminifhed race of men is 


become numerous, which was them:comparatively un- 


known, and we fee vat multitudes who, though con- 
demned to the perpetual acquifition of the means of 
fubfiftence, have yet a fuperficial knowledge of mott 
of the difcoveries and topics which are inveftigated 
by the learned The confequence-is that, the pof- 
fefflors of knowledge being more, its influence «s 
more certain, Under different circumftances it was 
occafionally only: that men were wrought upon to .ex- 
traoldinaly exertions, but with as the whole is re- 
gular andfyftematical = _ > | 
There 1s one geneial obfervation which ought to be 
made, before the fubyeét 1s difmiffed. It has perhaps 
fufhciently appeared from the preceding difcwfion, 
that revolutions are neceflanly attended with many 
circumftances worthy of our difapprobation, and that 
they are by no means effential to the polztical 1m- 
provement of mankind. Yet, after all, it ought not 
to be, forgotten that, though the connection be not 
effenitig] or requifite, revolutions and vrolence have 
too often heen coeval with important changes of the 
foctal fyftem; What has fo often happened in time. 
alt, 1s not anlrkely occafionally to happen in future. 
he duty therefore of the true politician 1s to potpone 
revolution,if he cannot entirély preventat. Its reafon- 
able to believe that, the later it eccurs, and the more 
geneially ideas of political good afd evil are pre- 
vioufly underftood, the fhatter and the Jefs deplorable 
will be the mifchiefs attendant on revolution The 


frend of human happinefs will endeavour to prevent 
Vou, 
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violence; but it would be the mark of a weak and 
valetudinarian temper, to turn away our eyes from 
human affairs in difguf, and refufe to contribute our 
labours and attention to the general weal, becaufe 
perhaps at laft violence may forcibly intrude stfelf, 
{tis our duty to make a proper advantage of cir- 
ecumiftances as they arife, and not withdraw ourfelves 
becaufe every is not conducted according to 
our ideas of p The men who grow angry 
with corruption impatient at injuftice, and 
through thofe fentiments favour the abettors of re- 
volution, have even an obvious apology to palliate 
their error ; theirs is the excefs of a virtuous feeling. 
At the fame time, howéver amiable may be the fource 
of thei error, the error itfelf is probably fraught 
- with confequences pernicious to anki, 
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Arguments in ther favoir.— Anfwer.— Affociations put 
a part for the whele—are attended with party fpirti— 
declamation—cabal—contertious Atfputes—reftleffnefs— 
and tumult. —Utrlity of foctal communication —Excep- 
trom 1n favour cf affocratzons.—Another exception — 


Conclufist. 


¥ 
QUESTION fuggefts itfeilf under this branch 
A, ef enguiry, refpecting the propriety of affo- 
Ciaticns among the people at large, for the puryole 
of operating a change in their political inftitutions 
Many arguments have been alleged in favour of 
fucn -fiociatiuns, It has been faid, ‘* that they are 
necé tery to give effect to public opinion which, im 
its _siuiated ftate, is uncapible of counteracting abules 
the mot generally difapproved, or of carrying into 
eficct what 1s moft generally defired.”” They have 
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been reprefented ‘* as indifpenfable for the purpofe _ 
of afcertaining public opimon, which mutt other- 
wile forever remain in a great degree problematical.’ 
Laftly, they have been pomted out, ‘* as the moft 
ufeful means, for generating a found public opinion, 
and diffufing in the moft rapid and effectual manner 
political information ” 

In anfwer to thefe allegations various things may 
be obferved ‘Lhat opinion wall always have its 
weight *, that all government 1s founded in opi- 
nion+; and that public inflitutions wall fluCtuate 
with the fluctuations of opinion, without 1ts being 
neceflary for that purpofe that opinion, fhould be 
furnifhed with any extraordiniry organt; are points 
perhaps fuffictently eftablifhed in the preceding di- 
vifions of this work ‘Thefe principles amount to a 
ifufficient an{wer to the two firft arguments in favour 
of political affociations. the third fhall receive a 
more particular difcuffion. 

One of the moft obvious features of political af- 
fociation, is its temlency to make a part ftand for 
the whole A number of perions, fometimes greater 
and fometimes lefs combine together. Ine tendency 
of their combinafion, often avowed, but always un- 
avoidable, 1s to giveto their opinion a weight and ope- 
> Eaton, whici tue opinion of unconnected iniividuals 
cannot have A greater number, fome from tie ur- 
gency of their private affais, fome from a temper 
averfe to fcenes of concourfe and contenuon, and. 
others from a confcientious difapprubation of the 
meafures parfued withhold themfelves from fach com- 
binations The acrimonious, tle inten.pesate and 
the artful will generally be found among the mot 
forward in matters of this kind The piudent, the 
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fober, the fcepticat and the contemplative, thofe whe 
have no refeatments to gratify and no felfith purpofes 
to promote, v ill be overborne and Joftin the progrefs 
What yaftification can be advanced, for a few perfons 
who thus, from mere impetuofity and incontinence 
of temper, occupy a poft, the very principle of which 
Is, the paffing tiem for fomething greater and more 
imporiant in the community than they are? Is the 
bunnefs cf reform likely to be well and judicioufly 
condu@ed in fach hands ? Add to this, that affociations 
in t.veur of one fet of political tenets are likely to en- 
gender counter-aflociaticns in favour of another. 
Frus we fhould probably be involved in all the 
micuiefs of refitiaace, and all the uproar of revolu- 
tion . 
Political reform czcnnot be ufefully effe&ted, but 
through the medium of the difcovery of political 
troth, Bat truth will never be taveftigated in a 
manner fuficientls promifing, if violence and paf- 
ion be not a to a diftance. ‘To whatever 
property edteriag to tne human mind, or accident 
affecing it we are to afcribe the phenomenon, 
Certain it 1s taat truth does not lie upon the fu- 
f.ce {tis laborious enquiry that thas in almoft all 
intances led to amportant difcovcry. If therefore 
we are defirous to liberate ourfelves and our neigh- 
bours from the influence of prejudice, we moft 
feffer nothing but arguments to bear fway in the 
difcofion The wniungs and the tenets which 
offer themfelves to public attention, fhould rei 
upon their own merits No patronage, no recom- 
mendations, no lift of venerable names to bribe 
our foffrage, no umportunity to induce us, to beltow 
upon tnem our confideration, and to confider them 
with favour. Thefe however are fmall matters, 
It is much worfe than this,, when any fpecies of 
publications 1s patronifed by political affociations. 
The publications are then perufed, not to fee whe- 
ther waat thet contain 1s true or falfe, but that the 
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reader may learn from them how he is to think 
upon the fubyeéts of which they treat. A fe.t 1s 
enerated, and upon grounds not lefs irrational than 
thofe of the worit fuperftition that ever infefted 
mankind. 

Jf we would arrive at truth, each man mutt be 
taught to enquire and think for himielf If-a hun- 
dred men fpontaneonfly engage the whoie energy 
of their faculties upon the folution ofa gives quef- 
tion, the chance of fuccefs will be grea-er than if 
only ten men are fo employed. By the fame 
reafon the chance will alfo be imcreafed, im pro- 
portion as the intellectual operations of thefe men 
are individual, and their conclufions are fuggefted 
by the reafon of the thing, uninfluenced by tne 
force either of compulfion or fympathy. But in 
political affociations the object of each man 1s to 
identify his creed with that of his netghbour We 
learn the Shibboleth of a party. We dare not 
leave our minds at large in the field of enquiry, left 
we fhould arrive at fome tenet diftafted by our 
party. We ‘ave-no temptation to enquire Party 
has a more powerful tendency, than perhaps any 
other circumitance 1n human affairs, to render the- 
mig quiefcent and ftationary. Inftead of mak- 
ing each man an individual, which the intereft of 
the whole requires, it refolves, all underitandings 
into one common mafs, and fnbtrad&s from each 
the varieties that could alone diftinguifh him from 
a brute machine, Having learned the creed of our- 
party, we have no longer any employment for- 
thofe faculties which might lead us to detect its 
errors We have arrived, 1a our own opinion, at 
the laft page of the voume of tiuti, and alt that 
remains, is by fome mcans to effect the adoption 
of our fentiments, as tne ftandard of right to the 
whole race of mankind. The indefaugable votary 
of jufte and tiuth, will adopta mode of proceed~- 
ing tue oppofite of oe He will mix at large 
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among his fpecies; he will converfe with men of 
all orders and partyes, he will fear to attach himfelf 
in his intercourfe to any particular f-t of men, left 
his thoughts fhould become infenfibly, warped, and 
he fhould make to himfelfa world of petty dimen- 
fions, inftead of that liberal and various {cene in 
which nature has permitted him to expatate In 
&ine, from thefe condderations it appears, that affo- 
ciations, inftead of promoting the growth and dif- 
fafion of truth, tend only to check its accumulation, 
and render 1ts operation, as far as poflible, unnatural 
and mifchievous 

‘There is another circumftance to be mentioned, 
ftrongly calculated to confirm this pofition A ne- 
eeflary attendant upon poilstical affoctations, is ha 
rangue and declamation. A majority of the members 
ofany numerous popular fociety, will look to thefe 
harangnes, as the {fchool in which they are to ftudy, 
in order to bezome the refervoirs of pradtical truth 
tothe ret cf mankind But harangues and decla- 
mation .ead to paflion, and not to knowledge The 
memory ef tne hearer is crowded with pompous no- 
things, with images and not arguments He is 
never permitted to be fober enough to weigh things 
with an anfbaken hand. It would be incon§@ent 
with the art cf eloquence to ftrip the fubject of every 
meretricious ommff®f™ment, Inftead of informing the 
puderfianding of the hearer by a flow and regular 
progrefion, the orator muft beware of detail, mult 
render every thing rapid, and from time to time work 
up tne paffions of his hearer to a tempeit of applaule. 
‘Tratn can fcarcely be Gcquired mm crowded halls and 
emidft no:fy debates Where hope and fear, ti- 
smph and refentment are perpetually afloat, the fe- 
verer facnities of inveftigation are compelled to quit 
theSeld Trathdwells with contempiiuon. Wecin 
feldum make much progrefs in the bufincfs of dil- 
entangling error and delufion, bat in fequetere 
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privacy, or in the tranqnil interchange of fentiments 
that takes place between two perfons. . 

In every numerous affociation of men there will 
be fome portion of rivalfhip and ambition. Thofe 
perfons who ftand forwardin the affembly, will be 
anxious to increafe the number of their favourers and 
adherents. This anxiety will neceflarily engender 
fome degree of art It is unavoidable that, in think- 
ing much of the public, they fhould not be led by this 
propenfity to think much alfo of themfelves, In the 
propofitions they bring forward, in the fubjects they 
difcufs, in the fide they efpoufe of thefe fubyeéts, they 
will inevitably be biaffed by the refleGtion what will. 
be moft acceptable to therr partifans, and popular- 
with their hearers. ‘Tnere is a fort of partiality to 
particulai men that 1s commendable. We ougnt to 
honour ufefulnefs, and adhere to worth. But the 
partiality w hich 1s difingenuoufly cultivated by weak- 
nefs on both fides, 1s not commendable. ‘The partia- 
lity, which grows out of a mutual furrender of the 
underftanding, where the leader firft refigns the in- 
tegrity of his judgment, that he may cherifh and take 
advantage of the defects of his followers, bears an 
unfavourable afpect upon the common welfare. In 
this fcene truth cannot gain ; on the contrary it 4s 
forgotten, that.error, a more accommodatin princi- 
ple, may be exhibited to advantage, and ferve the 
perfonal ends of its profeffors. 

Another feature attendant on cdlledtions of men, 
meeting together for the tranfation of bufinefs, ts 
contentious difpute and long confultation about matters 
of the moft trivial importance. Every human being 
abounds, and ought to abound, in hisownfenfe The 
‘bufinefs upon fuch occafions is to twift and diftort the 
fenfe ofeach, fo that, though they were all different at 
firft, they may in the end be all alike, Is any pro- 
poiition, letter or declaration to be drawn up in the 
name of the whole ? Perhaps is confided to one inman 
at firft, but it is amended, altered and metamorphofed 
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according to the fancy of many, till at laft, what once 
perhaps was reafonable, comes out the moftanextricable 
jargon. Commas are to be adjufted, and particles 
debated. Is this an employment for rational beings? 
Is this an improvement upon the fimple and inartificial 
fcene of things, when each man fpeaks and writes 
his mind, in fach eloquence as his fentiments dictate, 
and with unfettered energy , not anxious, while he 
gives vent to the enthufiafm of his conceptions, 
lef his words fhould not be exaétly thofe in which 
his neighbours would equally have chofen to exprefs 
themfelves ? . 

An appetite perpetually vexing the minds of pollti- 
cal affociators, 1s that of doing fomething, that their 
affociation may not fall into infignificancy. Affairs 
maft wait upon them, and not they walt upon affairs 
They are not content to act, only when fome public 
emergence feems to require their interference, and 
point out to them a juit mode of proceeding ; they 
muft make the emergence to fatisfy the reftleffhefs of 
their difpofition Thus they are ever at hand to mar 
tae tranquillity of {cience, and the free, but unobferv- 
ed, progrefs of truth They terrify the reft of the 
community from boldnefs of opinion, and chain them 
down to their prejudices, by the alarm which 1s excited 
by their turbulence of character —It fhould always be 
remembered 1n thefe cafes, thatall confederate action 
is of the nature of government, and that confequently 
every argument of this work which 1s calculated to 
difpiay the evils of government, and to recommend 
the reftraining 1t within as narrow limits as poffible, 
is equally hoftie to political affociations. They have 
alfo a difadvantage pecu'sar to themfelyes, as they are 
an obvious efarpationupon the rights of the public 
withoat any pretence of delegation from the commuim- 
ty atlarge 

Tne laf@ circumfance to be enumerated among the 
difadventages of political affoctation, 1s 1ts rendency 
to diforder and tumuli, Nothing is mere notarsous, 
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than the eafe with which the conviviality of a crowded 
feaft, may degenerate into the depredations of a riot. 
While the fympathy of ,opinion catches from man to 
man, efpecially among perfons whofe paflioms have 
been little ufed to the curb of judgment, aétions may 
béfetermined on, which the folitary refleGhon of all 
would have reye€ted. There 1s nothing more barbarous, 
bldod-thirfty and unfeeling, than the triumph of a 
mdb. It fhould be remembered that the members of 
fuch affocrations, are ever employed in caltivating 2 
fentiment peculiarly hoflleto political juftice, antipathy 
to individuals, not a benevolent love of equality, 
but a bitter and perfonal deteftation of their op- 
preffors. . 

But though affociation, in the received fenfe of 
that term, moft be granted to be an inftrument of a 
very dangerous nature, unreferved communication, 
efpecially among peifons who are already awakened to 
the purfuit of truth, 15 of no lefs unqueftionable ad- 
vantage ‘There 1s at prefent in the worid acold referve 
that keeps man ata diftance from man. There is an 
art inthe praftice of which individuals communicate 
for ever, without any one telling his neighbour what 
eflimate he forms of his attainments and character, 
how they ought to be employed, and how to be im- 
proved Thereis a fort of domeftic tactics, the ob- 
ject of which is to elude curiofity, and keep up the 
tenour of converfation, without the difclofure ether af. _ 
our feelings or opinions. The friend of yufiice will... 
have no obye& more deeply at heart, than the anmhi- 
lation of this duplicity. The man whofe heart over- 
flows with kindnefs for his fpecies, will habituate 
himfelf to confider in each fucceffive occafion of focial 
intercourfe how that occafiun may be moft beneficently 
improved. Among the topics to which he will -he 
anxious to awaken attention, politics will occupy a 
principal fhare. , . r 

Books have by their very nature but a limited ope- 
Tatian , though, on account of their permanence, their 
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metkodical difquifition, gnd their eafinefs of accefs, 
they are entitled to the foremoft place. The number 
of thofe who almoft wholly abftain from reading, 1s 
exceedingly great Books, to thofe by whom they 
are read, havea fort of conflitutional coldnefs.,. We 
review the arguments of an ‘¢ infolent inn c 
with fullennefs, and are unwilling to expand our minds 
to take in all thear force It1s with difficulty thatwe 
obrain the courage to firike into untrodden paths, end 
queftion tenets that have been generally received But 
converfation accuftoms us to hear a variety of fentt- 
ments, chliges us to exercife patience and attention, 
and gives freedom and elaflicity to our difquifitions 
A thinking man, if he wall recoile& his mtelledtual 
liftory, wall find that he has derived ineftimable be- 
neat from the ftimuias and furprife of colloquial fug- 
geiions, and, if he review the hiftory of literature, 
will perceive that minds of great acutenefs and ability 
hare commonly exifted 1n a clufter. 

Tt follows that the promoting the beft interefls of 
mankind eminently depends upon the freedom of fo- 
cial communication Let us fure to ourfclves a num- 
ber of iraividaals, whe, having firft ftored their 
minds with reading and reflection, proceed afterwards 
in candid and unrefesved converfation to compare their 
ideas, fuggeit their doubts, exemine’thear mutual dif- 
ficulues, and calisate a colicéted and ftriking man- 

er of delivering their fentuments Let us {fu pafe 
thefe men, prcpared by mutual intercourfe, to ¢0 
forth to the world, to explain with fuccinétnefs aud 
fimpLcity, and .n 2 manner calculated to arreft atten- 
tion, the true principles of fociety. Let us fuppote 
their hearers infirgated in their turn to repeat thefe 
truths to their companions. We fhall then have an 
idea of knowledge as perpetually gaining ground, 
unaccompanied with peril in the means of its diffufion. 
Reafon will fpread, and nota brute and unintelligent 
fympathy  Dufcnffion perhaps never exifts with fo 
mech vigour and utility as 19 the converfation of two 
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perfons. It may be carried on with advantage in fmall 
and friendly circles Does the fewnefs of their nsum- 
bers imply the rarity of gheir exiftence ? Far other= 
wife fkow to mankind bytan adequate example the 
advantages of political diftuffion undebauched by po- 
litical enmity and vebhemence, and the beauty of the 
fpectacle will foon render st contagious. Every man 
will commune with his neighbour Every man will 
be eager to tell and hear what the interefts of all re- 
quire them 'to know ‘The bolts and fortifications of 
the temple of truth will be removed. The craggy 
fteep of {cience, which 1t was before difficult to afcend, 
‘ will be levelled Knowledge will be accefiible to all. 
Wifdom will be the mheritance of man, and none will 
be excluded from it but by their own heedleffnefs and 
prodigality. Truth, and above all political truth, is 
not hard of acquifition, but from the fupercilioufnefs, 
of its profeffors. It has been flow and tedious of im- 
provemement, becaufe the ftudy of it nas been rele- 
gated to dottorsand civilians It has produced little 
effect upon the practice of mankind, becaufe it has 
not been allowed a plain and dire& appeal to their yn- 
derftandings. Remove thefe obitacles, render it the 
common property, bring it into daily ufe, and we may 
reafonably promife ourfelves confequences of the moft 
ineftimable value. f 

But thefe confequences are the property only: of 
independent and impartial difcuffion. If once the ~ 
unambitious and candid circles of enquirmg men be 
{wallowed up in the inidtiate gulf of noify aflemblies, 
the opportunity of 1mprovementis annihilated. The 
happy varieties of featument, wiuch fo eminently con- 
tribute to intellectual acutenefs, aie loft. A fallaci-” 
ous uniformity of opinion is produced, which no man 
efpoufes from conviction, but which carries all men 
along with a refitlefs tide. Human beings fhould 
meet together, not toinforce, but to enquire. Truth 
difclaims the alliance of marfhalled nambers. 
_ The fame qualifications belong to this fubje& ae 
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before to the head of revolutions Though from what 
has been faid it may futficiently appear, that. affocia- 
tion is fcarcely in any cafe to be. defired, there are | 
confiderations which fhould Jead us fometumes to judge 
it with “moderation and forbearance. There is one 
mode, according to which the benefit of mankind may 
beft be promotea, and which ought always to be em- 
ployed. But mankird are imperfect beings While 
opinion is advancing with filent ftep, impatience and 
zeal may be expected fomewhat to outrun her pro- 
grefs. Affociations, as a meafure intrinfically 
wrong, the wife man will endeavour to check and 
poftpone as much as he can. But, when the crifis 
arrives, he will not be induced by the irregular. 
ties of the friends of equality, to remain neutral 

bat will forward her reign by the beft means the 
neceflity of the cafe will admit. It may even happen 
that, in the moment of convulfion, and the terror of 
generalanarchy, fomething 1n the nature of affociation 
may be indifpenfably connedted with the general fafety. 
But, even granting this, it need not be prepared be- 
forehand Such preparation wears out the expedient, 
and renders it ufelefs and infufficient at the time that 
it was neceflary. In a crifis really aufpicious to pub- 
lic liberty, it 1s reafonable to believe that there wil 
be patriots, called out on the fpur of the occafion and 
by the ftate of political knowledge in general, who 
will be adequate to the fcenes they have to encounter. 
The foil in which fuch men are to be matured, is lefs 
that of aG&tion, than of enquiry and infirnétion. 

Again , there are two objets which afiociation may 
propote to itfelf, general reform and the remedy 
of fome prefling and momentary evil Thefe objects 
_may be entitled to a afferent treatment The fil 

undoubtedly onght to proceed with a lesfurely ftep 
and in all poffible tranquillity. The fecond appears 
te require f{omewhat more of aftivity. It 1s the cha- 
ractermftic of truth, to truft much to its own energy, 
and to refift invafion rather by the force of convit- 
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tion than of arms The oppreffed individual ‘how- 
ever feems particularly entitled to our affiftance, and 
this can beft be afforded by the concurrence of many. 
lt appears reafonable that, when a man is unjuftly 
attacked by the whole force of the party 1m power, 
he fhould be countenanced and protected by men who 
are determined to refift fuch oppreffive partiality, and 
prevent the rights of all from Wane wounded through 
the medium of the individual, as far as that can ie 
done confiftently with peace and good order. It is 
probable however that every affociation will degene- 
rate and become 2 mafs of abufes, that 1s fuffered to 
perpetuate itfelf, or to exift longer than is neceffary 
for the fingle and momentary purpofe for which only 
it can yuftly be inftituted. : 

Ft feems {carcely neceffary to add in treating this 
fubyeét, that the individuals who are engaged in the 
tranfaétions here cenfured, have frequently been ex- 
cited by the beft intentions, and infpired with the 
moft liberal views Jt would be in the higheft de- 
gree unjuft, 1f their undertaking fhould be found of 
dangerous tendency, to involve the authors in in- 
difcriminate cenfure for confequences they did not 
forefee But, in proportion to the purty of their 
views and the foundnefs of their principles, 1t were 
to be defired they fhould fertoufly refleét on the means 
they employ It will be greatly to be lamented, 
if thofe who, fo far as regards their intention, are 
among the trueft friends to the welfare of mankind, 
fhould by the jadicjoufnefs of their conduét, come 
to rank among its practical enemies. 
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Diverfity of opinions on this fubje#.—Ah gument in its 
vindzcation —Lhe deftrudion of atyrant nota cafe of 
excettion —Confequences of tyrannicide.— Affaffination 
deferibed —Importance ef fincerity. 


QUESTION, connefed with the mode of 
A effecting political melioration, and which has 
been eagerly difcuffed among political reafoners, 15 
that of tyrannicide. The moraiifts of antiquity con- 
tended for the lawfulnefs of this praGice; by the 
moderns it has been generally condemned. 

The arguments in its favour are built upon a very 
obvious principle. ‘* Juftice ought univerfally to 
be adminitered Crimes of an inferior defcription 
ere reftrained, or pretended to be reftrained, by the 
ordinary operations of jurifprudence But criminals 
by whom the welfare of the whole is attacked, and 
who overturn the I1berties of mankind, are out of the 
reach of thisreftramt If juftice be partially admi- 
miftered im fubordinate cafes, and the rich man be 
able to cpprefs the poor with impunity, it muft be 
admitted that a few examples of this fort are infuf- 
ficient to authorife the laft appeal of human beings. 
But no man will deny that the cafe of the ufurper 
and the defpot 1s of the moft atrocious nature In 
this inftance, all the provifions of civil policy being 
faperfeded, and juftice poifoned at the fource, every 
man is left to execute for himfelf the decrees of im- 
mutable equity ”’ 

It may however be dovbted whether the deftruc- 
tion of atyrant be inany refpef&tacafe of exception 
from the rules proper to be obferved upon ordinary 
occafions Tne tyrant has indeed no particular 
fanctity annexcd to his perfon, and may be kulled 
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with as little {cruple as any other man, when. the 
object is that of repelling perfonal affault In all 
other cafes, the extirpation of the offender by a felf- 
appointed authority, does not appear to be the de- 
firable mode of counteracting inyuftice. 

For, firft, either the nation, whofe tyrant you: 
would deftroy, 1s ripe for the affertion and main- 
tenance of its liberty, oritasnot. Ifit be, the ty- 
rant ought to be depofed with every appearance of 
publicity Nothing ean“be more improper, than for 
an affair, mnterefting to the general weal, to be con- 

duéted as if it were an act of darknefs andfhame, It 
- isan ill leffon we read to mankind, when a procged- 
ing, built upon the broad bafis of general juftue, 1s 
permptted to furink from public fcrutiny, The piftol 
and the dagger may as eafily be made the auxiliaries 
of yice as of virtue Toproferibe all violence, and 
neglect no means of information and impartiality, is 
the moft effectual fecurity we can have for an :fue 
conformable to the vorce of reafon and truth. < 

If on the other hand the nation be not ripe for- 
a ftate of freedom, the man who affumes to himfelf 
the right of interpofing violence, may indeed fhew 
the fervour of his conception, and gain a certain de- 
gree of notoriety, but he will not fail ta be the au- 
thor of new calamities to hus country. The confe- 
quences of tyrannicide are well known If the at- 
tempt prove abortive, it renders the tyrant ten times 
more bloody, ferocious and cruel than before. If it 
fucceed, and the tyranny be reftored, 1t produces the 
fame effect upon his fucceffors In the climate of 
defpotifm fome folitary virtues may {pring up But 
vn the midft of plots and confpiracies there ts neither 
truth, nor confidence, nor love, nor humanity. 

Secondly, the true merits of the queftion will be 
{till farther underftood, if we 1eflec&t on the nature of 
affaflination The miitake, which has been mcurred 
upon this fubyeét, 1s to be amputed principally to the 
fuperfcial view that has been taken of it. I[f its ad- 
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yocates had fol'owed the confpirator through all tis 
windings, end cbferved his perpetual alarm lett truth 
fhould Gecome known, they would probably have 
been le’s ind.tcrimanate in their applaufe No ac. 
t.on can be imtgimed, more diredtly at war with a 
principle cf ingenucuinefs and candovr Lake all 
that 1s moit odieus in the catalogde of vices, at de- 
Yehtsimob.curny 4 shrinks from the piercing light 
of diy. It avoids all quefticn, and hefitates and 
trembles kefare tae queftioner it ftriggies for a 
tranguil gciety, and is only complete where there 
as the mcf perfect hypocrify It changes the ufe 
of fpeech, aad compotes every feature the better to 
Secelne. 


Beiwees the 28.1 z cf a dreadful thing 
And tke firft rzstion, all the interim * 


ismyfery end referve Is 1t poTible to believe that 
the peifon who has upon him all the indicatious of 
guilt, is engaged in an action which virtue enjoins ? 
‘TLe fame cupl.city rollows him to the lat Imagine 
zo vourfelf the confpirators kneeling at the feet of 
Cetcr, as they did tne moment before they deftroyed 
tim! not all the virtue of Brutus can fave them from 
vour .ndignation 

There cannot be a better inftance than that of which 
wwe are treating, to prove the importance of general 
fincenty Wreiee in this example that anation, which 
has been undertaken from the beil motives, may, by 
a cefect inthis particular, tend to overturn the very 
foandations of juftice and happiaefs. Wherever there 
is affafination there is an end of all confidence among 
men Protefts and affeverations go fornothing No 
man prefumes to know his neighbonr’s intention 
The boundaries, that have hitherto ferved to divide 
virtue and vice are gone. The true interefts of inan- 
kind reqrire not tneremoval, but the confirmiton 


* Shatefecare Fults C efi, A VN 
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of thefe boundaries All morality proceeds upon mu- 
tual confidence and efteem, will grow and expand as 
the grounds of that confidence fhall be more evident, 
and muft inevitably decay in proportion as they are. 
undermined, 


CaHtAte aay 
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Source of the ar.ftocratical fiftem —The oppofite prin-- 
ciple flated —Subject of this cHapter—cf tbe next 
—IJuportance of firence as conducing—to our happi- 
nefs—to our vitue —Virtue the bef gift of man— 
proved by its undecayeng excellence—ty its manner 
of adapting ifelf to all fituations—cannot be effec- 
tually propagated but by a cultivated mind —ft1/- 
guided virtue confidered —Importance of ference to cxr 

political rmprovement. ; 


FIA ’l' we may adequately underftand the power 

and operation of opinion in meliorating the in- 
ftitutions of fociety, 1t is requifite that we fhould con- 
fider the value andenergy of truth. There 1s no topic 
more fundamental to the principles of political fcience 
or the teaionings of this work It 1s from this point 
that we may maft perfpicuoufly trace the oppofite 
tenets, of the advocates of privilege and anftocracy 
on the one hand, and the friends of equality and one - 
univerfal meafure of juitice on the other. The 
partifans of both, at leat the more enlightened and 
honourabie partifans, aknowledge one common ob- 
ject, the welfare of the whole, of the community and 
man\ind But the adherents of the old fyitems of 
government afhrm, ‘* that the ambecility of tae human. 
mind 1s fuch as to make 1t unadyifcable that man fhould 
be trafcd with. himielf, that” his geruime condition 
is that of perpetual See: dat he 1s resuleted_ 
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by paMions and partial v.ews, and cannot be governed 
by pare reafon cnd unaileted truth; thatitis the bu- 
fineis cf a wife man not to fubsert either in himfelf a1 
others celufions which are ufeful. aad prejudices 
which are falatar, ; and that he 1s the worft enemy 
of his fpecres who attempts in whatever mode to 
introduce a form of fociety, where no advantage 
is takea to refrain us from vices by illuffon, from 
witch we cannot be reftrained by reafon” Every 
men who adheres in whole or im part to the tenets 
here enumerated, will perhaps, in proportion as he 
fo.lows them into their genaine confequences, be fo 
fara parti{-n of ariflocracy. 

Terets the cppofite of thefe, conflitute the great 
Oatline cf tre predent work If there be any truth 
im the reafonings hitherto adduced, we are entitled 
to conclude tat morality, the icience of humen hap- 

me‘s, the principle which binds the individual 
to the fpe.ies, and the 1aducements wh.ch are cal- 
culaxd to pe-fasce us to model our conduct in the 
Wav mot conisci.e to the rdvantage of all, does 
rot ret upon imroture and delufion, but upon giounds 
taat d.fco.ery wil never undermine and wifdom neve: 
refute We do nct need therefore to be led to that 
whichis fitturg and reafonable, by deceitful allure- 
Tents Weuna enorecfon to fear that the man, who 
fhelifee Rrthet, and judge witn the moft perfect pene- 
tration, will be lefs etimabie and ufeful, or wal 
fnd fewer charms in another’s happinefs and vir- 
tue, tian 1f :e “ere under the dominion of errur 
Ifthe condaG i am required to obferve be reefon- 
zole, thereis ro >iaimer or more fo-cible mode of 
perfuzairg me to :copt it, than to exhibit it in its 
tree cCiours, and thou me the denefits that will 
me te ecte ttm te fas oro 25°C I1ele= Deter § 


ie 
cre nrelent to oy mind, I fhall have a defre, on 
4 me. o 
zrdovr fo- preform.ng che adhon which leads to then, 
££ 


to tie ful. as great us the occaficn will j.4.fy, ard, 
& Le ; 
if the occ2fea ce of real megnitade, Ty araour th 
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be more genuine, and better endure the teft of experi- 
ment, thanit can, when combined with narrow views 
ot vifionary credulity © Truth and falfhood cannot fub- 
fit together. he that fees the merits of a cafe in all 
their clearnefs, cannot in that inftance he the dupe 
either of prejudiceftay fuperftition. Nor is there 
any reafon to believe that found conviction will be 
lefs permanent in its influence, than fophiftry and. 
error *. : 

The value of truth will be ftull farther illuftrated, 
if we confider 1t in detail, and enquire into its effects, 
either abftraétedly, under which form st bears the 
appellation of furence and knowledge, or practically 
as it relates to the incidents and commerce of ordi- 
nary life, when itis known by the denominaticn of 
flucerity 

Abfiraétedly confidered, it condnces to the happi- 
nefs and yutue of the individual, as well as to the im- 
provement of our focial in{titutions. 

In the difcovery and knowledge of truth feems 
to becomprifed for the moft part all that an impartial 
and reflecting mind.is accuftomed toadmire No one 
1s ignorant of the pleafures of knowledge. In human 
life there muft be a diftribution of time and a variety 
of occupations. Now there 1s peihaps no occupation 
fo much at car command, no pleafure of the means. 
of which we are fo little hkely to be deprived, as 
that which 1s intelleClual Sublime and expenfive . 
ideas produce deliciaus emotrons The acquifition 
of truth, the perception of the regularity with 
which propofition flows out of propofition, and 
ore itep of ference leads to another, has never 
failed to reward the man who engegea in this fpecies 
of employment Knowledge contributes two Ways 
toour happinefs firft by the new fources of enjoy- 
ment which it opens upon us, and next by furnifhing 
us with a clue in the feleCtion of all other pleafuies, 


a ee ae me 


* Beek I, Ghap. Vy Bo anv, Chap. XV. 
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No well informed man can ferioufly doubt of the ad- 
\antages with refpect to happinefs, of a capacious and 
improved intellect over the limited conceptions of a 
brute Virtuous fentiments are alfo a foarce of per- 
fonal pleafure, and that of a more exquifite kind thar 
intelleGual improvements Bypévirtue itfel fedepends 
for its value upon the energies of intellect. If the 
beings we are capable of benefiting were fufceptzole of 
nothing more than brutes are, we fhould have little 
pleafare in benefiting them, orin contemplating their 
happinefs. But man has fo many enjoyments, 1s ca- 
p2ble of fo high a degree of perfection, of exhibiting, 
fceczaily contidered, fo admirable a fpectacle, and of 
hinfelffo truly eftimating and favouring that fpecta- 
cle, that when we are engaged in promoting his 
beneat, we are indeed engaged ina fublime and ra- 
vih.ng emplovment. This is the cafe whether our 
exertions are directed to the advantage of the fpecies 
or ine individual We rejoice when we fave an or- 
dinary man frome deflruction more than when we fave 
a brate, becaufe se recollec&t how much more he can 
feel, and boy much more hecan do. The fime 
pricc.ple produces a thill mgher pserk of congratula- 
ion, in proport.on as the man we fave is more highly 
eccomtihed 11 talents and virtues. 

Secondly, truth conduces to oul Improvement in vir. 
tue Virtue. its pareft and moft liberal fenfe fup- 
pofes 27 ©-*27five furvey of caafes and their con- 
feycen es, t.ct, having feck a jult balance between 
the ocrcn § and injuries thet adiere to humam affans, 
we my adopti"e proceeding wh chleads to the grert- 
e.:pra.t.cubie advantage. Virtue, like every otner 
enacument of man, admits ofdegrees He therefore 
mutt be conf2ffed to be moft virtuous, who choofes 
wati te foande% jusgment the greateft paticable 
good of ‘us fpecies. But, in order to choofe the grert- 
et pradi.cable good, te meft be intimately acquaimed 
very te niture of man, its general features and its 
yer.etizs. In order to execute it, he muft have con- 
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Gideredthe diferent inftruments forimprefling themind, 
and the modes of applying them, and muft know the 
propereft moment for bringing them into action. In 
whatever light we confider virtue, whether we place 
itin the aét or the difpofition, its degree muft be 
intumitely connected with the degree of knowledge, 
No man can fo mach as love virtue fufficiently, who 
has not an acute and lively perception of its beauty, 
and its tendency to pioduce the mof folid and perma- 
nent happinefs What comparifon can be made be- 
tween tne virtue of Socrates,yand that of a Hottentot 
ora Sibertan? A humorous example how unverlally 
this truth has been perceived, may be taken from 
Tertu'lian who, asa father of the charch, was obliged 
ta maintain the bollownefs and infignificance of pagan 
virtaes, and acco.dingly affures us, ‘* that the moft 
ignorant peafant under cae Christan difpenfation pof- 
feffes more real knowledge than the wafeft of the an- 
cient pnilofopheis * 
We thal be more fully aware of the connection 
between virtue and knowledge, tf weconfider that the 
-higheft employment of virtue is to propagate itfelf. 
Virtue alone deferves to be confidered as leading ta 
true happinefs, and happinefs of all others the moft 
folid and durable Senfual pleafuies are momentary; 
they filla very fhort portion of our time with epioy- 
ment, and leave long intervals of painful vacuity. 
They charm principally by theirnovelty ; by vepeti- 
tion they firft abate of their poignancy, and at lait be- 
come little lefs than weartfome It 1s perhaps partly 
to be afcribed to the high eftimation in which fenfual 
pleafures are held that old age 1s fo early and regular 
in itsravages Our tafte for thefe pleafures neceffarily 
declines, with our tafte our afavity, and with our 
activity gradually crumble away the chearfulnefs, the 
energy and the lives of thofe whofe dependence was 
ORIN Ws Ape A 2 Aes 


* Apologia. Cap, xlvi See this fubje? farther pur~ 
fued in Appendix, 


~ 
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placed upon thefe refources Even knowledge and 
the enlargement of intelle€t are poor, when unmixed 
with fentiments of benevolence and fympathy kmo- 
tions are fearcely ever thrilling and eleétrical without 
fomething of focial feeling When the mind expands 

-1n works of tafte and imagination, it wall ufually be 
found that there 1s fomething moral in the caufe which 
gives birtn tothisexpanfion , and f{cience and abftrac- 
tion will foon become cold, unlefs they derive new 
attractions from ideasoffoctety In proportion there- 
fore to the virtue of the indivrdual will be the per- 
mancnce of his chearfulnefs, and the exquifitene{s of 
his emot.ons. Add to which, benevolence isa refource 
which is never “exhaufted; but on the contrary, the 
more habitual is our patmotufm or philanthrophy, 
the more will it become invigorating and ardent. _ 

It is alfo impcfible that ary fituation can occur in 
which virtue cannot find room to expatiate. In 
fociaty there is continual opportunity for its active 
employment. — I cannot have intercourfe with a human 
being, who may not be the better for thit intercourfe. 
If he be already juft and virtuous, thefe qualities are 
improved by communicition. If he be imperfect and 
erroneous, there muft always be fome prejudice I may 
contribute to deftrov, fome m-tive to delineate, fome 
error to remove If I be prejudiced and imperfect 
myfelf, it cannot however happen that my prejudices 
and imperfections fhall be exattly coincident with his. 
I may therefore inform him of the truths that 1 know, 
and even by the collsfion of prejudices truth 1 elicited. 
It 1s ampoGble that I fhould Rrenuonfly apply myfelf 
to hisamprovement with fincere motives of benevo- 
lence, without fome good being the refult, Nor am 
I more at a lofsin folitude. In folitude I may accu- 
mulate the materials of focial benefit No fituation 
can be fo defperate as as to preclude thefe efforts Vol- 
taire, when fhut up in the Baftille, and for ought he 
kaew for life, deprived of the means cither of Wa- 
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ting or reading, arranged and in part executed the 
projye& of his Henriade*, . 

_All thefe reafonings are calculated to perfuade us 
that the moft precious boon we can beftow upon others 
is virtue, and that the higheft employment of virtue 
is to propagate itfelf. But, as virtue 1s infeparably 
connected with knowledge in my own mind, fo by 
knowledge only can it be imparted to others. How 
can the virtue we have juit been contemplating be pro- 
duced, but by infufing comprehenfive views and com- 
municating energetic truths? Now that man alone 
1s qualified to infufe thefe views, and communicate 
thefe truths, who is himfelf pervaded with them. 

Let us fuppofe for a moment virtuous difpofitions 
exifting without Knowledge or outrunning knowledge, 
the left of which 1s certainly poffible; and we thall 
prefently find how. little fuch virtue 1s worthy to be 
propagated The moft generous views will in fach 
cafes frequently lead to the moft nefarious actions. 
A Cranmer will be incited to the burning of heretics, 
anda Digby generate the Gunpowder Treafon But, 
to leave thefe extreme inftances 1n all cafes where 
miftaken virtue leads to cruel and_ tyrannical. actions, 
the mind. wall be rendered difcontented and morofe by 
the actions it perpetrates Truth, immortal and ever 
prefent truth, 1s fo powerful, that, in fpite of all his 
prejudices, the upright man will fufpect nimfelf when 
he refolves upon an action that 1s at war with the 
plaineft principles of morality. He will become 
melancholy, diffatished and anxious Wis firmnefs 
will degenerate into obftanacy, and his juftice into 
anexorable feverity. .The farther he purfues his 
[ites the more erroneous will he hecome. The 

arther he purfues it, the lefs will he be fatished with 


* Vie de Voltaire, par M*** (faid to the marguts 
de Pillette ) A Geneve, 1786, Chap iv — Zhes es pro- 


bably the heft biflory of this great man which has yet 
appeared, 
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it, As truth isan endle(s fource of tranquillity and 
delight, error will be a prolific fountain of new mif. 
takes and difcontent. _ 

As tothe third point, which is moft effential to 
the enquiry in which we are engaged, the tendency 
of truth to the improvement of our political init. 
tutions, there can be litte room for fcepticifm or 
controverfy If politics be a ference, invefligation 
muft be the means of unfolding it it If men refem. 
ble each other 1p more numerous and effential par- 
ticulars than thofe in which they differ, if the bet 
purpofes that can be accomplifhed refpecting them 
be to make them free, virtuous and wife, there muft 
be one beft method of advancing thefe common pur- 
pofes, one beft mode of focial exiftence deducible from 
the principles of their nature. If truth be one, there 
muf be oneccde of truths on the fubjett of our recipro- 
tal duties. Nor 1s snvefhgation only the beft mode of 
afcertaining the principles of political juftice and happ1- 
nefs ; 1tisalfo the beft mode of introducangand eftablith- 
ing them Dufcuffion is the path that leads to difcavery 
and dermonftration. Motives ferment in the minds of 
great bodies of men, till their modes of foctety exper- 
ence a variation not lefs memorable than the variation of 
their fentiments. Themore familiar the mind becomes 
with the ideas of which thefe motives confit, and the 
propofitions that exprefs them, the more irrefiftsbly 1s 
it propelled to a general {yftem of proceeding in cor- 
refpondence witht hem. 
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Appendix, Ps 249. 


OF THE CONNECTION BBTWEEN UNDERSTANDING 
AND VIRTUE. 


Can eminent vntue extft unconnetied with talents?— 
Nature of virtue —It 15 the offspring of underftanding. 
—It generates underfanding.—IJllufration from other 
purfarts—love—amb:tron—applied 

Can eminert talents exeft unconneed uith virtue Pom 
Argument in the affirmative from analogy—in the nega- 
true from the unrverfality of moral fpeculation—from 
the nature of vice as founded rn wftake —The argument 
balanced —Importance of a fenfe of yuftice —Its conteca 
tion with talents —Ilberality with which men of 
talents are wfaally tH eated. 


PROPOSITION which, however evident 
in ilfelf, feems never to have been confidered 
with the attention it deferves, 1s that which affirms 
the connection between underitanding and virtue. 
Can an honeft plovghmen be as virtuous as Cato? Is 
a man of weak intellects and narrow education as 
capable of moral eacellence as the fublimeft genius 
or the mind moft ftored with information and 
ference } : 
To determine thefe queftions it 1s neceflary we 
fhould recolle& the nature of virtue Confidered asa 
perfonal quality it confifis in the difpofition of the 
mind, and may be defined a defire to promote the 
benefit of intelligent beings in general, the quantity 
of virtue being as the quantity of defire. Now de- 
fire is arother name for preference, ora perception 
of the excellence, real or fuppofed, of any obye@. 
I fay real or fuppofed, for an object totally deftitute 
ofreal and intrinfic excellence, may become anobye@ ~ 
of defe by means of the imaginary excellence that is 


afcribed to it. Noras this the only m.ftake to which 
Vox } Y's 
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human intelligences are liable. Wemay defire an 
co,ec& or abfolute eaccilence, not for its real and 
genuine recommendations, but for fome fictitious 
ettractions we may imputeto it Thisis always in 
fome degree the cafe, when a beneficial aStion is per- 
formed from an 11] motive. 

How far is this miuftake compatible with real vutue? 
If t deure the Benefit ofintelltgent beings, not froma 
clear and diftin& perception of what it 181m which their 
benect confifts, but from the unexamined leffons of 
edicztion, from the phyfical effect of “fympathy, or 
from any fpectes of zeal unallied to and incommenturete 
with knowledge, can this defire be admitted for 
virtucas >? Notung feems mere inconfiftent with our 
idezs or virtue A virtuous preference 1s the preference 
of arooyject for the fake of certain benetcial qualities 
wh. hreally belong tothatobject. To attribute virtue 
to any other fpecies of preference would be the fame as 
to fuppofe that an accidental effectofmy condad, which 
wes aitogether cut of my view at the time of 
adopting it, might entitle me to the appellation of 
yirtaous 

Hence it appears, firf, that virtue confifts in a defire 
of the ben<fitof thefpecies and, fecondly,that thatdefire 
only ccn be denominated virtuous, which flows from 
a diit.nct perception of the valve, and confequently of 
the nature, of thething defired But how exteniwve 
muft be ti e capacity that conrprehends the full value of 
that benzhit w aichis the objectof virtue? [t mult begin 
wich a col’ediuve idea of the human fpecies. It mutt 
af riminste, amorg all the different caufes that pro 
duce a pieafureable flate of mind, that which produces 
the mo:t e«.qu:fite znd durable pleafure Eminent vit- 
tue recuues that I fhould havea grand view of the 
tendency of knowiedge to produce happinefsrand of 
juf po tcalinftitution to favour the progrefs of knov- 
dJecdge It demands tlati fhould perceive in what 
amanner icc.2l intercourfe may be made conducive to 
virtue and felicity, and imagine the unfpeakable 
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advantages that may arife from a coincidence and 
fucceffion of generous efforts Thefe things are ne- 
ceffary, not merely for the purpofe of enabling me 
to employ my virtuous difpofition in the beft manner; 
but allo for the purpofe of giving to that difpofition 
a juft animation and vigour God, according to the 
ideas ufually conceived of that being, 1s more be- 
nevolent than man, becaufe he has a conftant an 
clear perception of the nature of that end which his 
piovidence purfues 

_ A farther proof that. a powerful unde: ftanding is 
infeparable from eminent virtue wall fuggeft itielf, 
if we recollect that earneft defire, in matters that fall 
within the compafs of human exertion, never fails 
in fome degree to generate capacity 

This propofition has been beaatifully wluftrated by 
the poets, when they have reprefented the paffion of 
love as immediately leading in the breaft of the lover 
to the attainment of many arduous accomplifhments. 
Tt unlocks histongue, and enables him to plead the 
caufe of his paflion with infinuating eloquence It 
renders his converfation pleafing and his manners 
graczfal Does he defire to exprefs his feelings in 
the language of verfe?* It dictates to him the moft 
natural and pathetic ftrains, and fupples him with a 
juft and interefling language which the man of mere 
reflection and ference has often fought for in vain. 

No picture can be more truly founded in a know- 
Iedge of human nature than this The hifory of all 
eminent talents 1s of a fimilar kind. Did Themiftocles 
defire to eclipfe the trophies of the battle of Ma- 
rathon? The uneafinefs of this defire would not let 
him fleep, and all his ‘thoughts were occupied with 
the invention of means to accomplifh the purpofe he 
had chofen. It 1s a well known maxim in the forming 
of juvenile minds, thatthe inftru@tion, which 1s com- 
municated by mere conftraint, makes a flow and fee- 
ble umpreffion, but that, when once you have in- 
{pired the mind with a love for its object 

s Object, the fcene 
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and the progrefs are entirely altered. The uneafinefs 
of mind which earneit defire produces, doubles our 
intellectual activtty ; and as furely carries us forward 
with increafed \elocity towards our goal, as the ev- 
pectation of a reward of ten thoufand pounds would 
promp: me to walk from London to York with firmer 
refolut:on and 1n a fhorter time 

Let the opyect be fora perfon uninftrudéted in the 
rudiments of drawing to make a copy of fome ce- 
lebrated fatue At frit, we will fuppofe, his at- 
tempt fhall be mean and unfuccefsful. If his defire 
be feedle, he wiil be deterred by the milcarriage of 
ths effay If his defire be ardent and invincible, he 
wul re.urn to the attack He wall derive inftruction 
from his failure. He will examine where and why 
he mifcarried He will ftudy bis model with a more 
cutiouseve He will perceive that he failed prin- 
cipally from the loofe and und.gefted idea he had 
formed of the obye&t before him it will no longer 
ftand in his mind as one general mafs, but he will 
analy fe 1, beftow ing upon each part in fucceflion a 
d@parate coniideration. 

Tne cafe 1s fimilar in virtue as in fcience. If I 
hzve concen ed an earneft defire of being a benefactor 
of ms fpecies, I fhall no doubt find out a channel in 
» hich fre my defire to operate, and fhall be quick- 
fighted im difcovering the defects or comparative lit- 
tlenefs of the plan I have chofen But the chorce of 
an excellent plan for the accomplifhment of an 1m- 
portant purpofe, and the exertion of a mind per- 
petually watchful to remove its defects, umply con- 
fiderabie underftanding. The farther I am engaged 
in the parfuit of this plan the more will my capacity 
increafe If my mind flag and be difcouraged in 
the purfuit, 1t will not be merely want of underftand- 
ing, but wantof defire. My defire and my virtue 
wall be lefs, than thofe of the man, who goes an with 
anremitted conftancy in the fame career. 
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Thus far we have only been confideting how im- 
poffible it is that eminent virtue fhould exift in a weak 
underftanding, aud itis furprifing that fuch a. pro- 
pofition fhould ever have been contefted It is a cu- 
rious queftion to examine, how far the converfe of 
this propofition is true, and in what degree enument 
talents are compatible with the abfence of virtue. 

From the arguments already adduced it appears 
that virtuous defire 1s another name for a clear and 
diflinct perception of the nature end yalue of the 
object of virtue Hence it feems moft natural to 
conclude, that, though underitanding, or {trong per- 
cipient power, 1s the indifpenfable prerequifite of 
virtue, yetitis neceflary that this power fhould be 
fixed ypon this object, in order to its producing the 
defired effect. Thus it is im art. Without genws 
no man ever was a poet, but it 1s neceflary that ge- 
neral capacity fhould have been duetted to this par- 
ticular channel, for poetical excellence to be the 
refult 

There 1s however fome difference between the two 
cafes Poetry 1s the bufinefs of a few, virtue and vice 
are the affairs of all men. To eyery antelleé that 
exifts one or other of thefe qualities mutt properly 
belong It muft be granted that, where ey ery other 
circumftance 1s-equal, that man will be mot virtuous 
whofe underftanding has been moft a&iely emploved 
in the itudy of virtue But morality has been am a 
certain degree an obje& of attention to all men. No 
perfon ever failed more orlefs to apply the ftandard 
of juft and unjaft to his own aétions and thofe of 
others, and thisthas af courfe been generally done 
With molt ingenuity by men of the greateft capacity 

It muft farthe: be remembe.ed that a vicious con- 
dul is als ays tae i aaa views. A man of 
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east s Capacity and extenfive obfervation is leaf 
ikely to commit the muiftake, either of feeing him- 
{elf as the only obye&t of importance in the univerfe, 
or of concerving that hisown advantage may beft be 
promoted by trampling on that of others  Laberal 
accomplifhments are furely in fome degree conne&ed 
with ral principles He, who takes into his view 
a whole nation as the fubjects of his operation or the 
inftruments of his greatnefs, may naturally be expect. 
ed to entertain fome kindnefs for the whole He, 
whofe mind is habitually elevated to magnificent con- 
ceptions, 1s not likely to fink without ftrong reluc- 
tance into thofe fordid purfuits, which engrofs fo 
large a portion of mankind 

But, trough thefe general maxims muft be ad- 
mitted for true, and would incime us to hope fora 
confan: union between eminent talents and great 
virtues, there are other confiderations which prefent 
2 ftrong draw back upon fo agreeable an expectation. 
Iris {nficiently evident that morality in fome de- 
gree enters into the reflections of aff mankind. 
ssutit is equally evident, that it may enter for more 
or for lefs; and that there will be men of the highett 
talents, u ho have their attention diverted to other ob- 
je@s, and by whom it willbe meditated upon with 
lefs carneftnefs, than it may fometimes be by other 
men wno are ina general view their inferiors The 
human mind isin fome cafes fo tenacious of its errors, 
andi fo ingemous in the invention of a fophiftry by 
which tssy may be vindicated, as to fruftrate ex- 
pectations of virtee in other refpeéts the belt founded. 

From the vhole of the fubject 1t feems to appeat, 
that men cf talents, even When they are erroncous, 
are not defi.tute of virtue, and that there isa de- 
gree of guiit of which they are incapable ‘There 
is no ingrediert that fo effentually contributes to % 
virtuous character as a fenfe of juftice Philan- 
thropy, as contradiftinguifhed to juitice,.‘is rather 
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Tt leads to an abfurd indulgence, which 1s frequently 
more injurious than beneficial even tothe individuat 
it propofes to favour It leads to a blind partiality, 
infli€ting calamity without remorfe upon many per- 
haps, in order to promote the imagined intereft of 
a few. But juftice meafures by one inflexible 
ftandard the claims of all, weighs their oppofite. 
pretenfions, and feeks to diffufe PAPE, ecaufe 
happinefs 1s the fit and reafonable adjun& of a con- 
{cious being Wherever therefore a ftrong fenfe 
of juftice exits, it 1s common and reafonable to 
fay, that in that mind exifts confiderable virtue, 
though the individual from an unfortunate concur- 
rence of circumftances may with all his great qua- 
litres be the inftrument of a very {mall portion of 
benefit, Can great intellectual energy exift without 
a ftrong fenfe of juftice? 

It has no doubt refulted from a train of {pecu- 
lation fimilar to this, that poetical readers have 
commonly remarked Milton’s devil to be a bein 
of confiderable virtue It muft be admitted that 
his energies centered too much in perfonal regards, 
But why did he rebel agaimft his maker? It was, 
as he himfelf informs us, becaufe he faw no fufR- 
cient reafon for that extreme inequality of rank and 
power which thecreator affumed. It was becaufe 
prefciiption and precedent form no adequate ground 
forimpheit faith After his fall, why did he full 
cherifh the fpirit of oppofition? From a perfuafion 
that he was hardly and inyurtoufly treated He was 
not difcouraged by the apparent inequality of the 
conteft beceufe a fenfe of reafon and juftice was 
ftronger in his mind, than a fenfe of brute force ; 
becaufe he had much of the feelings of an Epictetus 
ora Cato, and little of thofe of a flave. He bore: 
his torments with fortitude, becaufe he difdained to 
be fubdued by defpotic power. He fought revenge, 
becaufe he could not think wip tamenefs of the un- 
expoftulating authority that aflumed to difpofe of hum, 
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How beneficial and illuftrious might the temper fiom 
whicn thefe qualities flowed have proved with a fimall 
div erity’ of fituation ! 

Let us defcend from thefe imaginary exzftences 
to real niftory We fhall find that even Cefar and 
Alexander had their virtues There is great rea- 
fon to believe that, however miftaken was their fyftem 
of condud. they imagined it reconcilable and even 
conducive to the general good If they had defired 
the general good more earneftlv, they would have un- 
dertood better how to promote it 

Upon the whole it appears, that great talents are 
great energies, and tnat great energies cannot flow 
bat froma powerful fenfe of fitnefs and jufiice. A 
Man of uncommon genius isa man of high pa@ons 
and lofty defign; and our pafiions will be found in 
the laf analsfis to have their fureft foundation ina 
fert-rent of jatice. If a man be of an afpiring 
aid anbitious temper, it is becaufe at prefent he finds 
himfelr out of his place, and wifhesto beinit Even 
t.e lover imagines that his qualities or his pa‘ton 
give him a title fuperior to that of otner men. If I 
accumulate wealth, 1015 becaufel think that the mof 
ratioral plan of life cannot be fecured withoutit, and, 
if I dzd.care my energies to fenfurl pleafures, itis 
that I regard other purfuits 2s irrational and vifionary 
All our pafions \. ould die mn the moment they were 
conceived, were it not for this reinforcement. Amn 
of cack refentment, of itrong feelings, and who 
pertirac.ou ls refifts every thing that he regards os en 
unjuft aumpi.ca, m3y be confidered as having in hin 
tre .ceus oferinerce No*is it eajily to be concei- 
ed thrt fuch 2 man fhoaid not proceed froma fenfe 
of ,atice to fome degre of benevolence, as Milton s 
hero felt rezi compaffion and fympathy for his part- 
Eers in misfortune 

If thefe reafoaings cre to be adm tted, what jaug- 
ment. ficll we form of the decifion of defor Johnion, 
who, {peaking ofa certain obfcure tran%utor of che 
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edes of Pindar, fays, that he was ** one of the few 
poets to whom death needed not to be terrible* ?” 
Let it be remembered that the error 1s by no means 
peculiar to doGtor Johnfon, though there are few in- 
ftances in which it 1s carried to a mere violent ex- 
treme, than in the general tenour of the work from. 
which this quotation is taken It was natural to ex- 
pect that there would be acombinatibn e~ ong the mul- 
titude to pull down intelleGlual eminenc. Ambition 
is commontoal] men, and thofe, whoare unable to nfe 
to diftinétton, are at leaft willing to reduce others 
to their own ftancard. No man can completely un- 
derftard the cha:eéter of ham with whom he has ne 
fympathy of views, and we may be allowed to revile 
what wedo not underfland But it 1s deeply to be 
regretted that men of talents fhould fo often ee en- 
tered into this combination. Who does not recollect 
with pain the vulgar abufe that Swift has thrown 
upon Dryden, and the mutual jealoufies and animo- 
fities of Rouffleau and Voltaire, men who ought te 
have co-operated for the falvation of the world? 
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tts favourable ter denczes im refpe to—znnocence—em 
ergy—latelle&@zal  improwement—and phelanthropy. 


iiptory—and effects of wnfincerity —Sincerity delinea~ 
ted.— Ghat acter of tks adherents 


let was farther propofed to confider the value of 
tiuth, in a prattical view, as it relates to the inci- 
dents and commerce of ordinary life, under which form 
it 1s known by the denomination of fincerity 

The powerful recommendations attendant upon 
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fincerity are obvious It is intimately connegted with 
the general diffemination of innocence, energy, intcl- 
lectual amprovement and philanthropy. 

Did every man impofe this law upon himfelf, did 
be regard himfelf as not authorfed to conceal any 
part of hrs character and conduct, this circumfance 
alone would prevent millions of actions from bein 
perpetrated, in which we are now induced to engage 
b the profpe& of fecrecy and impunity. We have 
orly to fappofe men obliged to contider, before 
tney determined upon am equivocal action, whether 
ties chaie to be the.r own hiforians, the fature ner- 
r.tors of tee f.ene in which they were acting a part, 
ard the mot ordin-ry smaginction wall inftantly fug- 
get bow effeatial a variation would be introduced into 
human efairs It has been juitly obferved that the 
popi: pre&iice of auricalai confeffion is attended with 
fome faiatary eneéis How much better would it be, 
li inftecd of an infiitution thus equivocal, and which 
has been made fo dangerous an inftrument of ecclefiafii- 
cal defpoti{m, every man were to male the world hus 
confefiional, and tne human fpecies the keeper of his 
con{cience * 

There isa farther benc&t that would refult to me 
from the habit of telling every man the truth, re- 
gardlefs of the diftates of worldly prudence and cuf- 
tom [I fhould acquire aclear, ingenvous and unem- 
barrefed air According to the cfabithed mode, 
of fociety, whenever | have a circumftance to fate, 
waich would require fome effort of mind and difcri- 
raination to enable meto doit jufliceand ftate it with the 
proper efrect, I fiy from the tafk, and take refuge in 
filence or equivocation But the principle which forbad 
meconcealment, would keep my mind for ever awake 
and for ever warm. [ fhould always be obliged to 
exert my attention, left, an pretending to tell the 
truth, I fhould tell at in fo umperfect and mangled 4 
way 2s to produce the cffect of falfhood. If 1 fpoke 
toa m2n of my o¥n faults or thofe of his neighbour, 
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I thould be anxious notto fuffer them to come diftorted 
or exaggerated to his mind, or to permit what at firft 
was fatt, to degenerate into fatrre If I {poke to him 
of the errors he had himfelf committed I fhould care- 
fully avoid thofe inconfiderate expreffions which might 
convert what was in itfelf beneficent into offence, and 
my thoughts would be full of that kindnefs and ge- 
nerous concern for his welfare, which iuch a tafk ne- 
ceflarsly bringsalong with 2t Sincerity. would hbe- 
ralife my mind, and make the eulogiums I had occa- 
fion to pronounce, clear, copious, and appropriate. 
Converfation would f{peedily exchange its prefent.cha- 
raéter of liftlefinefs and infignificance for a Roman 
boldnefs and fervour, and, accuftomed, at firft by the 
fortuitous operation of circumftances, to tell men of 
things it was ufeful for them to know, I fhould {pee- 
dily learn to ftudy their advantage, and never reit {a- 
tashed with my conduét, till I found how to fpend 
the hours I was in their company, in the way which 
was moft rational and improving 
The effects of fincerty upon others would be fimi- 
lar to its effets upon him that prattifed it. How grea 
would be the benefit, 1f every man were fure of meet- 
mg in hisneighbour the ingenuous cenfor, who would 
tell him in perfon, and publifh to the world, his vir-" 
tues, his good deeds, his meanefles and his follies? 
We have never a ftrong feeling of thefe in our-own 
cafe, except fo far as they aie confrmed to us by the 
{uffrage of our neighbours Knowledge, fuch as we 
are able to acquire it, depends in a majority of in- - 
ftances, not upon the fingle efforts of the individual, 
butupon the confent of other human underftandings fanc- 
tioning the yadgment of our own It 1s the uncertainty 
of which every mantis con{ctous as to his folitary judg- 
ment, that produces for the mott part zeal for prole- 
ytifm, and impatience of contradiQion It is im- 
poflible I thould have a trae fatistaction in my difpo- 
fitions and talents, or even any piecile perceptions of 


virtue and vice, uniefs afifted by the convarience of 
my fellows, 
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An impartial dutribution of commendation and 
blame to the aétions of men, would be the mot 
Operative incentive to virtue. But this diftribution 
at prefent fcarcely in any inftance exifls. One man 
is fatinfed with bitternefs, and the muafcondu of 
another treated with inordinate Ienity. In {peak- 
ing of oar -neighbours we are perpetually under 
the influence of finilker and wnacknowledged mo. 
tives. Esery thing 15 disSgured and diftorted 
The bafet pypocrite goes through the world with 
applatfe; and the pareft caaracter 1s loaded with 
unmerited afperfions The benefactors of mankind 
are frequently the objeét of their bittereft hatred, and 
moft unrelencirg ingratitude What encouragement 
then 1s afforded to virtue? Thofe who are fmit- 
ten with tke love of diftinétion, will rather feek it 
in external f{plendour and unmeaning luxury, than 
in moral attainments. While t.ofe who are led to 
benevolent purfuits by the pureft motives, yet lan- 
guith under the privation of taat honour and eiteem, 
wich would give new energy to rectitude, and ar- 
dour to benevolence. 

4, genuine and unalterable fincerity would not fail 
toreverfe the fcene Fvery idle or malignant tale 
now produces its effect, becaufe men are unaccuftomed 
to exertrfe their judgment upon the probabilities of 
human a@.on, or to poflefs the materials of judgment, 
Bt then the rath affertions of one individual would be 
correfted by the maturer information of nis neighbour. 
Exerc.ed an diferimination, we fhould be little hkely 
tobemimed The truth .ould be known, the whoie 
truth end the unvarnifhed truth This would bea 
trisl thet the. moft ftLbborn obliquity would be found 
cneble to withfand If ajaft and umpartial character 
were averd2d to all heman ations, vice would be 
vry-erfaliy deferted, ard .irtue every where pradisfed 
Sincerity therefore, ance introduced into the manners 
ofmankind. would neceTarily bring every otheggvirtue 
0 ats tran. 
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‘Men are now feeble in their temper, becaufe they 
‘are not accuftomed to hear the truth They lay their 
account in being perfonally treated withggaptificial 
delicacy, and expect us to abftain from rep ‘what 
we know to their difadvantage. But -1s Yight? 
It has already appeared that plain dealing, truth 
fpoken with kindnefs, but {poken with fincerity, is the 
moft wholefome of all difciplines. How then can 
we be juftified in thus fubverting the nature of things 
and the fyftem of the univerfe, in breeding a fet of 
fummer infects, upon which the breeze of fincerity 
may never blow, and the tempeft of misfortune never 
beat? 

In the third place, fincerity 1s in an eminent degree 
calculated to conduce to our intellectual improvement. 
If from tumidity of difpofition, or the danger that 
attends a difclofure, we eamcle the reflections that 
eccur to us, we fhall neither add to, norcorrect them 
From the act of telling my thoughts I derive en-~ 
couragement to proceed Nothing can mere power- 
fully conduce to perfpicuity than the very attempt to 
arrange and exprefs them If they be received 
cordially by others, they derive from that carcumftance 
a peculiur firmnefs and confiftency If they be receiv- 
ed with oppofition and diftruft, I am wnduced to revife 
them. I detec their errors, or! ftrengthen my argu- 
ments, and add new trnths to thofe which I had pre. 
vioufly accumulated It 1s not by the folitary anchonite, 
who neither fpeaks, nor hears, nor reads the genuine 
fentiments of man, that the ftock’ of human good ia 
eminently increafed, The pericd of bold and un- 
reftricted communication, 1s thé period in which the 
materials of happinefs ferment and zerminate What 
can exctte me to tne purfuit of diicovery, if | know 
that Tam never to communicate my dufcoveries ? It is 
inthe nature of thines impoifible that the man, who 
has determined never to utter the truths he may be ac- 
quainted with, fhould be an uut,epid and indefatigable 


ener The link which binds together the- inward ~ 
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and the outward man ts indiffoluble, and he that js 
not bold in fpeech, will never be ardent and unpreyu- 
diced i wiry 

Whaggpit that at this day enables a thoufand errors 
to keep t cir ftation in the world; prieftcraft, tefts, 
bribery, war, cabal, and whatever elfe excites the 
difapprobation of the honeft and enlightened mind ? 
Cowardice; the timid referee which makes men 
fhrink from telling what they know; and the infidious 
policy that annexes perfecution and punifhment to an 
unreftrained and fpirited difeuffion of the true interefts 
offocrery Men either refrain from the publication 
of unpalatable opinions, becaufe they are unwilling to 
make a facrifice ofall their worldly profpetts, or they 
pobiith themin a frigid and enigmatical {pirit, ftripped 
of their true cnara¢ter and incapable of their genuine 
operation I=fevery man to-day would tell all the 
traz1 he knety, it 13 umpoTible to predict how fkort 
would be the rerzn of ufurpation and folly. 

Laitlyv, a fill additional benefit attendant on the 
practice of fincerity, is good humour, kindnefs and 
beresolerce At prefeatmen meet together with the 
temper, lefs of friends, than enemies. Every man 
eyes his neighbour as ifhe expected to receive from 
him a fecret wound Every member ofa polithed and 
civilifed community goes armed He knows many 
things of mis affociate which he conceives himfelf ob- 
liged noi to allude to in his hearing, but rather to put 
on 1n air of the profoundett ignorance, In the abfence 
of the perfon concerned, be fcarcely knows how to 
mention bis defeéts, however effential the advertife- 
ment mas oe, left he fhould finally imcur the impute- 
tion of acalumniator If he mention them, It 1s un- 
de> tre feal of fecrecy He fpeaks of them with the 
fentuurerts of a criminal, confcious that what he 3: 
f2,1nz he would be unwilling te utter before the in 
é:,izual concerned. Perhaps he does not fully adver! 
to tas artificial charaéterin humfeif; but he at leal 
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notes it with infallible obfervation in his neighbour. 
In youth, it may be, he accommodates himfelf with a 
pliant fpirit to the manners of the world, and, while 
he lofes no jot of his gaiety, learns from it no other 
leffons than thofe of felfithnefs and chearf#f indifference. 
Obfervant of the game that goes forward around him, 
he becomes kilful in his turn to elude the cursofity of 
others, and {miles inwardly at the falfe fcent he 
prompts them to follow. Dead to the liberal emotions 
of a difinterefted fympathy, he can calmly confidet 
men as the mere neutral inftruments of his enjoyments, 
He can preferve himfelf ina true equipoie between 
love end hatred. But thisis a temporary character. 
The wanton wildnefs of youth at length fubfides, and 
he 1s no longer contented to fland alone in the world 
Anxions for the confolations of fympathy and frank- 
nefs, he remarks the defects of mankind witha dif- 
ferent {pirit. He is ferzed with a fhuddering at the 
ferfatton of then coldnefs He can no longer tolerate 
their fubterfuges and difguifes. He fearches in vain 
for an ingenious character, and lofes patience at the 
eternal difappointment The defect that he before 
regarded with indiffernce, he now confiders as the 
confummation of the moft damning vie. What won. 
der tnat under thefe circuinftances morofenefs, four- 
nefs and mifanthropy become the ruling fentuments of 
fo laige a portion of mankind? 

How exi@ly would the whole of this be reverfed 
by the pracace of fincertty? Wve could not be in- 
different to men whofe cuitom it was to tell us the 
truth Hatred would perith from a failure in its 
principal ingredient.—No man could acquire a difant 
ard unf}mpathetic temper. Referve, cone and 
an artful exhibstion of ourfelves take from the hu- 
man formats foul, and leave us the unanimated me. 
mento of what man might have been; of what he 
would have been, were not every impulfe of. the 
mind thus ftunted and deftroyed. If our emotions 
were not checked, we fhould be tioly friends with 
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each other. Our character would eypand. the lux. 
ur) of indulging our feelings, and the exercife of 
utterang them, \.Guld raife us to the ftature of men 
E fhould not conceive alarm from my neighbour, 
becaufe I théhld be confcious that 1 knew his ge- 
maine fentiments. I fhonld not harbour bad paffions 
end unfocial propenfiues, becaufe-the habir of ex- 
precing my thoughts woald enable me ta detect and 
difmius them in the outfer Thus every man would 
be inared to tie fentiment of love, and would find 
in nis tpecies obyedts worthy of his affection. Con- 
fidence is of all others the fureft fol of mutual 
kindnefs. 

The value of finceity wall be ftill farther allef- 
trated by a brief confideration of the nature of in- 
fincerity  W.iewed fuperficially and at a diftance, 
we are eafily reconciled, and are perfuaded to have 
recourfe to it upon the moft trivial occafions. Did 
ve examine itin detail, and call to mind its genuine 
hitory, the refult could not fail to be different Its 
features are neither hke virtue, nor compatible with 
virtue Te fenfations it obliges us to undergo are 
of the moft adious nature. Its direG&t bufinefs is to 
cat of all commerce between the heart and the 
tongue ‘There are organs however of the humin 
frame more dificult to be commanded than the mere 
{yllables and fentiments we utter. We muft be upon 
ovr guard, or our cheeks will be covered with a con- 
rcious blufh, the aukwardnefs of our geftures will 
betray us, and our lips will falter with their unwont- 
ed tafe Such is the iffue of the firft attempt, not 
merely of the lar, but of him who praétifes con- 
cealment, or whofe obje& it is to put the change 
upon the perfon with whom he happens to converle. 
After a feries of effays we become more expert. 
We are not, as at firft, detected by the perfon from 
whom we intended to withhold what we knew; but 
we fear detection We feel uncertainty and confu-~ 
fion; and itis aith difaculty we convince ourfelves 
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that we have efcaped unfufpected Is it thus a min 
onght to feel? At laft perhaps we become confummate 
in hypoerify, and feel the fame confidence and ala- 
crity in duplicity, that we before felt in entire frank- 
nefs Which, to an ordinary eye, would appear the 
man of virtue, he who by the depth of his hypo- 
crify contrived to keep his fecret wholly unfufpected, 
or he who was precipitate enough to be thus mifled, 
and to believe that his neighbour made ufe of words. 
for the parpofe of being underftood? =~ 

But this 1s not all It remains for the deceiver 
inthe next place to maintain the delufion he has 
once 1mpofed, and to take care that no unexpected 
eccurrence fhall betray him, It1s upon this circum- 
ftance that the common obfervation is founded, “that 
one lie will always need a hundred others to juflify 
and cover 1t.’? We cannot determine to keep any 
thing fecret, without rifking to be involved in arti~ 
fices, quibbles, equivocations and falfhoods without 
number ‘Fhe character of the viituous man feems 


-to be that of a firm and unalterable refolution, con- 


fident in his own integrity But the oharaéer that 
refglts from infincerity, begins in hefitation, and 
ends in difgrace. Let us fuppofe that the impofition ~ 
I pradctifed 1s in danger of dete@ion Of courfe it 
will become my wifdom to calculate this danger, 
and, if it be too* imminent, not to think of at- 
tempting any farther ‘difpuife But, if the fecret 
be important dWmethe danger problematical, I thall 
probably perfift " The mice extent of the danger 
can be known only by degrecs, Suppofe the per 
fon who queftions me return to the charge, and af." 
firm that he heard the faét, as it really was, but 
not as I reprefent it, from another. What am I 
now to do? Am [I to afpeife the character of the. 
honeft reporter, and at the fame time, 1t may be, 
inftead of eftablifhing the delufion, only aftonih my 
neighbour with my cool and intrepid effrontery ? 
What.has already preter: may afift us to de~ 
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termine the fpecies of fincerity which virtue pre. 
{cribes, and which alone cam be of great pradtical 
Benefitto mankind, Sincerity may be confidered as 
of three degrees. Firft, a man may conceive that 
he fuficiently preferves his veracity, if he take care 
never to utter any thing that cannot be explained 
nto a confiftency with truth. There isa plain dif- 
tinction between this man, and him who makes no 
f{cruple Of uttering the moft palpable and dire& falf. 
hoods Or, fecondly, it may happen that his deli- 
cacy fhall not ffop here, and he may refolve, not only 
to utter nothing thatis litterally untrue, but alfo no- 
thing which he knows or believes wall be underftood 
by the hearer in a fenfe that is untrue. This he may 
confider as amounting for the moft part to an adeqaite 
difcharge of his duty, and he may conceive that theie 
is little mifchief in the frequently fuppreding infor- 
mation which 1t wasinhis powertofupply. The third 
and hig'eft degree of fincerity confifts in the moft per- 
fe& frankmefs, difcards every fpecies of concealment 
orreferve, and, as Cicero expreMcs it, “ utters no- 
thing that is falfe, and witnnolds nothing that is 
ines - 

The two firft of thefe by no mears anfwer the 
genuine purpofes of fincer.ty The former labours 
.nder one difadvaniage more than dire falfhood. 
It 1s of little confequence to the perfons witn whom 
{i communicate, that I have a fubterfuge by which 
I can to my own mind eaplain geceit into 2 
conifen.y with truth; while at the fare time the 
Rudy of fucn fubterfuges is more adverfe to courage 
anierergy, than a conduct which unblufhingly avo 
the laxity of ats princ:ples. The fecond of the de- 
grees enumerated, which merely propofes to itfelf the 
a.Giaing e-ery aétive decepticn, feems to be mea- 
fared lefs u; che ftandard of magnan.mity than of per- 
fonal prudence If, as Roufleau has fomewhere al- 
ferted +, ‘‘ the great duty of man be to do no injury 
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to his neighbour,” then this negative fincerity may 
be of confiderable account. but, if at be the higheft 
and moft indifpenfable bufinefs of man to ftudy and 
promote his neighbour’s welfare, a virtue of this fort 
will contribute little to fo honourable an undertaking. 
If fincerity be, as we have endeavoured to demontftrate, 


the moft powerful engine of human improvement, a ‘ 


{cheme for reftraining 1t within fo narrow jumits can- 
not be entitled to coniiderable applaufe. Add to this, 
that it 18 mpoffible in many cafes to feppiefs informa~- 
tion without great maftery in the arts of embiguity 
and evafion, and fuch a perfeét command of ccunte- 
nance as fhall prevent 1t from being anindex to our real 
fentiments. indeed the man who 1s frequently ac- 
cuftomed to feem ignorant of what he really knows, 
tsough he will efcape the open difgrace of him who 
1s detected in direct falfhood or ambiguous impofi- 
t.on, wall yet be viewed by his neighbours with cold- 
nefs and diftraft, and efteemed an unfathomable and 
felfifh character - . 

Hence it appears, that the only fpecies of fincerity: 
which can in any degree prove {fatisfaCtory to the en- 
lightened moralsft and politician, is that where the 
franknefs 1s perfect, and every degree of referve is 
difcarded. 

Nor 1s there any danger tlat fuch acharatter fhould 

_ degenerate into roggeunefs and brutality. Sincerity, 
_. upon the principles on which it is here recommended, 
pis practded from a confcioufnefs of its uulity, and 
from fentiments of philanthropy. It will communicate 
franknefs to the voice, fervour to the gefture, and 
kindnefs to the heart, Even in expoftulation and cen- 
fure, friendlinefs of intention and muildnefs of pro- 
ceeding may be eminently confpicious. There fhould 
be no mixture of difdain and fuperiority. The ain- 
tereft of him who 1s correéted, not the triumph of the 
corrector, fhould be the principle of ation. True 
Sncerity will be attended wath that equality which is 
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the only fure foundation of love, and that love which 
gives the beft finifhing and Inftre toa fentiment of 
equality, 


Apperd:x, No. f. 


ILLUSFRATIONS OF SINCERITY. 

Suction propofed —Erronzcus maxims upon thes head 
refuted —Gereral principles and thertes effiinated 
— An injuricus diftint r0n exprfed—Limitations of fin- 
cerity —Arguments, aff native and negalive —Infer- 
ence —Conclfon. 


5 Ba: ERE isan important enquiry which cannot 
ferl to fuggeftitfelfin this place ‘* Univerfal 
fincerity has been fhewn to be pregnant with unfpeaka- 
bicad«antages Tne enlightened friend of the ha- 
inan fpecies cannot fail ardently to defire the time 
when each man thal) {peak tratn with his neighbour 
Bat whatconduc does it behove us to obferve in the 12- 
tersal > Are we to practife an unreferved and untform 
ficerity, whue the vwo-zld about us acts upon fo dif- 
ferent a plan? If fincerity fhould ever become cha- 
racteriiiic of thecommunity 1a wnich velive, ourneigh- 
boar wul then be prepared to hear the truth, and. to 
mzke uie of the communication 1 a way that hhal) be 
monly, generods and jut. But at precent we fall be 
l2ole to weaken tae refentment of fome, and to fubyect 
to atrial beyond its ftrength the fortitude of others. 
By 2 dire& and ill-timed truth we may not only incur 
the forfeitare of car world); profpedts, but of our ufe- 
fulneis, and fometimes ofour lives.”? ~ “a 
Aicene an2 puritanical fyftems of morality have 
accu2omed tneir votanes to give a fhort anfwer to 
thefe d.ficuilt.es, by Girefiing us ‘¢to do our duty, 
witaort regard to confequences, and . nfluenced by 
a coaderation of what may be the conduct of others ”” 
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But thefe maxims wil] not pafs unexamined with the 
man who confiders morality asa fubyect of reafoning, 
and places its foundation in a principle of utility. 
«© To do our duty without regard to confequences,”’ 
1s upon this principle a maxim completely abfurd and 
felf-contiadiétory. Morality 1s nothing elfe but a 
calculation of confequences, and an adoption of that 
mode of conduct which, upon the moft comprehenfive 
view, appears to be attended with a balance of ge- 
_neral pleainre and happistefs Nor will the other part 
of the precept above {tated appear upon examination 
to be lefs erroneous There are many inftances in 
which the felection of the conduét I fhould purfue, al- 
together depends upon a forefight of ‘* what will be 
the conduct of others? To what purpofe contribute 
my fubfcription to an object of public utility, a bridge, 
for example, or a canal, at a time when I certainly 
foreknow that the {ubfcription will not be generally 
countenanced ? Shall I go and complete fuch a por- 
tion of mafonry upon the {pot as, if all my neigh- 
bours would do the fame, would effe& the defired 
purpofe, though I am convinced that no one befide 
myfelf will move a finger in the undeitaking? There 
are various regulations iefpeCiung our habits of living, , 
expendituie and attire, which, if generally aed 
would probably be of the higheft benefit, whach yet, 
if atted upon by a fingle individual, might be pro- 
ductive of nothing but injury. I cannot pretend to 
launch a fhip or :epel an army by myfelf, though either - 
of thefe might be things, abfolutely confidered, highly 
proper to be done. ‘ 
The duty of fincerity js one of thofe general prin- 
ciples which reflection and experience have enjoined 
upon us as conducive to the happinefs of mankind. 
Let us enquire then into the nature and origin of gene- 
ral principles Engaged, as men are in perpetual in- 
tercourfe with their neighbours, and conftantly liable 
to becalled upon without the fmalleft previous notice, 
tn cafes where the intereft of their fellows 1s deeply in- 
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voived, 1t 1s not pofible for them upon all occafions 
to deduce through a chain of reafomng the judgment 
wick fhould be followed. Hence the neceflity of 
reting plates for the mind, of deductions chieady 
ftored in the memory, and prepared for application as 
circumftances may demand. We find this neceffity 
ejaally urgent upon us in matters of fcience and 
aofrséson, as in concuét and morals Taeory has 
alfoafarther ufe It ferves as a perpetual exercife 
and aliment to the underftanding, and renuers uscom- 
petert ard vigorous to judge im every fituation that 
caneccur ‘Nothing can be more idie and fhallow 
han the competition which fome men have fet up be. 
tween theory ancpractice It istrnethat wecan never 
predict from meery aloneithe fuccefs of any given ex- 
periment Its trae tnat no theory, accurately fpeak- 
ing, can pofibiy be practical It 1s the bufinefs of 
theory to collect the circumftances of a certain fet of 
cafes, andarranse then It wouldceaie tobe theory, 
if iz d.d notleave out many circamflances ; it colle&s 
fuch zs are general, end leaves out fuch as are parti- 
cular. In pradiice however thofe curcumftances 1n- 
eviably ari’e, which are neceffarly omitted in the 
general procefs, they caufe the phenomenon in vaz.- 
ous vays to incinde features which were not in the 
prediczion, and to be diverfficd in thofe thet were 

Vet theory is of the higheft ufe, ard tnofe who decry 
it may even be proved rotto urderftand themfelve. 
Taev donot mean that men fhould always act ina 
particular cof without Wlaftration from any other cafe, 
for thet would be to deprive us of all underftanding 

The moment we begin to compare cafes and infer, we 
begin to theore; no two things in the aniverfe were 
ever perfeGtly ake. The genuine exercife of man 
tnerefore is ta theorife, for this 1s in other words to 
fherpenand improve his invellect ; but not to become tile 
flave of theorv, or atany time to forget that atis by 
its very nature precluded from comprehending the 
whole of whatclaims our attention. 
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‘To apply this to the cafe of morals. General 
principles of morality are fo far valuable, as they 
truly delineate the means of utility, pleafure or hap- 
pinefs But every aétion of any human being hits 1ts 
appropriate refult, and the more clofely 1t 1s examined, 
the more truly will that refult appear General rules 
and theoresare not infallible It would be prepofterous 
to fuppofe that, inorder to judge fanly, and conduct 
inyfelf properly, I ought only to look at a thing from 
a certain dittance, and not confider it minutely On 
the contrary, I ought, as far as hes in my power, to, 
examine every thing upon its awn grounds, and decide 
concerning it upon its own merits, To reft in gene- 
ra} rules is fometimesa neceffity which our imperfec- 
tion impofes upon us, and fometimes the refuge of our 
indolence , but the true dignity of human reafon is as 
much as we are able to go beyond them, to have our 
faculties in act upon every occafion thatoccurs, and to 
conduct otrfelves accordingly. 

There 1s an obfervation neceflary to be made, to 
prevent any erroneous application of thefe reafonings. 
in the morality of every aétion two things are to be 
4onfidered, the dire&t, and the remote confequences 
with whichit 1s attended Theve are numerous modes 
of pioceeding which would be produétive of immediate 
pleafure, that would have fo 111 an effet upon the per- 
manent {tate of one or many individuals, as to renders. 
them in every rational eftimate, objects, not ef choite,* 
butaverfion This 1s particularly the cafe in relation 
to that view ofany aétion whereby at becomes ame- 
dium cnabling the {pe@ator to predict the nature of fu- 
ture actions itis with the conduct of pur fellow beings, 
as with the courte of inanimate nature 1f events did 
not fucceed each other 1n a certain order, there could 
be neither judgment, nor wiflom, nor morality. 
Confidence in the order of the feafons and the progrefs 
of vegetation, encourages us to fow our field in ex« 
pectation of a future haive. Confidence in the cha- 
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racters of our fellow men, that they will for the moh 
part be governed by the reafon of the cafe, that they 
will neither rob, nor defraud, nor deceive us, 13 
not lefs effential to the exiitence of civilifed fociety, 
Hence arifes a {pecies of argument in favour of ge- 
neral rules not hitherto mentioned. The remote 
confequences of an ation, efpecially as they relate 
to the fulfilling or not fulfilling the expectation ex- 
cited, depend chiefly on general circumftances, and 
not upon particulars, belong to the clafs, and not to 
the individual But this makes no effential altera- 
tion in what was before delivered It will ftill he 
incumbent on us, when called into aétion, to eftimate 
the nature of the particular cafe, that we may afcer- 
tain where the urgency of {pecial circumflances 16 
fuch as to fuperfede rules that are generally obli- 
gatory. 

To return to the particular cafe of fincertty. Sin- 
cerity and plain dealing are obvioufly in the majority 
of human actions the beft policy, if we -confider only 
the intereft of the individual, and extend onr cal- 
culation of that intereft only over a very fhort period 
No man will be wild enough to affert, even in this 
limited fenfe, that itis feldomer our policy to fpeik 
trath than to lie. Sincerity ead plain dealing are 
eminently conducive to the iniereft of mankind at 
large, becaufe they afford that ground of confidence 
and reafonable expeftation which are effentia) both 
to ‘vifdom and virtue Yetit may with propriety be 
afked, <* Whether cafes do not ex1ft of peculiar emer- 
gency, where the general principle of fincerity and 
{peeking the truth ought-to be fuperceded?” 

Tndoabtedlv this is a quefizon to the treatment of 
wu.ch we fhouid advance w.th fome degree of caiition 
anc delc_cy. Yet it would be a ftrange inflance of: 
incorfftercy, that fhould induce ss, right or wrong, 
to recommend a univerfal franknefs, from an appre- 
henfion of the abufes which mzy follow from an op- 
pefte dcOr_ce, awdthus nv_ra charge of deception, 
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in the very aét of perfuading our neighbours that de- 
ception 1s in no in{tance to be admitted 

Some perfons, from an extreme tendernefs of coun- 
tenancing any particle of infincerity, at the fame 
time that they felt the difficulty of recommending the 
oppofite practice 1a every imaginable cafe, have 
thought proper to allege, ‘* that it 1s not the pro- 
pagation of truth, but of falfhood we have to fear 5 
and that the whole againft which we are bound to be 
upon our guard, is the telling truth in fuch a manner 
as to produce the effect of falfhood.” 

This will perhaps be found upon examination to 
be an injudicious and muifchievous diftinétion Ia 
he firft place, itis of great benefit to the caufe of 
morality that things fhould be called by their right 
names, without varnifh or fubterfuge. I am either 
to tell the fimple and obvious truth, or I am not; 
Iam to fupprefs, or I am not to fuppiefs this 1s 
the alternative upon which the prefent queftion calls 
us to decide. If fuppreflion, concealment, or falf- 
hood can 1n any cafe be my duty, let it be known to 
be fuch , I fhall at leaft have this advantage, I fhall 
be aware that it can only be my duty in fome extra- 
ordinary emergence Secondly, whatever reafon can 
be affigned for my not communicating the truth in 
the form in which it originally fuggefts itfelf to my 
mind, muft, if it be a good reafon, ultimately re~ 
folve itfelf into a reafon of utility Sincerity itfelf 
isa duty only for reafons of utility ; 1t feems abfurd 
therefore, 1f in any cafe truth 1s not to be commu- 
nicated in its moft obvious form, to feek for the reafon 
rather in the fecondary principle of fincerity, than 
in the paramount and: original “principle of general 
utility Laftly, this diftin@ion 1s of a nature that 
feems to deferve that we fhould regard 1t with a watch- 
ful and jealous eye, on account of its vague ard im- 
definite application If the queftion were ref{pecting 
the mode of my communicating truth, thee could 


not perhaps be a better maxim, than tnat I fhould 
Vou. I, Aa 
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take care fo to commumicate it, that it might have 
the effects of truth and not of falthocd ~ Bat, it 
will be extremely dangerous, 1f I accuftom myfelf 
to mcke this the teft whether I fhall communicate it 
orno. Itis a maxim that feems exactly fitted to fall 
in with that indolence and want of enterprife which 
in fome degree or other are charatteriflic of all hu- 
man minds. Add to which, itis a maxim which may 
be applied without the poffibility of lumitation, 
There is no inftance in which truth can be commu. 
nicated abfolately pure Wecanonly make appros- 
imations to fuch a proceeding, without ever being 
able fully to arrive atat. Jt will be liable to fome 
mifconfiruicn, to fome want of clearnefs and _pre- 
eifion, to the exciting fome paffions that ought to hie 
for ever dormant. ‘This maxim therefore will either 
prove too much, or is one to which no recourie 
muft be had but after fuch an inveftigation of the 
capacities of the human mind in each individual in- 
ftance, as to make the idea of introducing a genetal 
maxim by way of compendium ridicvlous 

Having cleared the-fubject of thofe ambiguities in 
which it has fometimes been involved, let us pro- 
ceed to the inveftigation of the original queftion , and 
for this parpofe it may be ufeful to take up the fub- 
ject a little nigher, and recur to the bafis of moral 
obiigai.ca 

All jaf reafoning in fubjects of morality has been 
found to depend upon this as its fundamental princi- 
ple, tiat each man 1s bound to confider himfelt as a 
debtor in all his faculties, his opportunities and his 
unduftry to the general welfare. This is a debt v hits 
mut be al yays paying, never difcharged. Every mo- 

ent of my life can be better employed, or it can- 
mot, if 1t cannot, I amin that very inflaince, how- 
ever feemingly imconfiderabie, playing the part of 4 
true patriotof human kind, if itcan, I then inevs- 
tal. incur fome portion of delinquency. Coniider- 
ing the fubrect in this point of view, there are two 
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articles which will always ftind among the leading 
principles of moral decifon, the good fo refult from 
the a¢tion immediately propofed, end the advantage 
to the public of my prefeiving im exittence and vigour 
the means of future ufefulnefs Every man, fufficient- 
ly umpiefled with a fenfe of his debt tothe fpecus, 
will feel himfelf obliged to fcruple the laying out nis 
entire ftrength and forfeiting his Infe, upon any fingle 
inft-nce of public exertion ‘There 1s a certain pro- 
cezeding which mitfelf confidered T ought this day to 
adopt, change the circumftances, and make 1t un- 
queftionable that, 1fadopted, my life will be the for- 
feit, wull that make no changeinmy duty ’® This 
is a qunefion which has been previoufly antict- 
pated *. : 

In the mean time to render the decifion in the fub- 
ject before us flill more fatisfactory, let us fuppofe a 
cafe in which the uttering a falfhood fhall be the only 
means by which I can efcape from a menace of initant 
defiru€@ion Let it be that, which 1s faid to have 
occurred in the wai of ta Vendée in 1793, where the 
royalifts ordered one of their prifoners at the point of 
the bayonet to cry Vive leroz, while ne, initead of 
complying, exclaimed | sve fa repuéiegue, and imme- 
diately perifhed covered with a hundied wounds Was 

1s conduct under thefe circumftances com -endable 
and juft? Ougl.t he, according to the pure princi- 
ples of morality, to have acted 2s he did, or otherwife? 
Strict fincerity required that he fhould adopt the con~ 
dué& which led ta the immediate forfeiture of his life 
Let us ftate the feveral arguments that ofler themfelves 
on both fides of this queition. 5 

' ‘The advantages afhrmed of fincerity in general will 
be found equally tohold inthis inflance All faifhood 
has a tendency to enervate the individual that pra@iifes 
it With what fentiments of mind 1s he to utter the 
falfhood in queftion? Shall he endeavour to render it 
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complete, ond effectually to miflead the perfons to 
srom it relates: This will require a fyftematical 
ky pocrfy, and an imceffant v atchfulnefs left his feo. 
teres erd gefures fhould prove fo many vehicles of 
h.srealop.rion Shall he comply with the requifition 
in tre pnre fp.nit of formality, rather implying that he 
does not think 1t advafable directly to thock their pre- 
jud.ces, than thet he has any anxious defire to impofe 
tle thing thet 1s net? It may happen that this indolent 
compucnce wll not fufice to avert the danger with 
1th heis threatened. Bat, fit do, then what he 
15 Openly afluming is to play a feeble and imbecil 
character, celtitute of that energy, firmneds and de- 
eiforn whicizre the only qualities worthy of a man. 

t mut bec calamitous fate of human action which 
“mpefes 10 de“preable an alternative. Add to this, 


“ung with tne moft facred pledge of human integrity 

© az z+: that lam of one opinion, when in reality I 
«ncfarother, 15 an aGhon frem which the human 
inind unccnquerably revolts. To avow the truth with 
a fear'ef_ difregard of confequences, has fomething nm 
it fo liweral ard magnanimous, as to produce a ref- 
ponfie feelirg inevery human heart. Nor is it to 
be forgotten that the threatened confequences can 
scarcely in any inftance be regarded ascertain. The 
intrepidity of his hehaviour, the fobriety and digni- 
ned moderation of his carriage, and the reafonablenefs 
of his expoftulations, may be fuch a to difarm the bit- 
terest foe. 

Let us confider the arguments on the other fide of 
the quefson And here it may be obferved, that 
there is nothing really humuiating in the difcharge of 
cirduty If itcan be fhownthat compliance in the 
i-nce deferibed 1s that which 1t 1s incumbent ta 
yield, ten 1 zthout doubt we ought to feel felf-appro- 
betror and not cenfure in the yielding it. There are 
racr} dutiz: which the habits of the world make us 
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feel it humiliating to difcharge, as well as many vices 
yn which we pride ourfelves, but this is the refult of 
prejudice, and ought to be corre&ted. Whatever it 
be that our duty requues of us, the man who 1s 
fufficiently enlightened will feel no reprgnance to the 
performance. As to the influence of our conduct 
upon other men, no doubt, fo far as relates to 
example, we ought to fet an example, of virtue, 
of real virtue, not of that which is merely fpeci- 
ous. It will alfo frequently happen in cafes fuch 
as that above defcribed, that the memory of what we 
do will be entirely loft; our proceeding is addreffed 
to prejudiced perfons, who will <dmit no virtue in the 
man they hate or defpife. Isit probable that the effect 


of my virtue in la Vendée will be more extenfively . 


beneficial to fociety, than all my future life, however 
induftrious and however pure?’ Cafes might eafily 
have been put of private animofity, where my generous 
felf-devotion would fearcely in any inftance be heard 
of. No miftake can be more painfal to an impartial 
obferver, than to fee an individual of great utility 


iiretrievably thrown away upon a trivial adventure, - 


It may alfo be worth remarking, that the moft virtuous 
man that lives, 1s Bary guilty of fome atts of 
infincerity in every day of his life. Though therefore 
he ought to be careful not lightly to add to the cata- 
logue yet furely there 1s fometing eatremely contrary 
to reafon in finding the fame man deviating from a 
general rule ot conduct for the moft trifting and con- 
temptible motves, and immediately after repelling 
an additional deviition at the expence of his life As 
tothe argument drawn from the unce:tainty of the 
threatened confequences, 1t muft be remembered that 
fome decree of this uncertainty adheres to all human 
affairs , and that all Calculation of confequences, or 
in Otnér words all virtue, depends upon our adoptin 
the greatei prob bility and reje€ing the leds = 
No doubt confideizble facrifice. (not only of the im- 
becility of ou: character, which ought in all inftances 
Aaz 
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to be facrificed without mercy, but) of the real 
advantage of life, ought to be made, for the fake 
Of preierving with ourfelves and otners a conf- 
deace in our veracity He who, being fentenced 
by a court of judicature for fome aétion that he 
eiteems laudable, 1s offered tne remiffion of his 
fentence provided ‘he will recant his virtue, ought 
probablv in every imaginable cafe to refift the pro- 
poial Much feems to depend upon the formality 
aad notonety of the a€tion. It may probably be 
wrong to b2 minutely fcrupulous with a drunken 
bigot in a corner, who fhould require of me an affent 
to his creed with a prftol at my breaft, and right 
peremptory to refufe all terms of qualification, when 
foiemrly propoted by acourt of yudicature in the face 
ofa nation 9 

{f there be cafzs wiiere I ought not to fcruple to 
violate the truth fince the alternative confifts in my 
ce.tun defirudion, it 1s at leaft as much incumbent 
on mev hen the life of my neig*bour 1s at flake In. 
deed, the moment any eaception 1s admitted to the 
general princip'e of unreferved fincericy, it becomes 
ob. 10ufiv impofible to fix the nature of all the ex. 
ceptions- The rule refpe€ting them muft be, that, 
wherevera great and manifeft evil arifes from difclof- 
ing the truth, ard tha: evil appears to be greater than 
the ex1! to ariie from violating in tus inftance the 
general barrier of human confidence and virtue, there 
iue odligation of fincerity 1s fafpended. 

Nor 1s ite valid objection te fay, ‘* that by fucha 
rule we are m king every man a judge in his own 
c fe ’ In tnecourts of morality it cmrot be other- 
wiz; a pereand ju% fyitem of tainking admits not 
ofzne e.itence of any infallible judge to wnom we 
q@an appeal! It might indeed be farther objected, 
«© that cv tais rrie men will be called upon to judge 
in the momeat of pation and partiality, initead of 
beir~ referred to tp2 pit dections of their cooler 
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rable from human affairs. We muft and ought to 
keep ourfelves open to the faft moment to the influ- 
ence of fuch confiderations as may appear worthy to 
influence us To teach men that they muft not 
truit their own underftandings, 1s not the beft {cheme 
for rendering them virtuous and confiftent. On the 
contrary, to inure them to confult their underftanding, 
is the way to render 1t worthy of becoming their di- 
rector and guide. 

Nothing which has been alleged under this head 
of exceptions, produces the {malleft alteration in 
what was offered under the general difcuffion. All the 
advantages, the fublime and illuftrious effects, which 
attend upon an ingenuous condué, remain unim- 
peached Sincerity, a generous and intrepid frank- 
nefs, will ftill-be found to occupy perhaps the firft 
place in the catalogue of human virtues This 1s the 
temper that ought to pervade the whole courfe of 
our reflections and actions It fhould be a&ed upon 
every day, and confirmed in us every night.. There 
1s nothing which we ought to rejeét with more un- 
alterable frmnefs than an action that by its confe-- 
quences reduces us to the neceflity of duplicity and 
concealment. No mancan be eminently either re- 
fpectable, or amiable, or ufeful, who is not diftm- — 
guifhed for the franknefs and candour of his man- 
ners. ‘This is the grand fafcination by which we 
lay hold of the hearts of our neighbours, conciliate 
their attention, and render virtue an arrefiftible ob- 
ject of imitation He that is not conipicuoufly {in- 
cere, either very little partakes of the pailion oF dot 
good, ors pitiably ignorant of the reans by which 
she objects of true beneyolence are to be effected. ; 
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Tis -cm$rop. ety argued —Pretended neceffity of thes prac- 
#.ce, 1. to preferve us from intrufiok—~—2. to Sree us 
jiem djagrecalle acquaintance. 


EIS prirciple refpecting the obfervation of 
treth in the common intercourfes of life, can. 
not perhaps be better ulluftrated than from the familur 
and trval cafe, as it is commonly fuppofed, of a 
mater d.r2cting his fervant to fay he is not at home, 
No guetion of morality can be foreign to the fcience 
of polities ; nor will thofe few pages of the prefent 
work be found pernaps the leaft valuable, which here 
and in other places* are dedicated to the refutation 
of thofe errors in private individuals, that by their ex- 
ten‘xe fyay have perverted the foundation of moral 
anc poutcel jufuce Not to mention that fuch 
’ fpecnlations mas afford an amufement and reiief, in 
the midi of difcufiions of a more comprenenfive and 
abtrated cnzracter. 
etus tien, according to tre well known axiom 
of morality, pet ourfelves in the place of tne min 
upon Whom 13 smpofed this uagracious tafk Is there 
any of us trat would be contented to perform it 
in perfon, an to fas tratour fitier or osr biotr 
wes notat pome, whenthey were reaily in the boule 
S.ould ae not feel oarfelves cortammated wath the 
pleberan tic? Can ve tien be pureed 10 requiring 
that from another, wnich we fhou.d thrink from as an 
2& of difhor our sn ourfelves? 

Whatever fophiftry we may employ to excufe 
eur proceec.ne, certain it 1s taat the fervant under- 
fands the leflon we teach him tobe a jie, It 1s ac~ 

* Fide Anserdues 10 Ball, Chap. LL 
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; oe 
eompanied by ali the retinue of falfhood Before** 
it can be fkilfully practifed, he muft be no mean 
proficient in hypocrify. By the eafy impudence 
with which it 1s uttered, he beft anfwers the purpofe 
of his mafter, or in other words the purpofe of de- 
ceit By the fame means he ftifles the upbraidings 
of his own mind, and conceals the thame impofed 
on him. Before this can be fufficiently done, he 
muf have difcarded all franknefs of fpeech, and all 
ingenuowfnels of countenance When he has learned 
this degenerate leffon mm one inftance, who will un- 
deitake that it fhall produce no unfavourable effects 
upon his general conduct ? 

Butit 1s faid, ‘¢ This le is neceflary, and the in- 
tercourfe of human fociety cannot be carried on 
“without it My friend may vifitme ata time when 
it would be exceedingly inconvenient to me to fee 
him, and this practice affords a fortunate alterna- 
tive, between my fubmitting to have all my occu- 
pations at the mercy of any accidental vifitor on the 
one hand, and my offending him with a rude denial 
on the other ”’ 

But let us afk from what caufe it 1s that truth 
upon the fimplef occafion fhould be fo offenfive to 
our delicacy, and that falfhood fhould be requifite 
to footh us* He muft in reality be the weakeft of 
mankind who fhoulu conceive umbrage at a plain 
anfwer inthis cafe, when he was informed of the 
moral confiderations that induced me to employ it. 
In fa& we are confcious of caprice in our mode of 
deciding refpecting our vifitors, and are willing to 
fhelter our folly under this fort of arrefponfibility.. - 
Would it be worthy of regret, if we compelled our- 
felves to part with this refuge for our ambecility, and 
to fe nothing which we were afhamed to be known 
to do? 

A faither argument which has been urged in fa~ 
vou of this difingenuous practice, is that ** there is 
no other way by which we can free ourfelves from dil 
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agreeable acquaintance’? Thus it is one of the 
perpetual efexts of polifhed fociety, to perfuade us 
that we are incapable of doing the moft travial 
ofices for curielies. It would be as reafonable to 
tell me, **tnat it is a matter of indefpeniable ne- 
cefity to have a valet to put on my flochings” If 
there be in the lift of our acquaintance any perfon 
whom we part.cularly difiluke, wufually happens ther 
it is for fome mora. fault that we perceite or think 
we percetveinhim Why fhould he be kept in i¢ 
norarce of ourooimien refpefting him, and pievonuc 
from the opporturity eitrer of amendment or vindi- 
cation? Jf he be too wife or too fool.fh, too we 
GLs or toa vicious for us, why fhould he wot oc ince- 
nuonily told of his miftake in his intended kindnefs 
to us, rather than fuffered to fnd it out by fix months 
enquiry from our fersants? If we practifed no deceit, 
if we afrumed no atom of curdiaity and eiteem we 
did not feel, +e fhould be little peitered witn thefe 
bazzing intruders Bat one fpecies of falfhood 1n- 
volves us in another; and he, tnat pleads for thefe |y- 
ing anfwers to our viitors. in reality pleads the ccufe 
of a coward.ce, that dares not deny to vice the 
diftinGion and kindnefs that are excluiively due te. 
viriue, ; 
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OF FREE WILL AND NECESSITY- 


Second port of the prefent book —Defimtion of neceffity 
Why fuppofed to exif? rn the operations of the materzal 
unrve fe —The cafe of the operations of mind is pa- 
vallel —Iidicatroas of neceffity—in hbiftory—in our 
pudgments of chara&er—sn our fehemes of polscy—ite 
our 1deas of moral ai ferpline.—~ Objection from the 
fallebility of our expectations in burian condutt,— An- 
fwer —Origir and univerfalety of the fentement of 
Free will —The fentiment of neceffity alfo unrverfal-— 
The truth of this fentiunent argued from tbe nature of 
wolttion —Hypothefis of free will examined.—Self- 
determination —Indifference——-The wtll not a difiintt 
faculty —Free will difadwantageous to its poffzfor—m 
Of no fervice to morality 


HUS we have engaged in the dufenufion of 

various topics, re{pecting the mode in which 
improvement may moft fuccefsfully be introduced 
into the inflitutions of fociety We have feen un. 
der the heads of refiftance, revolution, affociations 
and tyrannicide, that nothing is more to be depre- 
cated than violence and a headlong zeal, that every 
thing may be trufted to the tranquil and wholfome 
progrefs of knowledge, and that the office of the 
enlightened friend of political juftice for the mofk 
part confifts mn this only, a vigilant and perpetual 
endeavour to affift the progrefs. We have traced the 
effects Which are to be produced by the cultavation 
of truth and the prattice of fincerity _ It remains 
to turn Our attent.on to the other branch of the fub- 
ject propofed to be invefligzied in the prefent book ; 
the mode in which, from the ftraQuie of the human 


mind, opinion 1s found to ope.ate 1s mod:fying the 
conduct of individuals 
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Some progrefs was made in the examination of this 
point in an earlier divifion of the prefent work *. 
An attentive enquirer will readily perceive, that no 
inveftigation can be more material, to fuch as would 
engage im a careful developement of the principles of 
political yuftice. It cannot therefore be unproductive 
of benefit, that we fhould here trace into their re- 
moter ramifications the principles which were then 
delivered ; as well as turn our attention to certain 
other confiderations connected with the fame topic, 
which we have not hitherto had occafion to difcufs 
Of the many controverfies which have been excited 
relative to the operation of opinion, none are of more 
importance than the queftion refpefting free will and 
neceffity, and the queftion refpecting felf-love and 
benevolence Thefe will occupy a principal portion 
of the enquiry f. 

We will firft endeavour to eftablifh the propofition 
that all the aftions of men are neceflary. It was im- 
pofible that this principle fhould not, in an indirett 
manner, be frequently anticipated in the preceding 
parts of this work. But it will be found ftrongly 
entitled to a feparate confideration. The dodtrine 
of moral neceflity includes in it confequences of the 
higheft moment, and leads to a more bold and com- 
prehenfive view of man 1m fociety, thancan poffibly 
be entertained by him who has embraced the oppofite 
opinion. 

To the mght underftanding of any arguments 
that may be adduced under this head it 1s requifite, 
that we fhould have aclearidea of the meaning of 
the term necefity. He who affirms that all actions 


Fabel suk Aag\ 
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are neceflary, means, thatif we form a juft and com- 
plete view of all the circumftances in which a living or 
intelligent being 1s placed, we fhall find that he could 
notin any moment of his exiftence have acted other- 
wife than he has aéted. Accoiding to this affertion 
there 1s in the tranfactions of mind nothing loofe, 
precarious and uncertain. Upon this queftion the 
advocate of liberty inthe philofophical fenfe, muft join 
iffve He muft, 1f he mean any thing, deny this cer- 
tainty of conjunétion between moral antecedents and 
confequents Where all 1s conftant and invanable, 
and the events that arife uniformly flow from the 
circumftances 1n which they originate, there can be 
no liberty 

Itis generally acknowledged that in the events of 
the material univerfe every thing 1s fubyefed to this 
necefity The tendency of inveftigation and en- 
quiry ieltively to this topic of human ference has 
heen, more effectually to eaclude chance, as our 
improvements extended. Let us confider what is the 
fpecies of evidence that has fausfied philofophets upon 
this point hei only folid ground of 1ealoning has 
been from expeience. The argument which has 
induced mankind to conceive the univerfe as governed 
by certainlaws, and to entertain the idea of neceflary 
connection between fucceflive events, has been an 
obferved fimilarity in the order of fucceffion. If, 
when we had once remarked two events fucceeding 
each other, we had never, had occafion to fee that in- 
dividual fucceffion repeated , 1f we faw innumerable 
events in perpetual progieflion without any apparent 
order, fo that all our obfervation would not enable us, 
when we beheld one, to pronounce that another of 
{uch a particular clafs might be expected to follows 
we fhould never have conceived the exiftence of 
neceflary conneétion, or have had an idea corref- 
ponding te the term caufe 

Fience it follows that all that, frily 


know of the material univerfe is thas fuece 
Veiner Bb 


Speaking, we 
ion of events, 
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Uniform fuccefien irrefifibly forces vpon the mind 
the .dea of abftract conneGion. When we éce the fin 
confantly née inthe morning and fet at might, and 
har e had occafion to obferve this phenomenon invaria- 
biy taking place through the whole period of our ex- 
iftence, we cannot avoid believing that there 13 fone 
c2ute produving this umformity of event But the 
principe or virtue by wl.ichone event is conjoined to 
another we never fee, 

Let us take fome familiar illuftrat.ons of this truth, 
Can iz be ariagined that any man by the infpection and 
anzlyfis cf guapowder would have been enabled, pre- 
siouil} to experience, to predidt itsexplofion? Would 
he prexioafly to experience have been enabled to pre- 
dict, tha: one piece of marble having eo dat and polit 
ed furface might with facility be protruded along 
another in a horizontel, but vould with confidersble 
pertinacity reff feperationin a perpendicular direc- 
tion? The fimpief phenomena, of the mof hourly 
occurrence, were originall, placed at an equal du- 
tance from human fagacity. 

Tnere is a Certain degree of obfcurity incident to 
rus iebyecét ening from the following circumftance 
All h-ran knowledge is therefultof perception We 
kno.» nothing of an, {cbftance but by experience If 
it procuced no effects, it would be no inbyect of hu 
man intelligence We collect a number of thefe effets 
and, ha,ing, by their perceived untfermsty, reduced 
them into claf%is, form a general idea annexed to the 
faye that produces them It muft be admi.ted, 
that a dfastion of any ‘abfance, th2t is, any thing 
that deferses to be called knowledge refpeGirg 
will enable us to predict fome of its future poslble 
efre’s, 2nd tiat for tus plain reafon, that defin.t1on 
is predi_c.oauadercrot'ermame. Butthough, wren 
we “2 - ga_1_d the 14ea ofimpenetrdbility as a gene 
ral ~»eno: .enon of matter, we can predict fome of 1» 
ees, t.cre are otuers which we ca inot preaicl , of 
no cer words, ye Kwon nonecf its eFedcts but fucnas 
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we have actually remarked, added to an expectation 
that fimilar events will anfe under fimilar circum- 
ftances, propoitioned to the conftancy with which 
they have been obferscd to take place in our patft 
expersence Finding, as we do by repeated expe- 
riments, that material fubftances have the property 
af refiftance, and that one fubftance in a ftate of reft, 
when impelled by anothe:, paffes into a flate of mo- 
tion, we are ftrli in want of more particular obfer- 
vation to enable us to predict the fpecific effects that 
wi! follow fiom this impulfe in each of the bodies 
Enqaire of a man_who knows nothing more of mat- 
er than its general property of rmpenetrability, what 
will be the refult of one ball of matter impinging 
upon another, and you wiil foon find how little this 
gencral property can inform him of the prrticular 
laws of motion We fuppofe him to know that it 
will communicate motion to the fecond bali. But 
what quantity of motion will 1t communicate? What 
effects will the impulfe produce npon the urpelling 
ball? Wallit continue to move in tne fame direGion ? 
Will it recoil in the oppofite duc&ion? Will it Ay 
off obliquely, or will 1 fubfide anto a ftate of refit? 
All thefe events will appear equally probable to 
him whom a fenes of obfeivations upon the paft, 
has not 11fructed as to what he 1s to expeé from the 
future. ee 

From thefe remark, we miy fiFciently colle whet 
ig the frecies of knowledge we poflefs re{pe€ung the 
laws of the material uriverfe. No e€aperiments we 
are able to make, no recfonsngs weare able to de. 
duce, con ever infruét us in the principal of caufa- 
tion, o1 fhow us for what reafon it 1s that one event 
has, in every inftance in which it has been known 
to occur, been the precarfor of another event of a 
given defcription Yet we reafonably believe that 
thefe events are bound together by a perfect ne- 
ceflity, and exclude from oni ideas of matter and 
motion the fuppofition of cnance or an uncaufed event. 
Affociation of ideas obliges us, after having feen 
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two events perpetualiy conjoined, to pafs, as foor 
asore of them occurs, to the recolleétion of the 
ether . and, mncafes where this tran‘ition never mif. 
jeads us, bat the deal fucceffion is always found to be 
an exec cop. of the future event, it 1s smpoffible 
is fpecies of forefight fhould not be converted 

0 a general founcatuion of reafoning We cannot 
tase afiicle fep upon this fubyect, which does not 
prurtcke of the fpecies of operation we denomumate 
avtraétion ‘Till we have been led to confider the 
talrg of the fun to-morrow as an incident of the 
Jame fpezies asits mfing to-day, we cannot deduce 
froritiimilar confequences It as the bufinefs of 
feience to carry tais tafk of generalifetion toits far- 
thef extent, and to reduce the diverfified events of 
the ur.verfe to afmall number of original principles 

Let us p-oceed to apply thefe reafonings concern- 
ing moter to the alufiration of tLe theory of mind 
Is it pcfible in this latter theory, as in the former 
fubject, to difco'er any general principles? Can in- 
tellec&t be mace a topic of fcience? Are we able to 
redice tne multiplied phenomera of mind to any 
certain ftandard of reafoni»g* If the affirmative of 
tnefe qrec.ons be conceded, the inevitable confe- 
quence appears to be, that mind, as well as matte, 
excibdits 2 ccnftant conjunction of events, and affords 
a rexvfon-ble prefumption to the neceflary connection 
of thofe events, It 1s of no importance that we can- 
noi fee the ground of that connection, or imagine 
how propefitions and reafoning, when prefented to 
the miud of a percipient being are able by neceflary 
confeguence to generate volition and animal motion , 
for, 1f there be any truth in the above reafonings, we 
are equally incapable of perceiving the ground of con- 
neGion between any two events in the material uni- 
yerfe, the common and received opinion that we do 
percetse fach ground of conneétion being in reality 
nothing more than a vulgar prejudice. 

Trot mird is a topic of fcience may be argued 
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from all thofe branches of literature and enquiry 
which have mind for their fubje& © What fpecies 
of amufement or inftru€tion would hiftory afford us, 
if there wererno grounl of inference from moral 
caufes to effets, if certain temptations and induce- 
ments did not in all ages and climates produce a cer- 
tain feries of aétions, 1f we were unable to trace 
connection and a principle of unity 1n men’s tem- 
pers, propenfities and tranfactions * The amufement 
would be infertoi to that which we derive from the 
perufal of a chronological table, where events have 
no order but that of time, fince, however the 
chronologiit may negle&t to mark the internal con- 
neétion between fucceffive tranfactions, the mind 
of the reader is bufied in fupplying that connec- 
tion from memory or imagination. but the very 
idea of fuch conne¢tion would never have fuggeft- 
ed itfelf, if we had never found the fource of that 
idea in experience The initru€tion anfing from 
the perufal of hiftory would be abfolutely none ; 
fince inftruction imphies in its very nature the claff- 
ing and generalifing of objets. But, upon the fup- 
poiition on which we are arguing, ali objects would 
be unconnected and disjun&, without the pofubility 
of’ affording any grounds of reafoning or principles 
of {cience. ; 

The idea correfpondent to the term chara&er in- 
evitably includes in it the affamption of neceflary 
connection, The character of any man isthe refult 
of a long feries of impreffions communicated to his 
mind, and modifying it1nacertain manner, fo as 
to enable us, a number of thefe modifications and 
impreflions being given, to predict his conduct, 
Hence arife his temper and habits, refpecting which 
we reafonably conclude, that they will not be ab- 
tuptly fuperfeded and reveifed, and that, if they 
ever be reverfed, 1t will not be accidentally, but in 
confequence of fome ftrong reafon _ perfuading, or 
fome esraord mary Be ee his mind, {[f. 
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there were not this original and effential connection 
between motives and actions, and, which forms one 
parucular branch of this principle, between men’s pat 
and future actions, there could be ne& fuch thing as 
character, or as a ground of inference enabling us to 
predict w hat men would be from what they have been 

From the fame idea of neceffary connection anit 
all the fchemes of policy, in confequence of which 
men propofe to themfelves by a certain plan of con- 
duct to prevail upon others to become the tools and 
inftruments of their purpofes All the arts of couri- 
fh.p and flattery, of playing upen men’s hopes and 
fears, proceed upon the fuppofition that mind as fub- 
ject to certain laws, and that, provided we be fkilful 
and affduous enoaghin applxing the canfe, the efft.i 
will inevitably follow 

Lafly, tne idea of moral cifciplae proceeds en- 
tirely upon this principle If I carefully perfuade, 
exert, and exnu.bit motives to another, it 1s be- 
caufe E belicte taut nct. esaaye a tendency to -1- 
fi.cnce his conauct. If I reward or pun. hin, 
eitner with a view to his own iaprovement or 2s 
an exairpie to cther:, it is becau‘e l have been led 
to believe that rea2rcs and punifha.ents are caiculated 
in their own nature to adect the fentiments and prac- 
tices of mansind 

Tnere.s but one conceivable objeClion acaink the 
inferencz from thefe premifes to the necefity of human 
actions. It may be alleged, that ‘* though there1. 
areal connefisn betweea motives aad actons, yct 
this connefiicn may not amount toa certunty, a9 of 
confeguence the mind fil retains on anlzrent adlivity 
by wiuch xt can at ple ture aifolve ths con econ. 
Thas for example, woen I acarcils argurent and pe:- 
fuafien to my neignbour to induce him to adopt a ce- 
tain fpecies of conduct, Ido it not wit a certain e1- 
petation of fuccefs, and am not utter. y di ippoiited 
if my efforts fail ofther eect [ makea refuive fr 
a certain faculty of bert, he 1s fuppofea to pofich, 
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which may at laft countera& the beft digefted pro- 
ects ? 
But in this objeétion there is nothing fea to 
the cafe of mind. It 1s juft fo in matter fee a part 
only of the premifes, and therefore can pronounce only 
with uncertainty upon the conclufion. A‘ philofophi- 
cal experiment, which has fucceeded a hundred tumes, 
may altogether fatlin the next trial But what does 
the philofopher conclude from this? Not that there is 
a liberty of choice in his retort and his materials,’ by 
which they baffle the beft formed expectations. Not. 
that the connetion between effects and canfes 1s im- 
perfect, and that part of the effect happens without 
acaufe But that there was fome other caufe concern- 
ed, whofe operation he did not perceive, but which 
a frefh mveftigation will probably lay open to him, 
When the feience of the material univerfe was in its 
infoncy, men were fufficiently prompt to refer events 
to accident and chance; but the {rther they have 
extended their enquiries and obfeivation, the more 
reafon they have found to conclude that every thing 
takes place according tu neceflary and univerfal laws. 
The cafe 1s exaétly parallel with refpect to mind. 

The politicaan and the philofopher, however they may 
f{peculatively entertain the opinion of free will, never 
think of introducing it into their fcheme of account 
ing forevents fan incident tarn out otherwafe than 
they expected, they take it for granted, that there 
was fome unobferved bias, fome habit of thinking, 
fome pieyudice of education, fome fingular affociation 
of ideas, that difapointed their predigtion; and, if they 
be of an active and enterprifing temper, they return, 
like the natural philofopher, to fearch out the fecret 
{pring of this unlooked for event 

The reflections into which we have entered epon 
the doctrine of caufes, not only afford us a fimple and 
umpreflive aigumentin favour cf the do&rine of ne- 
ceflity, but iuggeft a very obvious reafon why the 
doctrine oppolite to this has beenin a certain degree 
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the general opinion ofmankind Ithas appeared that 
tne idea of neceffary connection between events of any 
for: 1s tne lefion of experience, and the vulgar never 
arrive at the univerfal application of this principle 
evento the phenomenaof the material univerfe In 
the eafief and moft familiar inftances, fuch as the im- 
pinging of one ball of matter upon another and its 
confequences, they willingly admit the interference 
of chance, or an event uncaufed In this inftance 
however, as bota the impulfe and its effects are {ub- 
jects of obfervation to the fenfes, they readily imagine 
that they perceive the abfolute principle which caufes 
mozion to be communicated from the firft ball to the 
fecond. Now the very fame prejudice and precipitate 
couclufion, which induce them to believe that they 
dsicover the principle of motion in obseéts of {cnfe, 
2% 1n an oppofite direction with refpect to fuch ob- 
jeCs as cannot be fubjected to the examination of 
fenfe The manner in which an idea or propofition 
fuggelca to the mind of a percipient being produces 
ansmal mot.on they never fee; and therefore readily 
conclude that there is no neceffary connection between 
thefe events 

But, ifthe vulgar will umiverfally be found to be 
the advocates of free will, they are not lefs ftrongly, 
however in.onfftently, impreffed with the belief of 
t e dodtmne ofnecefity. [tis a well known anda 
jait ob-ervation, that, were it not for the exuftence of 
general lays to wach the events of the material uni- 
yerig alaays conform, man could never have been 
eitaer a r2afoning or amoral beinzy. The molt con- 
f.derable actions of our lives are diarefted by forefight 
Its becaufe he forefees the regular fucceffion of the 
fe.fons, tnettne farmer fows ns field, and after the 
es pirat.on of a certc.n termexpetts a crop There 
wouid be no kindnets in my adminiftering food to the 
hungry, and no injaftice inn, thrufting a drawn fwoid 
asain t (22 bofom of my friend, if 1t were not the 
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eftablifhed quality of food to nourifh, and of a fword 
to wound : 

But the regularity of events in the materia] uni- 
verfe will not of itfelf afford a fufficient foundation of 
morality and prudence The voluntary conduét ‘of 
oui neighbours enters for a fhare, into almoft all thofe 
calculations upon which out plans and dete: minations 
are founded If voluntary condu€&, as well as ma- 
terial impulfe, were not fubyected to general laws, 
included in the fyftem of caufe and effeét, and a le- 
gitimate topic of prediction and forefight, the cer- 
tainty of events in the material univerfe would be pro- 
ductve of little benefit But in realty the mind paffes 
from one of thefe topics of fpeculation to the other, 
without accurately diftributing them into claffes, or 
imagining that there 1s any difference 1n the certainty 
with which they are attended Hence it appears that 
the moft uninftructed peafant or artifan 1s practically 
aneceffarian ‘The farmer calculates as fecurely upon 
the inclinaticn of mankind to buy his corn when it ss 
broaght into the matket, as upon the tendency of the 
feafons to ripca it. The labourer no more fufpecle 
that his employe: will alter his mind and not pay him 
his daily wages, than he fufpects that his tools will 
refufe to perform thofe functions to-day, in which they 
were yefterday employed with fuccefs * 

Another argument in favour of the doctrine of ne- 
ceflity, not leis clearand irrefiltible than that from the 
confideration of caufe and effect, will arife from a 
reference to the nature of voluntary action The mo- 
trons of the animal fyftem diftr.bute themfelves into 
two great clafles, voluntary and involuntary. ‘ Vo- 
luntary aciion,’? as we formerly obferved+, ‘* is, 


een at a eal ee eee 

* Lhe reader will find the fubfance of the abowe argu- 
ments in amore diffufve form, in Hrme’s Enquiry cons 
cerning Human Unde Panding, being the third part of bu 
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where the evertis forefeen previoufly to its occurs 
rence, and the idea of certain confequences to refult 
35 "he occaion or caufe to waicn the action is indebted 
fo- 1ts exttence ” 

flere tnen the advocates of intellectul liberty have 
a ciear dilemma propofed to their choice They 
muft afcribe this freeiom, this imperfect connection 
Of ciects anc Ccacfes, either to our voluntary or our 
Wrvaiuntsrt acticns They have already made thesr 
Geterm.natig¢n They a-e aware that to afcripe free. 
€om to that whichis anvoluntary, even if the affump- 
tioncouid be maintained, would be altogether foreign 
to tne great fabjects of moral, theological or politcal 
enzauirs Aizn would not be in any degree more an 
agent or an accountable being, though it could be 
proved thet all his involuntary motions fprung up in 
a fortuitous and capricious manner. 

But on the other hand to aferibe freedom to our 
voluntary acuons is an exprefs contradiéton in terms 
No motion is voluntary any farther then it 13 ace 
companied with intention end deign, aad flows from 
the apprehenfion of an end tobe accomplithed, So 
faras it hows ineny degree from another fource, it 
is involentary The new-born infant forefees no- 
tring, tieiefore all his msticns are involuniary. A 
perfon crriyed at maturity takes an ex‘en‘ive furvey 
ef the ccnfequerces of his aétions, therefore he 1s 
ev7L.nentiy a vo.antary ard raticnal bere. If any 
pert of mv .oncuc be cettitate of all ferengit of the 
Cectsto reiait, woos there that ecribes to it de- 
rar endvice> Neixes ated yuk xs foberly as fuch 
rezfoner, *shen ke coufed his attendants to in‘ict 
tloufend lafhes on the waves of the Hellefpont 
Tne truth of ine dottrime of necefity will be fill 
more e-ident, 1f we confider the abfurdity of the op- 

fite hypothefis One of its principal ingredients 1s 
felt-determmation Liberty, in an imperfect and po 
polar fenfe, 1s afcribed to the motions of the animal 
fyfem, when they refult fromthe forefight and de- 
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‘aberation of the intelle&, and not from external com 
pulfion, Itis in this fenfe that the word 1s commonly 
ufed in moral and political reafoning. Philofopl.acal 
reafoners therefore, who have defired to vindicate 
the preperty of freedom, not only to oz: external 
motions, but to the acts of the mind, have been ob- 
liged to repeat this procefs. ‘Our external actions are 
then faid to be free, when they truly refalt from the 
determination of the mind. If our volitions, or in- 
ternal acts be alfo free, they muft in like manner re- 
fult from the determination of the mind, or, in other 
words, ‘* the mind 1nadopting them”? muft be “< felf- 
letermined ’? Now nothing can be more evident than 
that that 1n which the mind exercifes its freedom, 
mu‘tbe an act of the mind. Laberty therefore accord- 
ing to this hypothefis confiftsan this, that every choice 
we make has been chofen by us, and every a&t of the 
mind been preceded and produced by an act of the 
mind This is fo true, that in reality the ultimate 
act isnot ftyled free from any quality of itsown, but 
becaufe the mind 1m adopting it was felf-determined, 
thatis, becaufe 1t was pieceded by another act The 
ultumate aét refulted completely from the determina- 
tion.that was its precurfoi. It wasatfelf neceflary ; 
and, if we would look.for freedom, it muft bein the 
preceding act, But in that preceding act alfo, if the 
mind were free, it was felf-determined, that 1s, this” 
volition was chofen by a preceding volition, and by 
the fame reafoning this alfo by another antecedent to 
itfelf. Allthe acts, except the fir, were neceflary, and 
followed each other as inevitsbly asthe links of a chain 
do,when the frtlmkisdra vn forward Butthenneither 
was this firft act free, unlets the mind in adupting it 
were felf-determined, that 1s, wnlefs this act were 
chofen by a preceding act aace back the chain as 
far as you pleafe, every act at wlich you alive is 
neceflary ‘Lhat act, which gives the chaiacte: of 
freedom to tle whole, can neyer be aifcovered 4 
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and, if it could, in its own nature includes a con- 
tradiction 

Anmotuer idea which belongs to the hypothefis of 
free wall, is, that the mind is not neceffarily inclined 
this way cr that by the motives which are prefented to 
it, by the clearnefs or obfcurity with which they are 
apprehended, or by the temper and character which 
preceding habits may have generated ; but that by its 
inherent ectivity itis equally capable of proceeding 
e1tner way and pafies to its determination froma 
previous ftate ofabfolute indifference Now what fort 
ofactivity 1s that whichis equally inclined to all kinds 
of zctions* Let us fuppofe a particle of matter endow- 
ed with an inherent propenficy to motion This pro- 
penfity mus either beto move in one particular direc- 
tion cnd then it muft for ever move in that direction 
unlefs counteracted by fome external impreffion , or 1t 
wut havean equal tendency to all directions, and then 
the refult muft be a ftate of perpetual reft. 

The ab‘urdity of this confequence 1s fo evident, 
that tne advocates of intellectual liberty have endea- 
youred tu deftroy its force by means of a diftinction, 
«* Motive,’’ 1¢ has been faid, ‘‘ 1s indeed the occafion, 
the fire gua ren of volition, but it has no inherent 
power tocompel volition Its influence depends upon 
fhe free and unconftrained furrender of the mind Be 
tween opsofite motives and confiderations the mind 
ean choofe as it pleafes, and by its determination can 
convert the motive whichis weak and infufficient in the 
comparifon into the frongeft ’? But this hypothefis 
will be found exceecing!v inadequate to the purpofe 
for whach it 1s preduced. Mots es mufteather havea ne- 
ceff?ry ard irrefizible influence, or they can have none. 

For, firft. at muft be remembered, that the ground 
or re2‘on of any event, of whatexer nature 1t be, mutt 
be contaired among the circumftances which precede 
tnat erent The mindis fappofed to be in a flate of 
presie.s indifference, and therefore cannot be, in 1t- 


icif confilered, the fource of the particular choice that 
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fs made ‘There isa motive on one fide and a motive 
on the other and between thefe lie the true ground 
and reafon of preference. But, wherever there is t¢n- 
dency to preference, there may be degrees of ten- 
dency. If the degrees be equal, preference cannot 
follow it 1s equivalent to the putting equal weights 
into the oppofite feales of a balance {ff one of them 
have a greater tendency to ea than the cther, 
that which has the greatefi tendency muft ultimately 
prevail When two things are balanced agaimft each 
other, fo much amount may be conceived tobe ftruck 
off from each fide as ex:fts in the fmaller fum, and the 
overplus that belongs to the greater is al] that traly 
enters into the confideration. 

Add to this, fecondly, that, if motive have not a 
neceffary influence, itis altogether fuperfuous The 
mind cannot firft choofe to be influ.nced by a motive, 
and afterwards fubmit to its operation: for in that cafe 
the preference would belong wholly to this previous 
volition ‘fhe determinat.on would in reality be 
complete 1a the firf inflance; and the motive, which 
came in afterwards, might be the pretext, but could 
not be the true fource of the proceeding +, 

Laftly, 1t may be obferved upon the hy pothefis of 
free will, that the whole fyftem 1s built upon a diftinc- 
tion where there is nodifference, to wit, a diftinG@uoa 
between tae intellectual and a€tive powers ofthe mind. 
A myfterious philofopay taught men to fuppofe, that, 
when the underitanding had perceived any object to be 
defirable, there was need of fome difin® power to put 
the body inmotion But reafon finds no ground for 
this fuppofition; nor is-at poffible to conceive, that, 
in the cafe of an inielleétual faculty placed in an aptly 
organifed body, preference can exif, together with a 
conicioufness, gained from experience, of our power 


* Tle argument from the wpoffibtlity of free will rs 
dreated with creat force of reasoning i Jonathan Eds 
ward's Rnguiry into the Freedom of the WL, 
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to obtain the object preferred, without a certain mo- 
tion of the animal frame being the neceffary refult 
We need only attend to the obvious meaning of the 
terms in order to perceive that the willis merely, asit 
has been happily termed, “ the laft act of the under- 
flandmg*,’’ “* one of the different cafes of the affo- 
c:ction of ideas}+.’? What indeed 1s prefzrence, but 
a perception of fomething that really tnheres or 1s 
fappofed to inhere in the objects themielves’ It 15 the 
judgment, true or erroneous, which the mind makes 
Tefpecting fuch things as are brought into comparifon 
with each other, ‘This 1s indeed the fame principle 2, 
was eftabliihed upon a former uccafion, wien we un- 
Certoox to prove that the voluntary actions of men 
Ofiginate in their opinions~ But, if this fact had 
been faniciently attended to, the freedom of the will 
would never have been gravely maintained by philo- 
fop.ical writes ; finceno man ever imagined that we 
were zrec to fee) or net to feel animprefiion made upon 
our organs, ard to believe or not to believe a propofi- 
tion demonfirated to our underitanding. 

It muft be unneceflary to add any ting farther on 
tis head, untlefs it bea momentary recollection of the 
fort of benefit tiat freedom of the will would confr 
upon us, fuppoiing it pofibie Man being, as we 
b2.e rere found nimto be, a creature, whole actions 
fow fiom tre impleft principle, and whois governed 
by the apprenenfions of lus underftanding, nothug 
fortier is reqaite but the improvement of his rea- 
foning fuculty, to make him virtuousand happy. Dut 
did he po tefsz faculty independent of the uadei flanc 
ing and c2pcble of refifting from mere caprice the 
moft powertul arguments, the b2ft education and the 
mo2 iedulcus iniiruction mignt be of no ufe to hin 
This freedom we faall eafily perceive to be his bane 
and his carfe; and the only hope of lafting benefitto 
the fpecies would be, by drawing clofer the connection 
Oe a TE a ne On a ae 
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between the external motions and the underitanding, 
wholly toextirpate it The virtuous man, in pro- 
portion to his improvement, will be under the con- 
ftant influence of fixed and invariable principles; and 
fuch a being as we conceive God to_be, can never in 
any one inflance have exercifed this liberty, that 15, 
can never have acted in a foolifh aud tyrannical man~ 
ner. Freedom of the wall 1s abfurdly reprefented as 
neceffary to render the mind fufceptible of moral pr'n- 
ciples, but in reality, fo far as we act with liberty, 
fo far as we are independent of motives, our condué 
1s as independent of morality as it 1s of “reafon, nor 
is it pofible that we fhould deferve either pratfe or 


blame fora proceeding thus capricious and indifci-~ 
plinable, 
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Ider it fuggefs to us of the universe —Ir fluence on our 
moi al zdeas -—athion—vz1s tue—exertion—perfiafion— 
exher tatron—ardour—complacence and averfion—pu- 
niforment—repentance—praife and blame—i.tellecual 


tranquillity, — Language of necefity recommended 


ONSIDERING then the do@rine of moral 

neceflity as fufficiently eftablithed, let us pro- 
ceed to the confequences that are to be deduced from 
it This view of things prefents us with an idea of 
the univeife as conne&ted and cemented 17 all its arts, 
nothing in the boundlefs progrefs of things beng 
capabie of happening ctherwile than st has adtually 
hippened In tne life of every human being there 13 
achain of caufes, generated in the lapfe of ages which 
preceded his bith, and going on in regular pro: effion 
through the whole period of his exifence, 1n confe- 
quence of which it was imnoftible for him to act in 
any inftance otherwife than he has ated. 
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_-f2 entrar} of this having been the conception 
ef tc o.1s of meplind iuall ages, and the ideas of 
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D7gency ard accident having perpetually obtruded 
tieme.tes, the etablifhed langurce of morahty has 
been urirerfaily tun@tured wien th:s error [t wall 
tierefore be of no trivial importance to enguire how 
muc' cf tius Isnguage 1s founued antieiruth of things, 
and fow mica of ¥ natis expteffed by itis purely ima- 
Qluary Aceurzsey of language 1s the andifpenfable 
prcrsqainte cf foind Knowledge, and witkour atten- 
tron. to that fibye¢t wecin never alcertain the extent 
ans wpporiance cf the confequer.ces of neceffity. 

Frf Jenit appears, that, a the emphatical and 
refined fenfe in which the word has fometimes been 
ufed, there 1s no fuch thing as adtson. Man is in 
nocafe, fintly fpeaking, the beginner of any event 
or feries of events that takes place in the univerie, 
Lat only the vehicle through which ceitain caufes 
eperate, which caufes, if he were fuppofed not to ex- 
it, vould ceafe ta operate Acton however, in its 
rior2 uimtie and obstous fenfe, is fuficiently real, and 
exsifs eqen ly both in mind andin matter. Whena 
bell ucon a biiliard-beard 1s ftruck by the mace, and 
2fterncrds impinges upon a feccnd ball, the ballv huh 
was & ft im metron 15 fardto a& upon the fecond, 
tictga it operate in the flricte% conformity to tre 
imprefion it received, and the motion it Communic tes 
Le precifely determined by te circumftances of the | 
caf: kxaétly fimilar to this, upon the prirciples el- 
teaa\ explained, are the a€tions of the human mind 
Ifina is areal caufe, an indifpenfable link 1n the great 
ebzin cf tne univerfe , but not, 2s has fometimes been 
fuppofed, a caufe of that paramount defcription, as to 
foperfede all neceflues, and be itfelf fubject to no 
laws and methods of operation Upon the hypothefis 
ofa God, itis not the choice, apprehenfion or judg- 
ment of that being, fo properly as the truth which was 
the foundation of that judgment, that hes been the 
fource of all contingent and particular exiftences. Hu 
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exifience, if neceffary, was neceflary only as the fen- 
fortum of truth and the mediu of its operation. 

Is this view of things incompatible with the exif 
tence of virtue? 

If by virtue we under2and the operation of an in- 
telligent being in the exercife of an optional power, 
fothat under the fame precife circumftances it might 
or mignt not have taken place, undoubtedly it will an- 
nihilate it 

But the doétiine of necefity does not overturn the 
nature of tings. Happinefs and mifery, wifdom and 
error wall ftill be diftinét from each other, and there 
will fill be a conneétion between them Wherever 
there 1s diftirGion there 1s ground for preference and 
defire, or on the contrary tor negle&t and averfion. 
Happinefs and wifdom will be objects worthy to be 
defired, mifery and error woithy tobe difhked If 
therefoie by virtue we mean that principle which af- 
ferts the preference of the former over tne latter, 1ts 
reality will remain undiminifhed by the dodrine of 
neceflity. 

Virtue, if we would reafon accurately, fhould per- 
haps be confidered by us in the firft inftance objec- 
tively, rather than as modifying any particular be- 
ings*. Wirtuous conduét, is conduét propofing to 
itfelfa certain end- by ats tendency to aniwer that end 
its value and purity are to be tried Its purpofe is 
the production of happinefs, and the aptitude or in- 
aptitude of particular beings in this refpeét, will de- 
cide their importance in the feale of exiftence This 
aptitude is ufually termed capacity or power. Now 
power inthe fenfe of the hypothefis of liberty is alto- 
gether chimercal But power 1n the fenfe in which it 
is fometimes affirmed of inanimate fubftances, is equal- 
ly true of thofe which are animate A candleftick has 
the power or capacity of retaining a candle ina per. 
pendicular direGion A kmile has a Capacity of cute. 
Stored Soht Ged sen hos. gle Se wns 
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tiig In the fame manner a human being has a capr- 
evry of walking though it may be no more true of 
‘him, than of the inanimate fubftance, that he has an 
option te exercife or not to exercife that capacity, 
gain, there are different degrees as well as different 
ciafles of capacity. One knifeis better adapted for 
the purpofes of cutting than another_ 

‘Tnere are two coniiderations relitive to any parti- 
cular being, that generate approbation, and this whe- 
ther the being be poffeffed of confcionfnefs or no. 
The‘e confiderations are capacity and the application of 
capacity. Weapprove ofa fharp knife rather than a 
biant one, becaufe its capacity 1s greater We ap. 
prose of its being enployed in carving food, rather 
tnan in maiming men or other animals, becaufe that 
application of its capacity 1s preferaple. Fut all ap- 
probation or preference is relative to utility or ge- 

eral gcod. .\ knife 1s as capable as a man of beinc 
emplo:ed in parpofes of utilsty, and the one 1s no 
taore free tian the other as toizs employment The 
mode in whicha snife 1s made fubfervient to theic 
parpofesis by materialimpulfe. The modein which 
@ m7nis made fubfersient is by inducement and pu- 
fuafion But both are equa'ly the affair of neceffity. 
The man difters from the knife, asthe sron candlefick 
aiffers from the brafs one, he has one more way of 
being aded upon Tis aditional way inmanis no- 
tive, in tne candie tick is magneti{m. 

Virtue 15 a term which bas been appropriated to 
defc.ibe tue effects produced by mien under the in‘lu- 
ence of motives in promoting the gene.al good it 
defernbes the applicitioa of fentient and human capc- 
city, and not the appliciu.on of capicity in inanimate 
fubitances. The + ord, thus explained, 18 to be ccn- 
fidered as rather fimilar to grammatical diflinction 
tnanto real and philofophical difrerence ‘Thus i 
Lrt a b.2. is gerd as affirned of a main, bona is goed as 
eitrmed of awomen = Inthe faire manner we cen aj 
exit, conceiye Of the capacity of an inanimate as of 
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an animate fubftance being applied to the generat 
good, and as accurately defcribe the beft poflible 
application of the one as of the other. The end, 
that upon which the application depends for its va- 
lue, is the fame in bothinftances But wecall the 
latter virtue and duty, and not the former.~ Thefe 
words may in a popular fenfe be confidered as either 
mafculine 01 feminine, but never neuter. The,ex- 
iftence of yirtue therefore, 1f by this term we mean 
the real and eternal difference between virtue and 
vice, the importance of a virtuous character, and 
the approbation that 1s due to it, is not annihilated 
by the doctrine of necefiity, but rather illuftrated 
and confirmed : 

But, 1f the dottrine of neceffity do not annihilate 
viiiue, it tends to introduce a great change into our 
ideas refpecting it According to tnis doctrine it 
will be abfurd for a man to fay, «* I wall exert my- 
felf,’? “* Twill take care to remember,’? or even 
** Twill do this.” All thefe expreffions amply as 
if man were or could be fometning elfe than wnat 
motives make him. Man 1s 1n reality a_paffive, 
and notan active being In another fenfe however 
he is iufiiciently capable of exertion The opera- 
tions of his mind may be laborious, lke thofe of the 
wheel of a heavy machine in afcending a hill, ma 
even tend to Wear out the fubftance of the fhell in 
which it acts, without in the fmalleft degree im- 
peaching its paflive charadter If we were con- 
ftantly aware of this, our minds would not glow lefs 
ardently with the love of truth, jattice, happinefs 
and mankind. We fhould have a firmnefs and fim- 
plicity in our conduct, not wafting itfelf in fraitlefs 
ftruggles and regrets, not hurried along with anfan- 
tine impatience, but feeing a&ions with their con- 
fequences, and calmly and untefery edly given up to 


the influence of thofe comprehenfive views which 
this doctrine infpises, 
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As to our conduct towards others in inftances 
where We were concerned to impro.e and meliorate 
their minds, we fhoald addrefs our reprefentations 
ard rer.onitrances to them with double confidence 
Tie belieser in free wall cen expofulcte with or 
correct his pepil with faint and uncertain hopes, 
conicioas that the cleareft exnioition of truth 1s im- 
petent, When brought into contett with the unhear- 
tppend indufciplinable faculty of wail, or in reality, 
if he Were confiftenr, fecure that 1t could produce 
no effect. The neceffirian on the contrary em- 
pioys real antecedents, end hrs a might te expeét 
real effects 

Bat, though he would reprefent, he would not ex- 
hort, for thisis aterm w.thouta meaning He would 
fagget mictives to the mind, but ne Would not call 
upon it to comply, asif it had a power to comply or 
hottocomply Elis oFce v ould coafilt of two parts, 
ine exi.c.uicn cf motives to the purfuzt of a certam 
€24, ond cae deline-ticn of the e2fict and molt eftec- 
taal wav of attaining (nat end 

There is no beter f{c'leme for enabling us to per- 
cere ho~ far an: idea that has been coanected with 
the Fvpsthe?s of liberty hasa real foundation, than 
tO treniate tne afual mode of eapreffing it into the 
lanzucge of necefity Suppofe the idea of exnorta- 
t.on, fo tracflated to flaud tnas ‘* To enable any 
e-cainents Ima fugegefito you to make a fustable 
lagreriv?, at is necedary that they fhould be fairly 
coniacved. I proceed therefore to evinee to you 
the importance of attention, knowing, that, if I 
can make tr.s importance fuficiently manifeft, ¢t- 
tent on will inevitebly follow ?* 1 fhoald furely be 
fr oetter employed in e-for.ing anectly the truth I 
am ¢2irous toimocrefs, than in nearing r.courfe to tris 
ei-estous mouse of treating cttcntic1 as if it were 2 


f2oa-a-2 fuczin’. Attention s ii in realicy always be 


proporucnate to our apprehcafion of tne importance. 
of tue feb,e.t befo.e us, 
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At fir {gat it may appear as if, tne moment I was 
{atisfied that exertion on my part was no better than 
a fi@ion, and that I was the pafivesmftrument of 
caufes exterior to invfelf, I fhould become indifferent 
to the objects which had Lutherto interefted me the moft 
deeply, and lofc all that infiexible perfeverance, 
which feems infeparable from great undertakings. 
But this cannot be the true ftcrte of thecafe The 
moie I refign my‘elf to the influence ef truth, the 
cleare: wil] be my perception of it. The lefs I am 
inteyrupted by quettions of liberty and caprice, of 
attention and indgicnce, the mote uniform will be my 
conitancy, iNothing could be more unreafonable than 
that the fenturent of necefity fhould produce 1n me 
a fpnit of ncutralitv and indifference The more 
certain 1s the connection between effects ard caufes, 
the more chearfulnefs fould I feel an yielding to pain- 
ful and laborsous employments 

It is common for men ampreffed with the opinion 
of fiee will, to entertain refentment, indignation 
aad anger aguinft thefe who full into the commie 
fion of vice. How much of thefe feelings as juft, 
and how much erroneous? he difference between 
vutue and vice will equally remain upon the oppofite 
hy; othelis Vice therefore muft be an object of 
reyeGion and virtue of preference; the one mut 

@ epproved and the othe: difapproved But our 
difapprobaticn of vice will be of the fame dature as 
our difapprobetion of en infe@icus diflemper 

One of the re¢fons why we are accuftomed to re- 
gard the murdeier with more acute feelings of dif- 
pleafure than the knife he employs, is that we fird 
more dangcrous property, and greater caufe for 
apprehenfion, in the one than in the other. The 

nifs 1s only accidentally an objet of terror, but 
againit the muiderer we can never be enough upor 
our guard In the fame manner we regard | 


; }€ mid- 
dle of a bufy ftreet with lefs complacency as a place 


for walking than the fide, and the ridge of a houfe 
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With more averiion than either. Indepeadently there. 
fore of the idea of freedom, mankind in general 
find in the enormoufly vicious a fulitcreut mutive of 
appiehenfion and dupleafure With the addition 
of that idea it ts no wonder that they should be 
prompted to fentiments of the moft intemperate ab. 
hotrence 

Thee fentiments obvioufly lead to the prevailing 
corceptions on the fubject of punifhment The 
doctrine of necefity would teach us to clafS punith- 

ectin tne lift of tne means we poffeis of imdu- 
encing tre humen mind, and may induce us to en- 
q-17€ into its utlizy as an imitrument for reforming 
error. Tne more the human. mind-can be fhewn 
to be under the influence of motive, the more cer- 
tain it 1s trat punifhment will produce a great antl 
unequivocal effect But the dottrine of nece‘lity 
Wail teach is to leok upon punifhment with no com- 
placence, end et all times to prefer the moft direc 
rmeansof ewounteripg error, tue developement of 
trath, Whenever panifhment is employed under this 
fvfem, it wi be employed, not for any intiinfic re- 
commendation it poffeiiis, but only as it thall appear 
to conduce to general uulrty 

On the coitrary it 1s uiuaidly imagined, that, in 
G>pen.eutly of tne fuppofed utality of punifhment, 
there is proper defert inthe criminal, a certain fit- 
refs 11 t-e n_ture of tings tiat renders pain tne fui.- 
2b.e concoritantof vice Itis therefore frequently 
faa, tratatis not enoug that a murderer fhould 
be trap,po-ted to a defert .flind, wheie there fhould 
te ro darger that his ma‘ignant propenfities fhould 
eve. ayain nave opportuniry to aét, but that it 1s 
alto rie it the indigration of mankind againft him 
fhould exprefs itfelf in the infiiétion of tome actual 
igrom.ry and pan. On the contrary, under the 
{;fer of neceuity the terms, guilt, crime, defeit 
ard accoantabienefs, in the abdract and general fenfe 
in whica they hase fometimes been applied, have 
no piece. 
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Correlative to the feelings of refentment, indig- 
mation and anger againft the offences of others, are 
thofe of repentance, contrition and forrow for our 
own As long as we admit of an effential difference 
between yirtue and vice, no doubt all erroneous 
conduct whether of ourtelves or others will be re- 
garded witn difapprobation But at wall in both 
cafes be confidered, under the fyftem of neceffity, 
asalink inthe great chain of events which could 
not have been otherwife than itis. We fhall there- 
fore no more be difpofed to repent of our own 
faults, than of the f.ults of others. It will he pro- 
per to view tnem both as actions, injurious to the 
public good, and the repetition of which 1s to be 
deprecated Amuidift our prefent imperfections 1t 
will perhaps be ufeful to recollect what 1s the error 
by whicn we are mott eafily feduced But in pro” 
portion ds our views extend, we fhall find motives 
fufficient to the practice of virtue, without a partial 
1etrofpect to ourfelves, or a recollection of our own 
propenfities and habits. 

In the ideas annexed to the words refentment and 
lepentance theie 1s fome mixture of true ‘judgment 
and a found conception of the nature of things. 
There 1s perhaps iti! more juftwe in the notions 
conveyed by praife and blame, though thefe alfo 
have been vitiated and diftorted by the hypothefis 
of liberty When I fpeak of a beautiful lend{cape 
or an agreeable fenfation, I employ the language of 
pancgyric I employ it fill more emplatically, 
when 1} ipeak of a good action, becaufe I am cenfeious 
that the panepyric to Whicil itis yutiy entitled has a 
tendency to procure a repetition of {uch actions, 
fai as ptaife implies nothing more than this, 
fect accords vith the fev ereit philofo shy = So far as it 
implies that the man coald hive abftained fiom the 


virtuous action I applaud, it belones oaly t Be 
lufive fyflem of liberty. ooo aaicen eas 


Lo 
ie per- 
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A forther confequence of tne doftrine of neceffity 1, 
its tendency to mzke us furvey all events with a tran- 
guil and placid temper, and approve and d.fapprove 
without impeachment to oar felf-poflefiion It 1s true, 
tiate«ents may be contingent asto any knowledge 
we pofieis refpecting them, however certain they are 
1ntremielves. Thus the advocate of liberty knows 
that his reldtion was either lof or faved in the great 
form that happened two months ago , he regards this 
event as pat and certain, and yet he does not fail to be 
anxious aboutit. Bet it 1s not lefs true, that all 
anxiety and perturbation umply an amperfedt fenfe of 
contingency, anda feeling as 1four efforts could make 
fome ai*eraticnin tacevent. When the perfon recol- 
le&tis witiclearnefs that the evert is over, his mind 
grons co pofed , but prefentiy he feels as if it were 
‘in the poner of God or manto alter it, and his dif- 
trefstsreacaed All taatis more than this is the im- 
paticice of curiofity , but philofophy and reafon have 
ani ev.dent tendency to prevent a ufelefs curiofity from 
difturbing oer peace He therefore who regards all 
thrags pai, prefent and to come as lin‘s of an ina:fio- 
lab’e chain. wil, as often as he recolleéts this com- 
prehenfive ve v, be fuperior to the tumalt of pation, 
and will rede upcn tae moral concerns of mankind 
with toe fame clearnefs of perception, the fame 
unziterable firmnefs of judgment, and the fame tran- 
quility, as we are accuitomed to do upon the trutl.s of 
geomnet'y 

It¢ wouid de cf arfn.te unportance to the caufe of 
fence auc ‘irtue to exp.cis ourfelves upon all occa- 
1936 ji tul ee aes OL nectidtyee Lnencontiry. lon- 
perreius.y intruding, and it 1s dimicult tu 
9 f2ntcrees upon any topic connected with 
mon 210 wit.oatit LT e eapreions of both 
“O° 1¢.25, re. m. :64 .14..02atricdose, co* fulion, jut 
@s the ovlizfof both hy potaefec, nowever incompati- 
2, vill bo foend to exit 1a ell unipfracted minds. 
T.2 reformation of which I (peak woald probably be 
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found exceedingly praéucable in itfelf, though, fuch 
1s the fubtlety of error, that we fhould at firft find fe- 
veral revifals and much laborious ftudy neceflary be- 
fore 1t could be perfectly weeded out ‘This muft be 
the author’s apology for not having attempted 1n the 
prefent work what he recommends to others. 
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thovght avould ctheravife be a f perfurt,—frum the 
eftablisved princeples of reafoning from effe'ts to caufis. 
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motion may Ci—1, rvolintary—2 xniattended wsth 
confers tfite{s—The rind caruet have mose tran one 
thought at any one tine —ObpeSicy to the affertion 
from the cafe of complex idcac—fic% caricas mental 
oper ateons—as comparifon— ari ebenfion —R tpidety of 
the Jucceffion of ideas — Applic tion —Dus atesy uitafts - 
ed by conferoufuefs —3. A deftimt thought to each motion 
may be unnecefay—opparent from the complerety of 

Jinfible impr efions —The mind always thinks —Conel v- 
fron —Lhe theory applied to the phercmnton of walkin 
—10 the errculat.cn of the b.ord — Of motroa tn veunT 
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HE do&rire of necefity being admitted, it 

follows that the theory of the luman mind 35 
properly, like the theory ofevery othcr fertes of events 
with which we are acquainted, a fyftem of mechani{m . 
undettanding by mechanifm nothing more than a re. 
gular connection of phenorena witaout ny urcer- 
tumty of event, fo that every acidert requircs a {pze 
Cuic caufe, and coald be no otherwve in any refpet 
than as the caufe dezerrined 2t to be, 


NV Ofer! Dq 
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Bat there are two forts of mechanifm capable of 
being applied to the folution of this cafe, one which 
}zs forits medium only matter and met.on, the other 
wich has for its medium thought. Which of thefe 
is to be regarded 23 moft probable ? 

-iccording to the Frft we may conceive the human 
body to be fo confiszuted as to be fufteptrble of vibra- 
tions, 2n tne fame manner as the ftrings of a mufical 
initrument Thefe vibrations, having begun upon 
the fu-face of the body, are conveyed to the brain, 
znd, 11 2 manrer thatis equaliy the refult of conftruc- 
tion, prucace a fecond fet of vibrations beg.nning in 
the brain, and conveyed to the different organs or 
renoersof the poay Thusit may befuppofed, that 
a piece of 1ronconfiderably heated 15 applied to the 
body of aaufent, and that the report of the irritation 
and {eparazt cn of parts being conveyed to the biain, 
vents fe.fegza.aina forilland p.ercing ery ittoin 
this risvrer tet 3 e are apt to imagine certain coavul- 
five and fpafmodic afztuons to take place in the body. 
Tne ca.e, as nere defcribed, 1s fimilar to that of tne 
beg of a p_ir of bagpipes, which, being prefled ina 
cert-in manner, utters a gioan, without any thing 
mi~2 being neceffary to eccount for this phenomenen, 
tacn the keownla's of matter and motion. Let us 
add to tneie y.b-aiions a fytem of affuciations to be 
ezrried cn b traces to be made upon the medu'lay 
fabZ-nce of t'2 orain, by means of which paft and 
pre‘cntiumpre os ere ccareced according to certain 
laws, ast 2triczs u2ppen to approich 1 run into each 
piner, and we nue t.cn a complete {cheme for ac- 
coarting .B 2 certa.n \ a for all the phenomena of hu- 
men2 ion Iti. tobe obterved that, according to 
tnis fifiem, mind or perception 1s altogether ur- 
rerefary to explain the appearances It might for 
ocier recrons Le defirable or wife, in the author of the 
unive-‘e for example, to introducea thinking fubit a 
ora po. er of perception as a fpectator of the proceis 
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But this percipient power 1s altogether neutral, hay- 
ing no concern either as a medium or otherwifeipr pro- 
ducing the events* 

The fecond fyitem, which reprefents thought as the 
medium of operation, 1s not lefs afyfem of mechanifm 
according to the dodtrine of neceffity, but it is a me- 
chanilm of a totally ditferent kind 

There are vaiious reafons calculated to perfuade us 
that this Jaft hypothefis 1s the moft probable. No 
riconfiderable argurrent may be derived from the 
fingular and important nature of that propeity of hu- 
man beings, which we term thought, which it ts 
furely fomewhat violent to Arixe out of our fyftem as 
a mere fuperfluity. 

A fecond reafon ftill more decifive than the former, 
arifés from the conftuncy with whith thought in an- 
numerable inftances accompanies the functions of this 
mecnanifn Now this confancy of conjunction has 
been ‘hown to be the only cround we have 1n any 
unagnable fubject for inferring necefiary conneétion, 
or tnat fpec.cs of relation wiuch exifls between caufe 
and efrect + We cannot therefere reject the princivle 
which {uppofes thoughtto have an effiaent fhare in the 
mechanifm of min, but upon grotnds that would vi- 
trate all ogi reafon.ngs from efe“ts to caufes 


a IR a Oa 
* Lhe above wil be furd ro be 0 tole uy accurate de- 
Sfertption Of i138 hyp. thefts of the ceded: ated Fay “fey sfiwas 
unueceffar) to gaste bis words, asat wes be fer errr to 
the put pofe of the pr ofert ava,’ 19 e1ter tno a Ufetetien cf 
any indev. tal writes — T'52 fe & rent of tidet cy, 22 have 
img pointed out the neeefir cor Bae ofthe phe romena of 
iad, ond foewrile pra -colelry cf red.ce zits drnerent 
operattons to a fomple princep., casot Le tao he oly ap- 
plaud.d The reafoninesofile préfent chabter, ; if uf, 
may be coufire id as gruins farther fabsl.ty t. hes prines- 


pat doisiae, by freee it fiom the S hen of meteriral 
antometifin with which it was er: 


t Shep, VI eeyarrly clozged. 
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my be objected, ** that, though tnis contiguity 
ef eve-t argues neceflary conneiior, yet the con- 
rechion may ve exaCtly the reverfe of what 1s here 
feted, mction being in all inftances the cafe, and 
30 ~ght never eny thing more than an effet”? But 


cert.e univerfe, in which each event appears to be 


“hee ithas juft appeared that this ignorance 1s by 
2 means peculiar to the fubject before us. We are 
usiverfally unable to perce ve the ground of neceflary 
corneGion #. : 

Ti being then fufaciently clear that there are co- 
ent reafons to perfuade us, that thought is the me- 
1am tarcugh whic the motions of the animal fyftem 
ve generally carmed on, let us proceed to confider 
v hatis the nature of tio’e thoughts by which the limbs 
and creansof our bodyare fetinmotion. It wall then 
Provably be found, that the difficulties which have 
ciocged the imteiie€iual hypothkefis, are principally 


awe ~~ 
o 


founded 1a erroneous not:ons derived from the fyftem 
of ib2:ty, asif there were any effential difference be- 
tween thofe thoughts which are the medium of gene- 
rating motion, and thoughts 1n general 

Firft, thought may be the fource of animal motion, 
without partaking in any cegree of volition, o1 de- 
fign It ascertain that there 1s a great variety of 
motions in the animal fyftem, which are in every 
view of the fubje& involuntary +. Such, for exam- 
ple, are the cries of an infant, when 1t 1s firft 1m- 
prejed with the fenfation of pain. In the firit 
Taotions of the animal fyftem, nothing of any fort 


—* Cdos, VII “4 Book £, Chap Vv. 
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could poffibly be ,forefeen, and tl.erefore nothing of 
any fort could be intended Yet thefe motions have 
fenfation or thought for their conftant concomitant 5 
and therefore all the arguments which have been al- 
ready alleged, 1emain in full foice, to prove that 
thought is the medium of their produétion 

Nor will this appear extraordinary, 1f we confider 
the, nature of volition itfelf, In volition, 1f the doc- 
trine of neceflity be true, the minds altogether paf- 
five Two ideas prefent themfelves in fome way con- 
ne€fed with each other, and a perception of prefer- 
ablenefy neceffarily follows An object haying certain 
defirable qualities, 1s peiceived to be within my reach ; 
and my hand 1s neceffarily ftretched out with an inten- 
tron to obtain it Ifa perception of preference or de- 
firablenefs irrefiftibly lead to animal motion, why 
may not the mere perception of pain? All that the ad- 
verfary of automatifm is concerned to maintain is, 
that thought is an effential link in the chain ; and that, 
the moment it is taken away, the links that were be- 
fore have no longer any tendency to produce motion 
in the links that were after.—It 1s poflible that, asa 


numerous clafs of motions have their conftant originin - 


thought, fo there may be no thoughts altogether unat- 
tended with motion. 3 

Secondly, thought may be the fource of animal 
motion, and at the fame’time be unattended with con. 
fcioufnefs Thisis undoubtedly a diftinétion of con- 
fiderable refinement, depending upon the precife 
meaning of words, and, if any perfon fhould choofe 
to exprefs himfelf differently on the fubjeét, it would 
be ufelefs cbftinately to difpute that difference with 
him By the confe.oufnefs which accompanies any 
thought there feems to be fomething implied diftinét 
from the tought itfelf Confcionfnefs 1s afort of fup- 
plementary refle@son, by which the mind not only 
has the thought, but adverts to ats own fituation andi 
cbferves that it has st. Confe.cafnefs therefore, how- 
evel nice the diftinétion, feems to be a fecond thought, 

ao 
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In order to afcertain whether every thought be at- 
tended with confctoufnefs, xt may be proper to con. 
fider whether the mind can ever have more than one 
thoaght at any one time Now this feems altogether 
toatrary tothe very nature of mind My prefent 
thought ts that to which my prefent attention 1s yield- 
ed, butI cannot attend to feveral things at once, 
‘Tnis affertion appears to be of the nature ofan in- 
tuiti-e axiom , and experience is perpetually remind. 
ingus of itstruth. In comparing two objects, we 
frequert'y endeavour, asit were, to draw them together 
in the mind, bat we feem obliged to pals fucceffively 
from the one to the other 

Bat, thoughit be intuitively true, that we can at. 
tend to but one thing, or, in other words, have but one 
thougnt, at one time, and though intuitive and felf- 
evident propofitions do not, properly fpeaking, admit 
ef being fupported by argument, yet there 1s a colla- 
teral confideration, fomething in the nature of an ar- 
gurent, that may be adduced in fapport of this pro- 
peation [tis at prefent generaily adm.tted by all ac- 
curate reafoners upon the nature of the humin mind, 
t--t..s whole internal hiftory may be traced to ore 
ungi2 principle, affoc.ation There are but two w-ys 
in wh ciathought can beexcited in rhe mind, firit, by 
external imprefl‘on, fecondly, by tle property, whic 
on2 thought exitting in the mind 1s found to have, 
of introd.cing 2 fecond thanght through the m2ins 
of rore tink of connedicn between them, Thuis be- 
ire premuted, let us fuppofe a given mind to have two 
izecsat the faretime I} cre can bé no reafon why 
exthor of trefe idezs fhould prove ungenerative, or 
wo tae tso ideas the: are mot props: to bring afte: 
sem Hould not cocv:2 as well ay thei prede-effors 
Let t'e fame procefs be repeated indefinitely We 
have tren two traias of ram'zing exadily contemporray 
inthe fame mind Very cumous quetions will here 
auie Have they ary communication? Do they How 
feprratel:, or occ.fionally crofs and interrapt ¢a 
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ether > Can any reefon be given why one of them 
fhould not relate to the doétrine of fluxions and the 
other to the drama? in other words, why the fame 
man fhould not at the fame trme be both Newton and 
Shakefpeare ? Why may not one of thefe coexifting 
trains be of a joyful, and the other of a forrow ful 
tenour ? There1s no abfurdity that may not be fup- 
ported upon the affumption of this principle In fact 
we have no other conception of identity as 1t relates 
to the human mind, than that ofa fingle idea, fuper- 
fideable by external impreffion, or regularly lead- 
ing on, by means of vasious connections, to an 1n- 
definite train of ideas in uninterrupted fucceffion. 

But this principle, though apparently fupported 
both by reafon and intuition, 1s not unattended with 
dihculties, The firft 1s that which arifes from the 
cafe of complex ideas This wiil beft be appre- 
hended if we exa-une it as it relates to vifible ob- 
jes. © Let us fuppofe that Im at prefent em- 
ployedin theadl of reading f appear to teke in 
whole v oids and indeed clufters ot words bya fingle 
act ofthe mind. But lec it be granted for a momcnt 
tat 1 fee each letter fuccefiively“ Yet each letter 3 
made up of parts the letter D for example of a 
right lineand acurve, and each of thefe lines of tne 
fucceTive addition or fluxion of points I[f I con- 
fider the line as a whole, yet ats extenfion 1s one 
thing, and its terminutions another I could not fee 
the letter, 1f the black Ime that defcribes it, and 
the white furfice that bounds it, were mot each of 
them in the view of my ofgan There muit there- 
fore, asit fhould fee, upon the hypothefis above 
t-ted, be an inimite fucceffion of ideas in tae mind, 
before it could apprehend the fimpleit objects with 
which we are converfant. But we have no fecling 
of any fuch thing, but rather of the precife contrary. 
Troutaids of human beings go out of the world, 
Without ever apprehending that lines are compofed 
af the addition er duxion of points, An hypothefis, 
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tnatisin direct oppofition to fo many apparent facts, 
muft have a tery uncommon portion of evidence to 
fuftain it, 1f indeed it can be fuitained ” 

The true anfwer to this objection feems to be the 
following. The mind can apprehend only a fingle 
idea at once, but that idea needs not be a fimple idea 
The mind can apprehend two or more objets at a 
firgle effort, but 1t cannot apprehend them as two. 
There teems no fUfficient rearon to dery that all 
Safe objects which are painted at once upon tie 
retina of the eye, produce a joint and fimultaneous 
imprefion upon the mind. bat they are not im- 
mediately conceived by the mind as many, butas 
Ou tne recolle&tion may occar that tney are made 
ap of parts, but thefe parts cannot be confidered by 
u: othervife than fucceffively The refolution of 
coiects into their fimple elements, is an operation 
of fcrerce and improvement, but it 1s altogether 
foreign toacarfiftardone..al conceptions In ell 
cafes the opercuions of our underfanding are ratnei 
2raly t-cal toon dyntretic._| rather thofe of. refoiution 
tizn compefiton We donot begin with the fuc- 
cefive perception of elerentary parts till we hove 
obtained anideacf a whole, but, beginning with a 
wicle, are capable of reducing it intovits elements. 

a fecond didenity is of a much fubtler nature It 
con itsan tre feevaung *‘ ampofibuity cf performing 
a7) mental operation 1uch as compsrifon for example, 
ty hala 125 Teatuon to tho armoreideas if we hae 
v9. boli idea? p2fore us atorec, 1f one of them be 
oe ON Paw inea a af 
soexn.? ? Trecaafe cf tris ditheultv feens to jie 
inthe m.d_k2 of fuprocug watt ere is a real inter- 
vil becween the two sucess = It will perhaps be found 
Loon an accarate e,2m.n_tion, that, though we cin- 
not ove tao ideas ct O.cs, jet itis not jul to fay, 

42s per uied before the {cond begirs 
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mind 1s always full It 1s this inflant therefore that 
1s the true point of comparifon 

Ix may be objeéted, ‘* that tomparifon is rather 
a matter of retrofpect deciding between two ideas 
tnit have been completely apprehended, than_a per- 
ception which occurs in the middie, before the fecond 
has been obfeived.’? ‘To this objection experience 
wil perhaps be found to furnifh the true anfwer We 
find in f& that we cannot compare two objects, tillwe 
have paffed and repaffed them in the mind 

‘ Suppofing this account of the operation of the 
mind in comparifon to be admrtted, yet what fhall 
we {2} to acomplex fentence contauling twenty ideas, 
the fenfe of which I fully apprehend at a fingle hear- 
ing, nay, even in fome cafes by the time one half of 
1t his been uttered *”” 

The mere tak of underftanding what 1s affirmed 
to us, is of a very different nature from that of com- 
pu.fon, or any other fpecies of judgment that 1s to 
be formed concerning this affiumation Whena num- 
ber of ideas aie prefented in a train, though in one“ 
fenfe there be variety, yet in another there 1s unity. 
Fie, there 1s the umty of uninterrupted fucceflion, 
the perennial flow as of a fream, where the drop 1n- 
deed that fucceeds is numerically diftin@ from that 
which wert before, but there 1s no ceffation Second- 
ly, .here is the unity of method The mind appre- 
hends, as the difcourfe proceeds, a ftriét aifocsation, 
froma fimularity or fome other fource, between each 
idea as it follo vs 1a the procefs, and that which went 
before 1t 

The faculty of underftanding the different parts 
ofa difcourfe in their connection with each other, 
firple as 1t appears, 1s 1n reality of gradual and flow 
acguifition We are by various caufes excluded from 
aminute obfervation of the progrefs of the infant 
mind, and therefore donot readily conceive by how 
imperceptible advances it arrives at a quicknefs of ap- 
p-erenfion rlatuve to the fimpleft fentences. But we 
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more eafily remark its fabfeguent improvetrent, and 
perce: e how long ir 1s hefore it can apprehend a dif. 
cours of ceniiderable length, or a fentence of great 
adfracion 

Notrirgis more certain than the pofibility of my 
perceiving the fort of relation that caifls between the 
c.irerent parts ef a methodical arfcou'fe, for exam- 
pc, Mr Burke s Speech upon Oecoromical Reform, 
trough it be unpoflible for me after tie fevereit at- 
tention to conicer the feveral parts otherwife then 
fuccefivels Iheve a Intent feeing of this relation 
as tie d.icuurfe proceeds bat I carnotg..e a firm 
Juagment refpecting it ctrerwile than b, retrofpeé 
it mav however be iufpected thet, c.enin the cate of 
{mpte apprehenfion, an accu-ate attention to the 
operations of tie mind woald fhow, that we fearcels 
im ans in‘fance hear arvgle fenterce, witnout return- 
ingigaii end ¢gaim upon tne ileps cf the freaker, 
ana dravrg move clofely 1 our minds the preced 
ixg men bers of :1, period, betor2 he arrives at its 
Couciufion; trough even t's exertion of mird, iubtle 
asitis, benot of itfelf theagnt {.Acsent to authorife 
us to give 2 1ude.neat of the x noe 

Fut, 1 the principle here ftated be true, how in- 
finite:y rap.d mut be tie iuceMion of ideas? While 
I ata ipeaking ro two idess are in my mind at the 
fune time, and yet with v hat fecilits dol pafs from 
one to anotner~ If my difcourfe be argementative, 
tow often do I pafs in re..ew the topics of wnich it 
coms@s before | utter trem, ana even watie I am 
foeaking, continue t*e rev.ew at intervals without 
prod.c ng ary patie in my difcoarfe ? How many 
other feniations are experienced by me_daring this 
period, withcut fo muca as inmteriupting, that 1s, 
without mater.ally diverting the train of my ideas? 
Mx eve fucce vely remarks a thoufand objects that 
prefeat therfelies My mind wanders tothe diferent 
parts cf my body, and receives a fenfation from the 
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lean, from the pinching of a fhos, from a finging in 
my ear, a pain in my head, or an irritation of the 
breaft. When thefe moft perceptibly occur, my 
mind paffes from one to another, without feeling the 
minuteft obftacle, or being in any degree diltracted 
by their multipneity. From uus curfory view of the 
fubject 1t appears that we have a muititude of different 
fucceflive perceptions in evely moment of our exif- 
tence * —To return. 

Confcioufnefs, as it has been above defined, ap- 
pears to be one of the depaitments of memory. 
Now the nature of memory, fo far as it relates to 
the fubje&t of which we are treating, 1s ex-eedingly 
obvious An infinite number of thoaghts pafied 
through my mind in the Jaft five minutes of my ex- 
tilence. How maay of them am I now able to re- 
collect? How many of them fhall I recollect te- 
morrow? One impreffion after another 3s perpe- 
tually effacing from this intellectual regifter Some 
of them may with great attention and effort be re- 
vived , others obtrude themfelves uncalled for ; 
anda third foit are pernaps out of the reach of any 
po ver of thought to reproduce, as having never left 
their traces benind them fora moment. If the memory 
be capable of fo many variationsand degrees of in- 
enfity, may there not be fome cafes with which it 
never connects atfelf ? If the fuccefion of thoughts be 
fo inexpieflibly rapid, may they not pafs over fome 


topics with fo delicate @ touch, as to elude the fup- 
plement of conf1oulnefs ? 


yl 

* Az atiempt bas lesn made to ca'culate these, but 
there rs vo reafon to believe that the calculation cefereves 
to be confidered os a flandard of truth  Senfatrons leave 
ther unczes behind them, fime for a lerge- and Sime for 
@ footer time, fo that. in two d ferent m/Bances, the 
calculation 15 1 ont cafe eight, and in ancther Py oe 
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Tt feems to be confcioufnefs, rather than the fuc. 
ceTion of ideas, that meafures time to the mind The 
{cccefion ofideas 1s in all cafes exceedingly rapid, and 
itis by no means Clear that itcan be accelerated We 
find it impracticable in the experiment to retain any 
idea in our mind unvaried for any perceptible dura- 
tion. Continual flux appears to take place in every 
partof the univerfe. Thougnt, like matter, may be 
faid, ina praGical fenfe, to be infimuely divifible, 
Yet time feems to our apprehenfion to flaw now witha 
precipitated and now witha tardy courfe The indo- 
fent man reclines for hours in the rhade 3 and, though 
his mind be perpetually .t work, the filent progrefs of 
time.s unodier.ed Eu. wien acute pain or uneafy 
e.pectition obliges conf{etoufnels to recar with unufual 
force, the time appears in‘appertably long. Indeed 
itis a contrcd.(tionin terms to fuppufe that the fuc- 
ce [on of trouchts, where there 1s nothing that per- 
ceptib!s licy. then together, where trey totally elude 
the memory uid iaitantly vanifn, can be a meafure of 
tumetr the mind Thattcere 1s fuch a ftate of mind 
in fome cafes affumirg @ permanent form, has been {o 
much the general o,inion of mankind, that it has ob- 
tained a naz.e, and is called reverie. [tis probable 
from v hat has been faid, that thoughts of revene, 
underftancing by that appellation thoughts untranf- 
mtted to the memerj perpetually take their turn with 
cur sore exprefs and digeited thoughts, even in the 
mio.t aéti: e .cenes of our life 

L-tuy, troug’t may be the fource ofanimal motion, 
an@ vet ttere may benonced ofadsfiunct thought pro- 
avemsg ecca individual mot.on. This1s a very effen- 
tcl pointii the fubject before us. In uttering a cry 
for ex-aste the number of mufcles and articulations 
cite bel ccncerned in ti is operction 1s very great, 
sige fy tiatthe infent nasa difin& theugtt for 
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ampreffions are blended, which we reeive from eater- 
nal objefts The fenfe of feeling 1s diffufed ovei 
every part of my body, I feel the different fubftances 
that fupport me, the pen I guide, various afettions 
and petty irreguia1aties in different parts of my frame, 
nay, the very air that environs me But all thefe 
impreffions a1e abfolutely fimultaneous, and I can have 
only one perception at once. Out of thefe various 
impreffions, the moft powerful, or that which has the 
greateft advantage to folicit my attention, overcomes 
and drives out the reft , or, which not lefs" frequently 
happens, fome idea of aftocrition fug gefled by the lait 
preceding idea wholly withdraws my attention from 
every e>teinal obyeét It 35 probs b’e however that 
this pereep.onis imperceptibly modifi.d by the minia- 
ture unpiefions that accoinpiny it, ju‘tas we actually 
find that the very fame uwleas picfented to a fick man, 
take a pecaliir tinge, that 1enders them eaceedingly 
different fiom what they are inthe miud of a manin 
healtn It hs been alrcady fhown thet, though thee 
is nothing lefs fiequent than tne apprehending ofa 
fimple idea, yet every iJea however corplex, offeis 
itfelfto the mind unde: thecorception cfunity The 
blending of numerous imprefiions into one fei ception 
1s a lay of our nature, and the cuftomiry train of our 
perceptions is entirely of this denomination. After 
this manner, not only every perception 1s complicated 
by a vanety of fimultaneous imprefions, but every 
idea that now ofters itfelf to the mind, 1, modified by 
all the ideas that ever exifted an at. Stas this carcum- 
farce that conftitutes the inferfible empire of preju- 
dice , and ceufes every obyeCO, which us exhibited to 
a number of individuals, to aflume as miny forms 1a 
their mind as there are individuals who view it 
Thefe remerks furnifh us with an anfacr to tie lon 

difpated qieflion, whether the ioind always thinks? 
It appeais that unpumeratle um p.efions are perpetually 
made upon our body, and the only way in which the 
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report to tre mind, 1s in confequence of its being 
overpowcrcd by fome more cenfiderable impreffion, 
t cannot tierefore be allegec,< that, as one im- 
prefaon is found to be overpowered by another while 
we wake, the ftrongeft only of the fimultaneous im- 
prefiions furnifhing an idea to the mind, fo the whole 
fet of imultcnecus imprefions duiing fleep may be over- 
powered by fome indifpofition of the fenforium, and en- 
t rely fail of sts effect.’ For firft, thecafes arealtogether 
dferert From the explication above given, 1t appear- 
ed, that rot one of the impreflons was really loft, but 
tended, though in a very lim.ted degree, to modify the 
predominantimpreffion Secondly, nothing canbe more 
abfurd than tnis fuppofition. Sieep ought according 
to this fcheme, to ceafe of itfeif after the expiration ot 
acertzin term, but to be incapable of interruption 
from apy experurent I might make upon the fleeper, 
To what purpofe call or fhake him? This a& evinces 
my knowledge that he is ina ftate fufceptible of im- 
prefion Shall we fay, ‘* that 1¢ regaiies an amprefion 
of a certin magnitude to excite the fenforium ©’? Bur 
a clock fhall irikein the rocm and not wake him, when 
a voice of a much lower key produces that effect 
What 1s the precife degree of megnitude neceffary ° 
We aduaily find the ineffectual calls that are addieffed 
tous, as wellas various other founds, occafionally 
mixing with ovr dreams, without oar beirg awar2 
from wrence thefe new perceptionsarofe. Trust ap- 
pears that every, the mo.t minute, impreffion t!.it3s 
made u,on. our bodies in a ftate of fleep or deliquium, 
is conveyed to tre mind, however faint may be its 
effect, or however it may be overpowered and {wal- 
lowed up by otier fenfations or circumitances 
To apply thefe obfervations If a namber of 
impre* ons aéling upon the mind, mz} come to us 
fo blended as to make up one thought, or percep- 
tion, why may rot one thoucht, in cafes where she 
mind acs asa caufe, produce a vanety of motions 
It has already been fhown that tnere is no effential 
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difference between the two cafes. The mind is 
completely pailive in both. I[s there any fufficient 
reafon to fhow, that, thongh 1t be pofiible for one 
fubftance, confidered as the recipient of effects, to 
be the fubyeét of a variety of fimultancous inpreflions, 
yet it is impoftble fo: one fubftance, confidered as a 
caufe, to produce a variety of fimultaneous motions ? 
Ifit be granted that there is not, 1f the mere mod1- 
fication of a thought defigning a. motion in chief (a 
ciy, for example, or a motion of the limbs), may pro- 
duce a fecondary motion, then 1t muft perhaps f2r- 
ther be confefled pojible for that modification whic 
my firft thought produced in my fecond, to carry on 
the motion, even though the fecond thought be upon 
a Subject altogether different. 

The confequences, which feem deducible from 
this theory of mind, are fufficiently memorable. By 
fhowing the extreme fubilety and fimplicity of thought, 
it removes many of the difficulties that might other- 
wife reft upon 1ts finer and more evanefcent operations, 
If thought, in order to be the caufe of an1mal motion, 
need not have either the nature of volition, or the 
concomitant of confciouinefs, and if a fingle thought 
miy become 1 complex caufe and produce a variety of 
motions, it will then become eaceedingly dificult to 
trace 1ts operations, or to difcover any circumftances 
11 a particular inftance of animal motion, watch can 
fufnciently indicate that thought wis not the principle 
of its production, end by tuat megns fuperfede the. 
force of the general arguments adduced in the be-. 
ginning of tats chapter Hence therefa.c it appears 
that ajl tuofe motions which are obferved to exiftin 
fubftances having perception, and which are not ta 
be difcovered in fubftances of any other fpecies, may 
reafonably be fufpected to have thought, the diftin- 
guifhing peculiarity of fuch fubftances, for theircaufe, 

There are vaiious claffes of motion which wall fall 
under this definition, befide thofe already enumerated. 
An example of one of thefe claffes fuggefts itfelf in 
the phenomenon of walking An attentive obferver 
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Waa MS sive vaiacus fymptoms ca'culsted to pe. fuade 
tio, trarete 7 Sep he takes dtriag the lonzeft jour- 

wl ge8 crsdecton efthoashr Walking t9em-all 
¢ fe: Or gimalivavolistiry motion fnacnild when 
I t2 We Ky in 2rope dancer when he begins to 
ato pertctl r execnfe, the d.fin& deter- 
f iad proczang eaca ftep is fuiciently 
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ce coiurd to fay, taat a lone 
~ 3 Cf mote secon be t e refultof fo many exprefs 
G72, We, tisie fuppoled volitions leave no 
Spa Se wEnisH pes Hata rs) aniedfonable’h 
Stee cE ECSU co Wie been tin eX. 
mv’, tnough it ceafes to be the fubjed 
wesc, OWW21t5 CANtinuunce to a con- 
t'evcobts Sowing in that diredicn, 
1*2 Were taxen away, material impulfe 
TY or1the exerciiz for a moment We 
3, thes, veen our thoughts 11 a traia are 
cai. commonly earned our pace flackens, and 
tunes Out goiig for yard is wholly fufpended par- 
1.8 an any les cornon fpecies of welking, 
ah 2: tratof defending a fight of ftarrs In al- 
tre caf2.3 fil! more dincult, and accordingly 
accuitomed w'o'ly to fufpend the regular 
procrefs of .edefion dariag that operatioa 
ctver clafs of motions of a fiztl fabtler niture, 
ce recaiicr motions of the animal econcmy, 
faca as the cir.ulat.oa of the blood, and the pulft- 
t:o1 of tre noairt ire thoaght and perception the 
mdi. of thef motions * Wehavethe fame aigu- 
ment nere as in the former i1tances, conjunction 
cf e ett When thought begins, thefe motions 
zifo begin; and, when it ceafes, they are at an end. 
Tne; are therefore either the caufe or effect of 
percipiercy, or mina; but we fhall be inclined to 
emrace the latter fide of this dilemma, when we 
recolle@: that. 2 are probably acquainted with many 
infarces in which thought 1s the ummedtate cr1ufe of 
rotiozs, vaci ‘circely yield in fubtlety to thele, 
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but that, as to the origin of the faculty of thought, 
we are wholly uninformed. Add to this, that here 
are probably no motions of the animal economy, which 
we donot find it in the power of volition, and ftill 
more of our involuntary fenfattons, to haften or retard. 

Itas far from certain that the phenomenon of mo- 
tion can any where exift where there is not thought. 
Motion may be diftribated into four claffes ; the fim- 
pler motions which refult from what are called the 
effential properties of matter and the laws of impulfe; 
the more complex ones which cannot be accounted for 
by the afflumption of thefe laws, fuch as gravitation, 
elaftiity, electricity and magneti{m, the motions 
of the vegetable, and of the animal fyftems. Each of 
thefe feems farther than that which preceded it, from 
being accounted for by any thing we underfand of the 
nature of matter. 

Some light may be derived from what has been 
here advanced, upon the phenomenon of dreams. 
‘In fleep we fometimes imagine,”? for example, 
** that we read long paflages from books, or hear a 
long oration from a fpeaker. In all cafes fcenes 
and incidents pafs before us that in various ways ex- 
cite our paifions and intereft our feelings Is it pof- 
fible that thefe fhould be the unconfc1ous produdion of 
- our own minds ??? 

It has already appeared, that volition is the acci- 
dental, ani by no means the neceflary concomitant, 
even of thofe thoughts which are moit a@ive and 
efficient in the peedeeine of motion It 1s there- 
fore no more to be wondered at that the mind 
should be bufied in the compofition of books which 
it Appears to read, than that a train of thoughts of 
any other kind fhould pafs through it without a con- 
fcroufnefs of its being the author In fad we per- 
petually annex w rong and erroneous ideas to this 
phiafe, that we are the authors Thouch mind be 
a real and efficient cinfe, it is in no Cafe a firfl 
etufe, It as the mesa through which onerations - 

ie 
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are produced, Ideas f{ucceed each other 1n our 
fenforium according to certain neceffary laws. The 
moft powerful impreffion, either from without or 
within, conftantly gets the better of all its compe- 
tiors, and forcibly drives out the preceding thought, 


till it is in the fame irrefiftible manner driven out by 
tts fucceffor. 


Cd As Pug XX, 
OF SELF-LOVE AND BENEVOLEACE,. 


Queficcn flated.—Nature of voliutary a&ton—Origin, 
of benevolence Operation of habit —cf opinton — 
Reflex operation of enjoyment — Complexity of motives 
—Of malecolence —Scheme of felf-loce inccmpateble 


atcth virtue —Cenel.fon 


u i NHE jfubject of the mechanifm of the human 

mind 1s the obsious counterpart of that which 
we are now toexarine Under the former of thefe 
topics we have entered with confiderable muinutenefs 
intro the nature of our involuntary actions, the deci- 
Gen of the latter will ina great degree depend upon 
an accurate conception of fuchasareyoluntary The 
queftion of felf-love and benevolence, is a queition re- 
lacye to the feelings and ideas by which we ought 
to be governed inour intercourfe with our fellow men, 
Or, in otner words, in our moral condud. But iris 
unis erfally admitted that there can be no moral condudi, 
that we can be neither virtuous mor vicious, except in 
inttances wnere our aCions flow from intention, and 
sre cireéted by forefight, or where they might 
nave been fo direéted, and thisis the definition of 
yoicntery actions* The queftion therefore of felf- 
Jove anu penevolence is a queftion cf voluntary adtw7 
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The enquiry here propofed is the fame in effect, 
as the queftion whether we are capable of being in- 
fluenced by difinterefted confiderations. Once ad- 
mit that we are, and it will not be difputed that 1t 
is by fuch confiderations we ought to be influenced, 
in cafes. where our neighbour or the public is to be 
eminently benefited. 

This queftion has been long and eagerly contefted, 
and the mayonty of perfons who are accuftomed to 
give fome attention to fpeculations of this fort, have 
ranged themfelves on the fide of felf-love Among 
the French not a fingle writer upon the nature of the 
human mund 1s to be found, who does not with more 
or lefs explicitnefs declare for this hypothefis. 
Among ourfelves feveral authors of eminence have un- 
dertaken to fupport the practicability of difinterefted 
action*. 

One of the writers who firft contributed to ren- 
der this enquiry a fubject of general attention, was 
the duke de la Rochefoucault. He afferted the fyitem 
of felf-love in its groffeft form; and his expofition of 
it amounts to little lefs than ‘* that in every aétion of 
our lives we are directed by a calculation of perfonal 
jntereft.”” This notion has been gradually foftened 
down by his fucceflors; and the hypothefis of felf- 
love is now frequently explained to meanonly, “ that, 
as every ftate of a percipient being has init a mixture- 
of pleafure or pain, the immediate fenfation in either 
of thefe kinds 1s to be regarded as the fole, proper, 
and neceflary caufe of the fubfequent action.”? This 
flutuation among the adherents of felf-love, has had 
the effe& of making fome of the arguments with which 
thear principle has been attacked, apparently inapplica- 
ble to the neweit ftate of the queftion. Let us fee 


rn et, 
* Particulay Shaftefury, Butler, flutchefon and 
Hume Theactireand ar dentfpirit of the founders of » eli 


azn has perhaps always carried them into the liberal Dyfretts 
SeeMatr. ch. xnit, ver. 37-41. 
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whether the point may not be put upon a fimpler iffue 
than has ofually been attempted 

An unanfwerable argument for the fiftem of dif. 
intereftedne{s, us contained in a propofition fo ob- 
vious, as for its very plainnefs to be expofed to the 
rifjae of contempt, wz that the motive of ever 
voluntzry a€&ton confifts in the view prefent to the 
mind of the agent at the time of his dete:mination, 
This ts an inference which inmediately refults from 
the nature of volition Volitronis an affair of fore- 
fight ‘* No action is voluntary, any farther than 
1t is accompanied with intention and defign, and 
fows from the apprehenfion of an end to be accom. 
pluhed So farasit flowsin any degree from another 
foarce, itis mvoluntary + 7’ Butif this bea juft de- 
icription of voluntary action, thea the converfe of this 
eilertion muitaifo be true, that whateveris propofed 
b; tchemindas an end to be accomplifhed, whether it 
be hfe or death, pleafure or pain, and relate to myfelf 
er mv neighbour, has .n it ti2 true effence of a mo- 
tive.—To illuftrate this in relation to the fubje& 11 
hand 

Voluntary ation cannot exit but as the refult 
of exserience Neither defire nor averfion can have 
place til we have had a confcioufnefs of agree- 
able and difagreeable fenfations. Voluntary action 
rnplies deiire, and the 1de2 of certin means ta be 
employed for the attainment of the thing defired, 

Tne things firftdefired by every thinking being, 
will be agreeable fenfation, and the means of agrec- 
able fenf.tion. If he forefee any thing that 15 not 
apprenended to be pieafure or pain, or the mears of 
pleafure or pain, this will excite no defire, and lead to 
po voluntary action 

A d.fpofiiion to promote the benefit of anather, my 
chid, my friend, my velition, or my fellow being, 
330ne of the pahors, urderftanding by the term 
A 
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paflion, a permanentand habitual tendency towaidsa 
certain courfe of action. It is of the fame eenele. 
nature as avarice or the love of fame. The good of my 
neighbour could notin the firft inftance have been 
chofen but as the means ofagreeable fenfation His 
erties, or the fpectacle of his diftiefs importune me, 
and J am irrefiltibly impelled to adopt means to remove 
this importenity, The child perceives in his own cafe 
that menaces or foothing tend to ftop his cries, and he 
1s indaced to employ 1n a fimalar inftance that mode of 
the tao which 1s moft within his reach He thinks 
little of the fuffermgs endured, and is only uneafy at 
the nnpreffion made upon his organs. To this motive 
lie fpeeatly adds the idea of efteem and gratitude 
which aicto be purchafed by his beneficence Thas 
the good of our neighbour, like the poffefion of mo- 
ney, 13 originally purfued for the fake ofits advantage 
to ourfelves 

Butit is the nature of the pafions {peedily to con- 
vertwhatat fii were means into ends ‘The avari- 
cious man forgets the utility of money which firft inci- 
ted him to pusive it, fixes his paflioa upon the money 
itfelf, and co. nts hs gold,“without having in his mind 
any idea but that orfeeing and handling it Some- 
thing of this fort happens very eaily in the hiftory of 
every pafiion The moment we beco-ne attached to a 
particular fource of pleafure, beyond any idea we 
have of tne rank it holds 1n the catalopue of fources, it 
muft be adimitted that 1t1s loved for us own feke. 
The man who purfues wealth or fame with any de- 
greeofardour, fooncomes to concentie his attention 
in the wealth or the fame, without carrying his mind 
beyond, or thinking of any thing that is to refult 
from them 

This 1s merely one cafe of the phenomena of habit*. 
All indulgence of the fenfes ts originally chofen for the 
fake of the pleafwe that accrues But the quantity of 
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afiens, that we are wholly meapable of being influen- 
ced by motites which feem to have an abfolute power, 
that tre philanthropift has no love for mankind, nor 
the patr’ot for his country; that no child ever hadan 
aSection for ris parent, or parent for his child; ina 
word, thar, when we imagine weare mott generoufly 
concerned for another, we have no concern for him, 
bat are anxious only for ourfelves Undoubtedly a 
thefis of this fort isin need of very cogent arguments 
to fupportit ; 

It muft be admitted indeed as charatteriftic of 
every determination of the mind, that, when made, 
se feel eneafineis in the apprehenfion of any obfircle, 
ana pleafure in indalgine the defire and feeing events 
ta-n out conformably to the defire. But it would be 
abdfurd to fay, “ that tre motive of our proceeding in 
t-1s cafe 1s impatience and uneafinefs, and that we ate 
impelled to the facriices whicn are frequently made, 
by the mere wifh to free ourfelves from imtoleiab'e 
p-in’ Irpatience end uneufinefs are only generated 
by obftacles to the attainment ofoir defires, and we 
often fuifil our parpofzs with a fwiftnefs and im- 
petuofity that leave no leifure for the recurrence of 
p2in The uneafine’s of unfulfilled defire, implies 
the defireitfeifas the entecedent and parent of the 
uneafinefs. It 1. becaufe I with my neighboui’s ad- 
vantage, thet lem ureafy athis misfortune I thould 
ro more be unéafy 2bcut this, than about the number 
c°flables contained in tue prefent paragraph, f1 
rad not pr2,iouZy loved it for its own fake 

[ris p'e.fareand pain foweser, though not the au- 

f nv determ iction, urdoubtedis tend to per- 
Pre we cts firengihen .t Such is corfp cuoafly the 


stie view of perfoaal regards in the 
2t712 ev gro’ Mus attention who, from 
e,ateace fits loof to life and all its 
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»leafures, and is ready without a figh to faciiice 
them to the public good, has an uncommonly eaqin- 
fite fource of happinefs When he looks boc, he ap- 
plauds the ftate of his own affections , and, when he 
looks out of himfelf, his fenfations are iefined 1n pro- 
portion to the comprehenfivenefs of bis fentuments. 
Hes filled with harmony within , and the ftate of his 
thoughts 1s uncommonly favourable to what we may 
venture to ftyle the fublime emotions of tranquillity. 
It is not to be tuppofed than an exne:tence of the plet- 
fures of benevolence, fhould not tend to confrm in rs 
a benevolent propenfity 
The hypothefis of diintereftednefs «ould never huve 
had fo many adveifaries, 1f the complevity of human 
motives had been fufiiciently confidered. To illuf- 
trate this, let at be recellected that every voluntary 
action has init a mixture of involuntary*. In the 
fenfe in which we have ufed the wo.d mot.ve 1a an 
early part of this work +, itis equally deicripmve of 
the cauie of adtionin both cafes Motre may trere- 
fore be diftinguifhed, according to its different rela- 
tions, inte dire€t and indire&t , underftanding by the 
direct, that which 1s prefent to the mind of the agent 
et the time of his deteimination, and v hich belorgs ta 
every voluntary action ind fo much of evers ation as 
1s voluntary , and by the indired, thet which opetates 
without being adveited to by the mind, whether in the 
cafe of actions originally involuntary, or that have be- 
come foin whole or 1n part by the force ofhzbit Thus 
explained, 1t as incontrovertibly evident thet the di- 
ect motive to many of ouraézions 1s purely difinterefted, 
We are capable of felf-oblivion, as well as ot facrifice. 
All that 1s itridly voluntary, in the beneficence of a 
man habituaily generous and kind, commences from 
this point, if other confidesetions intervene in the fea 
quel, they are indebted for their irtervention to the 
defintcrefted motive Bat, at tue fine time that this 
_* BockI Clap. V, p 7o moat Gay 
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trutl is clearly efablifhed, ic 1s not lefs true, fill, 
that the indirect and original motive, tnat which laid 
the foundation of all our babits, 1s the love of agree- 
aole fenfation. Secondly, itas alfo to be admitted 
tnat there 1s probably formething perfonal direétly and 
percepubly mixing itfelf with tach of our beneficent 
actions as are ofa fenfible duration We are foa- 
cuftomed to Ax our attention upon agreeable fenfation, 
that we can fearcely fail to recollect at every intervar 
the grat.tude we fhill excite or the app. cbition we fhall 
fecure, the pleafure that will refolt to ourfelves from 
ur neighbour’s weil beang, the joys of felf-applaufe, 
or the uneatirefs that attends upon ungratified defire 
Yet, after every deduction that can be made, the 
diinterefted and cirect motive, the profit and ad- 
ventage of oar neighbour, feems to occupy the 
pr-ncipal place Tis 1s at ieait the ir, often the 
oriy, tivg in the view of the mind at the time the 
acionis choten [tis this from which, by vay of 
eminence, it derives the character of voluntary action 
There is an opfervation ariing in this place which it 
feems of fomz importance to mention Pure male- 
volence 1s the counterpart of difinterefted virtue , and 
almod all the con.iderazzors that prove the exiftence cf 
the one are of eq2ai avail to prove the exiftence of the 
over It 1s not enough to fay, 1 choofe the pleafure 
or pain of m3 ne.gibour, for tne fake of the cratii.ca- 
tor Lnareia conterplaung it Tns orly removes 
the d.Siculty a fing e tep, and will not account for the 
pheromenon of habit in either cafe Hoth the ove 
andtee other are orgiially cholen with a view to 
agreeable feniation , but in’ both cafes the orignal 
y.en 1s foon forgotten It 1s as certain thac there 
are human beings who take pleafure in fhiieks and 
agery, without a coniderat.on to any thing farther 
or diferent, 23 that the mifer comes at laft to re- 
gard .1s caress wita delight, mdependently of 
recollection of tne benehts they may purchale 
There is one fartner remark, which, though by 
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zo means fo conclufive as manv that have been ad- 
duced, ought not to be omitted If felf-love be 
the only primctple of ation, there can be no fuch 
thing as virtue Benevolent intention 1s effential 
to viitue* Virtue, where it exifts in any emi- 
nenc*, is 4 fpecies of conduct modelled upon a true 
eftimate of the different reafons inviting us to pre- 
ference He, that makesa falfe eftimate, and pre- 
fers a trivial and partial good to an important and 
comprehenfive one, 1s vicious Vu.itue requires 2 
certain difpofition and view of tae mand, and does 
not belong to the good which may accidentilly and 
unintentionally refalt from our proceeding. The 
creditor that, from pure hardnefs of difpofition, 
fhould caft a inan into prifon who, unknown to 
him, was upon the point of fome atrocious and fan- 
guinary action, would be not virtuous, but vicious. 
The mifchief to refult from the project of his 
debtor was no part of his motive, he thought only 
of gratifying his inordinate paffion fuft fo in the 
cafe ftated a little before, the public benefactor, 
upon the fyftem of felf-love, prefers a fingle indivi- 
dual to twenty ortotwenty millions So fai as re- 
lates to the 1eal merits of the cafe, his own adven- 
tage or pleafvre is a very infignificant confideration, 
and the benefit to be produced, fuppoie to a world, 
is inelimable Yet he falfely and unjufly prefers 
the firt, and regards the fatter, feparitely token, as 
nothing, If there be fuch a thing as jaflice, if E 
have a reat and abfolute value, upon which truth 
can decile, erd which can be comp*red with what 
is greiterar lefs. then, acco“ding to this fyftem, the 
bett e@ion that ever wis performed, may, for any 
thing we know, have been the ation in the whole 


world of the moft evquifite and deliherate injuftice. 
Nay, 1t could not have been otherwife, 


; fince 1t pro- 
uced the greateit good, and therefore was the 1n- 
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divides! infince in which the greateft good- was 
* “4 7 © 
of drectiy poftponed to perfonal gratification, 


Suc is the fpirit of the doctrine we have endeavoured 


+o refute. 

On the other hand the jaf refult of the arguments 
above ecduced is, that men are capable of under- 
fieidiag thebeauty of virtue, and the claims of othe. 


J 


+ 


me upes theirberes olence , and, unde: ftanding them, 
that thefe views, as well as every other perception 
s,72ch res relation to fenfitrre exrfence, are of the 
netare cf rotires, fometures ove: powered by other 
ccriderations, and fometimes overpowerirg them, 
bet clveysin tiecr own natsre capable of exciting to 
‘athion; wien not counteracted by nleas of a different 
for:. Ilen are capabse no doubt of preferring an in- 
férior intereft cf their own to a fuperion intereft of 


cr 


thers, but this preicrence arifes from a combination 


- of ci-cumfences, znd is not the neceffary and invan 


ab.e iaw of our retare. 

Trere 13 no dogtrine in which the generous and 
eievated mind refis with more fatisfaCion, than in 
that of vw nich Weare treatng If it be falfe, it 1s 
-no doab: incun Jent upon us to make the belt of the 
fmali remnant of gcod that remains But it is a heait- 


- Jefs profpect for the moralifl, who, when he has done 


all, hes no hope to. perfuade mankind to one atom of 
real affection towards any one individual of their 
fpecies We may be made indeed the inftruments of 
good, but in a ay lefs honourable, than that in which 
a frame of wood ora sheet of paper may be made tle 
infrument of good The wood or the paper 1s at 
leaf reutral ut we are drawn-into the fervice w.th 
afreuons of 2 diametrically oppofite direction When 
we perform the moft benevolent aétion, it is with a 
Lrew only to our own advantage, and-with the mofl 
fovereige and unreferved neglect of that of others. 
Weae imfruments of good, inthe fame manner as 
bed mer ere faid to be the inftruments of providence 


even when ther inclinations are moft refractory to its 
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degrees. In this fenfe we may admire the fyftem of 
the univerfe, where public utility refults from each 
man’s contempt of that utility, and where the moft be- 
neficial a@1ons of thofe, whom we have been accuf- 
tomed to.term the beft men are only inftances in which - 
juftice and the real merits of the cafe are moft flagrant- 
ly violated. But we can think with little complacence 
of the individuals of whom this univerfe 1s compofed. 
It is no wonder that philofephers whofe fyftem has 
‘taught them to look upon their fellow men as thus per- 
verfe and unjuft, have been frequently cold in their 
temper, Or narrow in their defigns It is no wonder 
that Rowffeau, the moft benevolent of them, and 
who moft efcaped the general contagion, has been . 
driven to place the perfection of yirtue in doing no 
injury*. Neither philofophy nor morality nor polt- 
tics will ever fhow like themfelves, till man fhall - 
be acknowledged for what he really js, a being capa- 
ble of reétitude, virtue and benevolence, and who 
needs not always be led to actions of general utlity by 
foreign and frivolous confiderations 

The fyftem of difinterefted benevolence proves 
tous, that it is poflible to be virtuous, and not merely 
to talk of virtue; that all which has been faid by phi- 
lofophets and moralifts refpe€tng impartial jnftice is - 
hot an unmeaning rant; and that when we Cail upon 
mankind to diveit themfelves of felfifh and perfonal 
confiderations, we call upon them for fomething they 
are able to practife An idea like this reconciles us 
to our {pecies ; teaches us to regard with enlightened 
admiration the men who have appeared to lofe the 
feeling of their perfonal exiftence in the purfuit of 
general advantage ; and gives us reafon to expect that, 
as men collectively advance in fcience and ufeful inft- 
tution, they wall proceed more and more to confolidate 


*< La plus fublime vertu eff négative, elle nous ine -. 
frat de ne yamais faire du mal a perfonne? Feiss 
Lov. I, 
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thear private judgment and their individual wall with 
abftratt yufiice and the unmixed approbation of gene- 
ral happinefs. 

What are the inferences that ought to be made 
from zais donne with refpec to pohtical inftitu- 
tion” Certaimly not that the intereft of the indivi- 
dual ought to be made incompatble with the pat 
he is expected to take in the intereft of the whole 
This 13 ne.tner defirable, nor even poffible. But 
that focial .nftitution needs not defpair of feeing men 
infuenced by other and better motives Tne true 
poiitician 1s bound to recolle& that the perfeétion of 
mind confifts in difintereftednefs He fhould regard 
ites the u.timate object of his exertions, to induce 
men to e.timate themfelves at their juft vatue, and nei- 
ther to grant to themfelves nor claim from otheis a 
tigher confideration than they deferve Above all fie 
fhould be careful not to add vigour to the felfth paf- 
fons He fhould gradually wean men from contem- 
plating their own benefit in ail that they do, and induce 
them to tiew with complacence the advantage that 1s 
to refuit to others 

Tae laft perfection of this feeling confifts im that 
flate of mind which bids us rejoice as fully in the good 
that is done by others, asif it were done by ourfelves 
The man who has attained to this improvement will 
be actuated neither by intereft nor ambition, the love 
of honour nor the love of fame He hisa duty in- 
deed obliging him to feek the good of the whole, but 
that good 1s his only obje& Lf that good be effe€d 
by another hand, he feels no difeppointment All 
wien are his fellow labourers, but he is the rival of ua 
‘ract Luke Pedaretus in ancent ftory, he is ready to 
excaim ‘ I aifo have endeasoured to deferve, but 
tnere ere three hundred citizens in Sparta better the 


Pepe J 


wx iclf, and I rejoice. 
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Or GOOD AND EVIL. 


Definitions —Principle of the Stores examined, —« Plea~ 
fure delineated —Scale of happinefi—the pedfant and 
artifan—the man of wealth—the man of tafte—the 
man of benevolence —Inference —Syftem of optimsfin — 
Evrars of this fyften —Mirtare of truth —Limita- 
teons.— Condition of the unrverfe difplayed.—Il) effes 
of optimifin —It zs deftrudtive of any confiftent theory of 
wirtne—blunts the delicacy of moral diferimination— 


reconciles us to the fpectacle of perverfenefs in others— 
Of perfecution. 


HERE 15s no difquifition more effential either 
ale in morality or politics than that which fhall 
tend to give us Clear and diftiné ideas of good and 
evil, whatitis we fhould defire, and what we fhould 
deprecate We will therefore clofe the prefent vo- 
lume with a few confiderations upon this head, 

The nature of good and evil, which is one of the 
plaineft fubjects upon which the human mind can be 
engaged, has been obfcured by two fets of men thofe 
who, from an eagernefs to refine and exalt beyond 
meafure the nature of virtue, have elevated it into 
fomething impoffible and unmeanirg and thofe who, 
{pu.ning the narrow limits of fcience and human 
underftanding, have turned fyitem-butlders and fabri- 
cated a univerfe after their own peculiar fancy We. 
fhall fee, as we proceed, what has been the operation 


of thefe two errors. Jn the mean time tt may 
be mot fafe to examine the fubjeé& in 1ts genuine 
fimplicity, uninfluenzed by the preconcept ons of party. 

Good 1s a general name, including pleafure, and 


the means by which pleafure 1s procared. Evil as 
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a general rame, including pun, ard the means by 
Walch pains produced Of the two things included 
in thefe general names, the firft 1s cardinal and fub- 
tantive, the fecond has no intrinfic recommendations, 
bat depends for its value on theother Pleafure there- 
fore is to be termed an abfolute good ; the means 
of pleafure are only relatively good The fame ob- 
ervation may be ftated of pain * 

We uhabit a world where fenfations do not come 
detached, but where every tning is linked and con- 
nefted together. Of confequence, among things 
abfolutely good there may be twoclaffes ‘V'here are 
fome things that are good and only good, pleafures 
that do not draw after them mifchief, anguifh and 
remorfe There may be other pleafures that are 
attended inthe fequel with an overbalance of pain, 
and which, though abfolutels good, are relatively 
evil. There may alfo be pains which, taken toge- 
ther with their confequences, are falutary But this 
does not alter the original propofition: v here there 
is any mixture ofevul, allis not good, juftas where 
there 1s 2av mixture of pain, allis not pleafure 

Let us iee how tais itatemeat affedts tne theory and 
practice cf virtue, 

Firft, we cre hereby enabled to detect their muif- 
take who cenied that ‘* pleafure was the fupreme 
good’? The error of the Epicurean philofophers 
fees to have been, not in affirming that ‘* pleafure 
yas t-efupreme good,” for this cannot be refuted, 
bat 11 confining that pleafure waich is the proper 
fcope of humen actions. to tne pleafure of the indi- 
vidual who afts, and not admitting that the pleafure 
of ocners wasan objeét which for its own fake could 
ard cugit to pe puriued + 

That “ pleafure 1s the fupreme good’’ cennot be 
desizd by him vo 1s faffc.ently attentive to the 
mewinzef words That which will give pleafure 
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neithe: to ourfelves nor others, and from which the 
fruits of joy can be reaped in no ftage and at no pe- 
riod, 15 necefflarily good for nothing 

The oppofers of the Epicurean maxim ‘vere te1- 

tified by a confequence which they hafily concluded 
might be built upon it If pleafure were the only 
thing that 1s worthy to be defired, they thought that 
every man might reafonab!, be juftifiedin ‘* walking 
in the fight of bis own eyes,’’ and there would be 
no longer any iule of human conduét. Eich man 
night fay, ‘* Pleafuie isthe proper object of my 
purfuit , I bef Know what pleafes me, and theie- 
fore however oppofite is the plan of my conduc to 
your conceptions, it 1s unieafonable end unjyuft foi you 
to interfere with me ” 

An inference the oppofite of this might with more 
propricty have been drawn from the masim upon which 
we are defcanting Is * pleafare the only good ?” 
Then have we the moft cogent reafon for ftudying 
pleafure and reducing it to a {cience, and not for leav- 
ing -every man to puifue his own particular tafte, 
which 1s nothing more than the refult of his education 
and the circum{tances 1n which he happens to have 
been placed, and by other leffons and circumftances 
may be corredied 

No man is entitled tocomplain of my fober and 
difpafiionate expoftulations reipecting the fpecies of 
pleafure he thinks piopet to purfue, becaufe no man 
ftands alone, and can purfue his private conceptions 
of pleafure, without afteCiing beneficially or inju- 
rioufly the perfons immediately connected with him, 
and through them the reftof the world Even if he 
have perfuaded him{clf that it 1s his bufinefs to purfue 
his own pleafure, and that he is not bound to attend 
ultimately to the pleafure of others, yet 1t may eafily 
be fhown that it 1s generally fpeaking the intereft of 
each individual, that all fhould form their plan of 
peifonal pleafure with a fpirit of deference and accom: 
miodation to the pleafure of each other, 


e 
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Ert putting the circumftance of the a@on and re. 
action of men in fociety out of the queftion, fill there 
will be a zcience of pleafure, and at will be 1ale and 
erroreo.s to confider each man feparately, and leave 
each to find his fcurce of pleafure fuitable to his par- 

cular Fumoar We have acommon nature, and that 
commen nature ought to be confulted. There is one 
th.ng or femes of things tnat conftitutes the true per- 
fection of ran* 


in the Englifh parliament and nation refpeing the 
fla,e trace, the fentiment we are here combating 
was ufed as 2 topic of argument bv fome of thofe pei- 
fons wac, from certain denlorable preyudices, were 
abie to pre,-i] upon themfelves to appear as advocates 
for t.istrade. ‘* The flaves in the Weft Indies,” 
tucy fad, ‘‘arecenrtented with their fituation they 
are not cericious of the evils againft which you ex- 


clam, wi+ then fhould vcu endeavour to alter their 
Condition *”? 

The true anfwer to this queftion, even granting 
them their fad, would be ‘* Itis not very material 
toa man of a liberal and enlarged mind, whetner 
the: are contented orno. Are they contented ? Iam 
notcontented forthem 1 fee in them beings of cer- 
ta.a capacities, equal to certain purfuits and enjoy- 
ments Its of no confequercein the queftion, that 
they ce not fee this, that they do not know their own 
interefts and happinefs, They co not repine? Ne:- 
therdoesafone repine That which you mention as 
an zlle:ist.cn finifhes in my conception the portrait 
of their calamity Abridged 1s thev are of indepen- 
dence and enjoyment, they have neither the appre- 
henfioi ior {pint of men. IJ cannot bear to fee hu- 
man nature thus degraded Itis my duty, if I can, 
to rake them a thoufand times happier than they are, 
or have any concept.on of being ”’ 


¢ Book I, Chas Il], p 1273 Book IU, Chay. 
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Tt is not dificult to form afcale of happinefs Sup- 
pofe 1t to be fomething like the following 

The Arft clafs fhall be fuch as we may perbaps 
fometimes find among the labouring inhabitants of the 
civilized itatesof Europe We will conceive a man 
woiking with his hands every day to obtain his 
fubfiftence He rifes early to his labour, and leaves 
off every night weary and exhaufted. He takes a 
tranquil or a boifterous refrefhrrent, and fpends the 
hours of darknefs in uninterrupted flumber He does 
not quarrel with his wife oftener than perfons of hisclafs 
regulaity do; and his cares are few, as he has fcarcely 
known tne preflure of abfolute want. He never repines 
but when he witneffes luxuries he cannot partake, and 
thet fenfation 1s tranfient; and he knows no difeafes 
butthofe whic’ rife from perpetual labour. ‘The range 
of his ideas is{u nty , and the general train of his fenfa- 
fations cones as near as the nature of human exutence 
will ad-nit, to the region of indifference This man 
1s in a certain fenfe happy He 1s happier than a ftone. 

Our next inftance thall be taken from among 
the me’ of rank, fortune and diffipation. We wall 
fuppofe the individual in queftion to have an advan- 
tigeous perfon and a f.und conftitution He enjoys 
all the luxuries of the palate, the choiceft viands, and 
the beft favoured wines He takes his pleafures dif- 
creetly, fo as not in the purfust of pleafure to lofe the 
power of feeling 1¢ He fhoots, he hunts He tre- 
quents all public places He fits up late in feenes of 
gay refoit He rnfes late He has juit nme to ride 
and drefs, before he goes into company again With 
a happy flow of {pirits and a peryetvar variety ef 
amuiements, he 1s almoft a ltranger tocx2~2 But he is 
amodel ofignorance He never reids, and knows 
nothing beyord the topic ef the diy. He can icarcely 
Concene the meaning of the iubiime o2 pathetic ; 
and he rarely thinks of any thing beyond hunfelf. 
This man 1s happier than the peafant He 1s hip- 
pic: by all the pleafures of the palate, and all the 
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gratiicaticns of neatnefs, eleganc€ and fplendour in 
hirvte F and the objeéts around him = Every day 
ne is alive, inventing fome new amufement, or 
enjoving it He taftes the pleafures of liberty, 
he is familar with the gratifications of pride while 
the peafant flides through life with fomething of the 
contemptible infenfibility of an eyiter — 

The man of tafte and liberal accomplifhments 
33 more adyantageoudy circumftanced than he whom 
we have lait defcribed We will fuppofe him to pof- 
fefseas many of tne gratificitions of expence as he de- 
fires. Batin addition to thefe, like tne mere man of 
forture in corprifon with the peafant, he acquires 
new fenfes, and a nev isnge of enjoyment The 
Deauties of nature are all nis wn. He admires the 
overhanging clin, tne wide extended profpect, the 
vat exrporie of tre ocean, the foliage of the woods, 
the coping law. andine waving grafs Te knows 
the pleafuies or fontuce, when man holds commerce 
alore with the tranquil folemnity ofnature. He has 
traced the firucture of the untverfe, the fuoftances 
which compofe tne globe we inhabit and aie the ma- 
ter.als of buman induitry, and the laws which hold the 
planets in their courfe amzait tne tracklefs fields of 
fpace He ftudies, and has exper.enced the pleafures 
which refalt from confe.ous perfpicacity end difcovered 
truth He enters with atrue relifh into the fublime 
ard pethecc He part-kesin all the giandcur and 
ertrana’m of postry He 1s perraps himfelf a poet 
He :s conferous that he his notlived 3n vain, and that 
he ‘hall be recolleded wsth pieafure, and extolled 
witn crdoar, by generations yet unborn In this 

ertin, compired wita the to preceding clafles, we 


rex cs tcage fometung of the features of man ‘Vhey 
. er2 Gal. o bezter fort ot brutes, but he nas fenfations 
arc crn rort; or w uch t.ey Lave no conception 

Boz teereéis a rank cf mzn more fitted-to excite 
Car Emurtwon tnan tris, t.e man of benevolence 
Stadv us ecld, if 2t be rot enlivened wrth the idea 
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of the happinefs to arife to mankind from the cul- 
tivation and amprovement of fciences* The fab- 
lime and pathetic are barren, unlefs it be the fub- 
lime of true virtue and the pathos of true fympathy, 
The pleafures of the mere man of tafte and refine- 
ment ‘‘ play round the head, but come not to the 
heart.”” There is no true joy but in the fpedtacle 
and contemplation of happinefs There is no de- 
lightful melancholy but in pitying diftrefs. The man 
who has once performed an act of exalted generofity, 
hnows that there 1s no fenfation of corporeal or intel- 
lectual tafte to be compared with this The man who 
has fought to benefit nations, rifes above the me- 
chanical 1deas of barter and exchange. He afks na 
gratitude. To fee that they are benefited, or to be- 
lieve that they will be fo, 1s its own reward He 
afcends to the higheft of human pleafures, the plea- 
fures of difintereftednefs. He enjoysall the good that 
mankind poflefs, and all the good that he perceives ta 
bein referve fo. them. No man fo traly promotes 
his own 1ntereft, as he that forgets it. No man reaps 
fo copious a harvelt of pleafure, as he who thinks only 
of the pleafures of other men 

The inference from this furvey of human life 
is, that he who is fully perfuaded that pleafure 1s 
the only good, ought by no means to leave every 
man to enjey his peculiar pleafure according to his 
own peculiar humoar Seeing the great difparity 
there is between different conditions of human jife, 
he ought conftantly to endeavour to raife each clafs, 
and every individual of each clafs, to a clafs above 
ut This is the true equalifation of markind Not 
to pull down thofe who are czalted, and reduce all 
ta-naked and favage equality But to raife thole 
who are abafed, to communicate to every man all 
genuine pleafures, to elevate every man to oll true 
wifdom, and to make all men participators of a ]h- 
aera hia snhalatenatine toads mee. UES Open A aes. 
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beral and comprehenfive benevolence. This is the 
path in which the reformers of mankind ought to 
travel This 1s the prize they fhould purfue. Do 
you tell me, ‘that human fociety can never arrive 
at tnis improvement!” I donot ftay to difpute that 
point withyou Wecan come nearer it than we are, 
We can come nearer and neareryet This will not 
be the firft time that perfons, engaged in the inde- 
fatigable purfuit of fome accomplifhment have arrived 
at an excellence that furpaffed their mof fanguine 
expectations. 

The refult of this part of the fubject 1s, that 
thofe perfons have been grofsly miftaken, who taught 
that virtue was to be purfued for its own fake, and 
reprefented pleafure and pain as trivial matters end 
unworthy confideration Virtue 1s upon no other 
account valuable, than as itis the inftrument of the 
moftexquifite pleafure —Beit obferved, thatit is one 
thing to fay that pain is not an evil, which 1s abfurd, 
and another thing to fay that temporary pains and 
pleafuresare to bedefpifed, when the enduring of the 
one is neceffary, and the declining the other unavoid- 
able in the purfuit of eacellent and permanent plea- 
fare, whichisa moft fundamental precept of wi{dom 
and morality. 

Let ns proceed toa fecond point announced by us 
in the outfet, the confideration of how the fubject of 
good and evil has been darkened by certain fabulifts 
and {jferm-builders. The fyftem alluded to under 
this heed, is that ofthe optimifts, who teach, ‘* that 
every thing in the untverle 1s for the beft , and that, 
if any thing had happened otherwife than 1t has hap- 
pened, the refult would have been a diminution of the 
degree of happinefs and good ”” 

That we may efcape the error into which thefe per- 
fons have been led by the daringnefs of their genius, 
ang tneir mode of eftmating things in the grofs and 
noti1 detait, we muft be contented to follow experi 
en-e, and not to outrun it. 
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Tt has already appeared that there is in the uni- 
verfe abfolute evil and, if pain be evil (and it has 
been provéd to be the only abfolute evil), it cannot 
. be denied that, in the part of the umverfe with which 
we are acquainted, it exifts in confiderable profufion. 
It has alfo appeared that there is a portion of ab- 
folute evil which is relatively good, and which there~ 
fore, the preceding circumftances being aflumed was 
defirable Such, for example, is the amputation of a 
gangrened limb. 

Whether or no thofe preceding circumftances were 
univerfally and in a eomprehenfive fenfe good, which 
rendered the introdyétion of the abfolute evil in quef- 
tion neceflary, 1s, to fay the leaft, a very doubtful 
point. But, if there be fome prefumption in the 
negative even in the fmalleft inftance, this prefump- 
tion againft univerfal good is incalculably increafed, 
when we recolle& all the vice, diforder and mifery 
that exift in the world. 

Let us confider what portion there 1s of truth 
that has been mixed with the do&rine of opti- 
mifm. This 1s the fame thing as to enguire, by 
means of what plaufibilities 1t gained footing in the 
wold The anfwer to thefe queftions lies in two 
circumftances. 

“Firft, there is a degree of improvement real and 
vifible in the world, This 1s particularly mamifeft 
in the hiftory of the civilifed part of mankind du- 
ring the three laftcenturies The taking of Conftan- 
tinople by the Turks (1453) difperfed among Euro- 
pean nations the {mall fragment of learning which 
was at that time fhut up within the walls of this me- 
tropolis The difcovery of printing was nearly con- 
semporary with that event Thefe two circumftances 
greatly favoured the reformation of religion, which 
gave an irrecoverable fhock to the empire of fuper- 
fition and implicit obedience From that time the 
moft fuperficial obfervation can trace the umprove- 
ments of art and fcience which may, without apparent 
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improoristy be ftiled inceffint Not to mention 
ef2-t <l psrovements which were wholly unknown 
tothe ancients, tne moft important, charadteriftic of 
rm ode-n lite-ature 1s the extent of furface over which 
12 is Giffufed, and the number of perfons that par- 
ticipate init It nas ftruck its roots deep, and tnere 
23 no probcbii.ty thatit will*ever be fubverted It 
was crcet-e p-actice of moralifts to extol pat tires, 
and cecliim without bound on the degeneracy of 
mans.-a But this &f'onis nearly exploded. The 
tre flcte of the £&& 1s too grofs to be muftaken 

And, 23 iiproverrents have long contanued to be 
incefiart, fo there is no chance but they wall go on. 
Tre mof penetrating philofophy cannot prefertbe 11. 
mitsto tiem, nor tne moft ardent imagimation ade. 
guctely fllup the profpect. 

Secondly, tre doctrine of neceffity teaches us that 
ail things in the univerfe are connected together. 
Nothing cctld have happened otheruzfe than it has 
happened Po we congratulate ourfelves upon the 
mfirg gen as of freedom? Do we view with pride the 
wmproverents of mankind, and contraft with wonder, 
ian in the itate in which he once was, naked, 1g- 
norant and brutel, with man as we now fometimes 
bebFold him, enriched with boundlefs ftores of fc. 
ence, and penetrated with fentiments of the pureft 
philanthropy * Thefe things could not have exafted 
in tneir prefent form without having been prepared 
by all the preceding events Every thing the moft 
feemingly infignificant, the moft loathfome, or the 
moft retrogade, was indiffolubly bound to all that we 
moft admire in the profpect before us. We may per- 
haps go a ftep farther than this. The human mind 1s 
a principle of the fimpleft nature, a mere faculty ofe 
fenfation or perception. It muft have begun from 
abfolute ignorance; it muft obtain its improve- 
ment by flow degrees , 1t muft pafs through various 
fages ef folly and miftake Suchis, and could not 
sat be, the hitory of mankand. 
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There are three confiderations which limit that idea 
of optimifm which fome men have been inclined to 
deduce from the above circumftances. ; 

Firft, 1t applies only to that part of the univerfe 
with which we are acquainted That deduction, 
whatever it 1s, which is authorifed by the above cir- 
cumitances, depends upon their junétion ‘The ge- 
neral tendency to improvement would be an infuff- 
cient apology for untoward events, if every thing 
were not connected , and the connection of all events 
would have no juft tendency to reconcile us to the 
fcene, were it not forthe vifible improvement. But 
has improvement been the conftant charaétenftic of 
the univerfe ? The human fpecies feems to be but, as 
it were, of yefterday W4l] 1t continue for ever? The 
globe we inhabit bears ftrong marks of convulfion, 
{uch as the teachers of religion, and the profeflors of 
natural philofophy agree to predict, will one day de- 
ftroy the inhabitants of the earth. Viciffitude there- 
fore, rather than unbounded progrefs, appears to be 
the characteriftic of nature 

Secondly, the quantity of good deducible from thefe 
circumftances, initead of meriting the name of opti- 
mifm, is in one refpect direétly contrafted wath at. 
Nothing is pofitively beft. So far from it, that 
the confiderations here alleged are calculated to 
prove that every thing is valuable, for this reafon 
pee others, thatit leads to fomething better than 
itielf 

Laftly, the points here affirmed. are by no means 
calculated to bear gut the conclufion that, if fome- 
thing elfe had happened in the place of what did 
actually happen in any given inftance, at might not 

“have been a fortunate event We are taught by the 

doftrine of neceffity that nothing elfe could poffibly 

happen under the circumftances, not that, if fome- 

thing elfe had been poflble, it would not have becn 

attended with more defirable confequences Czfar 

enflaved his counts y, the event Was unatoidable ; and 
G gz 
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the general progrefs of human improvement upon 
the whole went on, notwithftanding this difaftrous 
occurrence. But, if ic had been poffible that Cefar 
fhould have been diverted from this deteftable en- 
terpzife, if the republic could have been reftored by 
the battle of Mutina or made victorious m the plains 
of Philippi, it might have been a moft fortunate event 
for the whole race of mankind There is a dificulty 
in conceiving that things fhould have been in any 
refpect otherwafe than they are. It may be conjec- 
tured with much plaufibility that this is in all cafes 
impofible. But the confideration of this affords no 
ground of rejoicing in untoward events More au- 
{picious harbingers would have led to more extended 
improvements As to what was ftated of the fimph- 
elty of the human mind, it may be obferved that the 

tery of the fpecies exhibits the united effets of 
this internal principle, and the ftruCture of the human 
body, as well as of the material univerfe. Brutes ap- 
pear to have the fame internal principle of per- 
ception that we have, but tney have never made 
our progrefs. There may be other confcious beings 
in exiftence who pofiefsthe moft effential advantages 
over us 

It may be worthy of remark, that the fupport the 
fyRem of optimifm derives from the dottrine of 
necefity is of a very equivocal nature. The doétrine 
of neceility teaches that each events the only thing 
under the circumftances that could happen ; 2 
would of confequence be as proper, upon this 
fyftem. to fay that every thing that happens 1: 
the worft, as that itis the bef, that could polhbly 
happen. 

It was obferved, in the commencement of this 
a fcuflon upon the fubse&t of optimifm, tnit, though 
tuere were fome pain, or abfolute evil, whicn, rela- 
tives. taken, muft be admitted to be actended with an 
o.erbzlence of good, yetit was a matter of g.cat de- 
liccey and dificlty in moft usftanres to decide in fa- 
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your of pain, which, whatever be its relative value, 
is certainly a-negative quantity to be deduéted in the 
fum total of happinefs. There is perhaps fome im- 
ropriety in the phrafe thus applied of relative good. 
ain, under the moft favourable circumftances, mutt 
be admitted to be abfolutely, though not relatively, an 
evil. In every inftance of this kind we are reduced to 
a choice of evils. confequently, whichever way we de- 
termine our eletion, 1t1s ftil] evil that we choofe. 
Taking thefe confiderations along with us, the rafh- 
nefs of the optimift will appear particularly glaring, 
while we recolleét the vaft portion of pain and ca-_ 
lamity that ts to be found in the world. Let us 
not amufe ourfelves with a pompous and delufive 
furvey of the whole, bet let us examine parts fe- 
verally and individually. All-nature {warms with 
life. This may in one view afford an idea of an 
extenfive theatre of pleafure But unfortunately 
evely animal preys upon his fellow. Every ani- 
mal, however minute, has a curious and fubtle 
firucture, rendering him fufceptible, as it fhould 
feem, of piercing anguifh We cannot move our 
foot without becoming the means of deftruction, 
The wounds inflicted are of a hundred kinds. Thefe 
petty animals are capable of palpitating for days in 
the agonies of death It may be faid, with little le 
cence of phrafeology, that all natures fuffers There 
1sno day nor hour in which, in fome regions of the 
many-peopled globe, thoufands of men and millions 
of animals are not tortured to the utmoft extent that 
organifed life will afford Let us turn our attention 
to our own fpecies. Let us furvey the poor, op- 
preffed, hungry, naked, denied all the grat.fications 
of life, and all that nounfhes the mind They are 
either tormented with the anjuftice, or chilled into 
lethargy Let us view man writhing under the pangs 
of difeafe, or the fiercer tortures that are ftored up 
for him by his biethren, Whois there that will 
look on, and fay, ‘‘ All this 13 well; theie 1s no 
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evil m tne world *” Letus recollect the pains of 
the mind , thelofs of friends, the renkling tooth of 
ingratitude, tne unrelenting rage of tyranny, the 
flow progrefs of juftice, the brave and honeft con- 
figned to the Fate of guilt Let us plurge into the 
depth of dungeons Let us obferve youth lfan- 
guihing in hopeiefs defpair, and talents and virtue 

rouded in eterral ob!1,10n The evil does not 
confit merely in tne pain endured It as the 1- 
juftice that inflicis it, that gives it its fharpeit fling 
Malignity, an unfeeling difpofition, vengeance and 
crueitv, are inmates of evers climate As thefe are 
feit by the fufferer with pecaliar acutenefs, fo they 
propagate themfelves. Severity begets feverity, 
and hatred engenders hate* Fhe whole hiftory 
of the human ipecies, taken in one point of view, 
appearsavaftabortion Man feems adapted for wif- 
dem and fortitude and benevolence Eut he has 
a'ways, thrcugh a vait majority ef countries, been 
tne viccum of 1gnorance and fuperitition Contemplate 
the pirfiognom: of the fpecies Obferve the traces 
of #ap:dity, of low cunning, of rooted infolence, of 
withered hope, and narrow telffpnefs, where the chi- 
ractezs of wiftom, independence and difintereftednefs 
mic't ave been inferibed Recolleét tne horrors of 
wer, tnct lat invertion of dcliberate prefligacy for the 
mfer, or man Think of the variety of wounds, the 
mutuplic tion of anguifh, the defolation of countries, 
towns cchrojyed, harvels Raming, inhabitants perulb- 
ing by ticui.nds, of hungerandcold, 

A fo_nd philotopnhy will teach us to contemplate 
tus fcenertrout madrefs. Inftructed in uts Ieflors, 
we ficll renerber tat, though there 1s much of 
evil. trere is alfo much of food in the world, much 
pieazfure as well as much p.m We fhall not even 
prorource whether fome {mall portion of this eval 
may not be rei.tively not an evil Above all, we 
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fhall be cheared with the thought of brighter pro- 
fpects and happier times. But the optimift muft 
be ‘particularly rafh, who takes upon him to affirm 
of all this mafs of evil without exception, that 1t is 
relatively not evil, and that nothing could have hap- 
pened otherwife than 1t has happened, without the to- 
tal being worfe than it 1s. 

There 1s reafon to think that the creed of optimi{m, 
or an opinion bearing fofie 1elation to that creed, has 
done moch harm in the wold. : 

Tt as calculated to overturn all diftinction between 
virtue and vice. The effential part of thefe ideas, as 
his been already obferved, confifts in the tendency of 
the actions fo denominated with refpeét to the general 
good* But, according to the doctrine of optim- 
um, if I do a virtuous action, I contribute to the ge- 
netral good; and, if I doa vicious aGtion, it as ftill 
the fame Evycry man, according to this fyftem, 1s 
privileged, asthe elect are privileged according to 
tne fy ftem of certain religioaifts «* he may live as he 
lift, for be cennot commit fin’? Whether I murder 
my benefactor, or preferve him from being murdered 
by another, I ftill do the very beit thing that could have 
been done o. thought of 

It will be admitted on all hands that the conduc 
ofa man may be fuch as to produce evil and pain to 
himfelf, to involye him in perpetual obloguy and 
remorfe Jt may be fuch as to infli€ intolerable 
pain and the mott horrible mifchief upon another, 
orupon many others. A man therefore upon this 
fcheme may reafonably ftudy his own intereft, he 
may ftudy the benefit and advantage of his friends 
or hisneighbours But, if he affect to ftudy the good 
of the whole, he 1s only deceiving himfelf. It is. 
impoflible for him to have the flighteft notion, what 
acts of an individual under any given circumftinces 
Will or wall not contribute to the general good. Nero, 
when he pronounced fentence upon Lucan or Seneca, 
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when he caftrated Sporus, fet fire tothe city of Rore, 
or incloing the Chniftians in cloth of pitch, burned 
them by night after the manner of torches, adopted 
the conduét, though perhaps he was not aware of it, 
moft aptly conducing to the happinefs of the whole. 
It isnot indeed, abfolutely fpeaking, indifferent what 
I thaildo, but, practically fpeaking, it 1s, fince I am 
¥ holly unable to conjefture what will be beneficial or 
waat injurious We faw, up6n the fyftem of felf-love, 
pubic utility refulung from each man’s determinin 
to poitpone that utlity to his private advantage as" but 
itis mich more abfurd and repulfive to fuppofe uni- 
verfal happ.nefs to be effentially promoted by the pro- 
figzev, male olence and mifery of mnumerable mul- 
titudes 

But though optzmfm purfued into its confequences 
is detrudiis € of the diftinétion between virtue and vice, 
or rather teacnes that there neither 15 nor can befuch a 
thing as vice, yetitistne fate of this, like many other 
errors, that the trutns which le undeveloped in the 
mind and cannot be deracinated, ferve to check its in- 
Buence and counteract ats evil tendency. 

Tt may ho. ever be fufpected that, «hile its per- 
micious effects are thus counteracted, they are not 

e?royed It is unavoidable that men fhould in 
furre refpects imitate what they perfuade them- 
felyes is right Thos in religion, thofe perfons 
vho believe that a large portion of mankind are 
objects of Gods wrat and referved for eternal 
perdition, can never be prevailed on to regard with 
atroe and genuine fympathy thofe whom God his 
curfed In the fame manner 1t will probably hap- 
peninthe prefent cafe thofe who believe that all 
tne unfortunate events and fufferings that ex:ft in 
the world, will be found in fome myfterious way co 
have been the fitteft inftruments of univerfal good, 
are in danger of being lefs ferupulous than they 
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cught to be in the means they fhall themfelves feleé& 
for the accomplifhment of their purpofes If pain, 
horrors and devaftation be frequently found means 
of kindnefs in the fyftem of the univerfe, it is im- 
pofible to afligna good reafon why they fhould not 
be fuch under the direction of man 

There 1s another crude notion diffufed in the 
~ world, which the principle of optumifm 1s calcu- 
lated to encourage, and which the views here ex- 
plained have a tendency to correct. It is not un- 
common to congratulate ourfelves upon the per- 
verfenefs and mifcondué& of thofe whofe views we 
oppofe, under the imagination that fuch mifconduct 
conduces to the moie fpeedy fubverfion of error 
and eftablifhment of juftice. But the maxim 
1s fafer and better founded than this, which fhould 
inftrué us that we ‘ rejoice not in evil, but rejoice in 
the truth ** It has already appeared, that 1tisa matter 
of great delicacy and difficulty to decide in favour 
of pain and calamity as the probable means of a 
preponderance of good It was fufficrently feen, 
when we treated of refiftance and revolutions, that 
the angry paffions are not the moit promifing in- 
ftruments of human happinefs. A perverfe con- 
du& tends to the production of confufion and vio- 
lence, A government that employed every {pecies 
of perfecution againft thofe who fhould defire its 
reform, and that involved the country over which 
it prefided in war, for the purpofe of checking or 
exterminating fentiments of reafon and equality, 
would do harm, and not good It might indeed 
defeat its own puipofes ; but it would produce re- 
fentment and contention It might eacite a revul- 
fion in the public mind agaimit its defigns, but 
this revulfion would be the offspring of irritation, 
and not of the underftanding Diminifh the irrite- 
tion, and the progrefs of real knowledge would ke 
more fubftantial and falutary Real knowledge 
1s benevolent, not cruel and retailiating The 
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ciange that grows up among any people from a 
caim conviction of the abfurdity of their former 
errors, is of the moft admurable fort ; but the change 
tnat grows from diftrefs, diftemper and crifis, 1s an 
explofion pregnant with fate to thoufands. From ali 
thefe coniiderations 1t appears, that every departure 
from enormous vice fhould be accounted as fo much 
gained to the caufe of general happinefs. 

Let any perfon who entertains the contrary opinion, 
a& himfelf, whether, ifhe hada part in the govern- 
Iment we have fuppofed, he would think himfelf obl:- 
ged to act in the manner in which he profeffes to de- 
fire the government fhould act? If, as he imagines, 
that a@ion be mot conduciveto the public good, moft 
undoubtedly, were it his owneafe, he ought to adopt 
it Again, v ould he advife or incite the government 
in any wav to this perverfe conduct * There cannot be 
aclearer principle in morals, than ‘that the action it 
would be vice in us to adopt, it 1s vice in us to defire 
to fee adopted bj enocker ”’ 

si farther confequence that fows from thefe fpecu- 
lations 1s relative to tne perfecution and fufferings to 
be endured by tle advocaes of juftice. The fame 
reafoning that has perfaaded men to rejoice in behold- 
ing acts of oppofit.on, has led them to court opprefiion 
andmartvrden A found philofophy, 1t fhould feem, 
would ncver infiigate us to provoke the pafhions of 
others, or to regard injufttce as the fuitable mears 
of public neppinefs. Ir 1s reafon and not anger, that 
wil beuefit mankind D- fpaMionate enquiry, not bit- 
terneisand refentment, is tne parent ofreform The 
wie man w1.avo.l p2-feca*.oa, becaufe a protradled 
l.fe ana an. .fetterea Isbezty are hixely to enable him 
to prcduce 2 greter fam of good He will avoid 
perfecnt.on, bevzafe te will b2 uawilling to add fuel 
totne fii.m2.cfcontnt.on. He wat vegretit whenit 
arrives, becaute he beliz.es at to be both wickea and 
m.chievou: Bat he «.1! not avoid it b, the facrimceé 


OF 2 yireud.s, Sat tempe-ed, adhvity’ Heo will not 
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regret it with a mean and pufillanimous fpirit, but 
will meet 1t, whenit can nolonger be prevented, with 
that dignity of foul and tranquillity of temper that are 
characteriftic of true wifdom. He will not imagine, 
that the caufe of truth will perth, though he fhould be 
deftroyed. He will make the beft of the fituation to 
which he 1s reduced, and endeavour that his death, 
like his life, may be of ufe to mankind. 


The following ren arks may be added to thofe inthe note, 
p 103, upon the fulyed of abftract ideas. 


The oppofition which has been fo magenta main- 
tained againift the doétrine of abftract ideas, has chief- 
ly turned upon the confounding ideas and images, and 
the fuppofing that we could have no perceptions, which 
were not characterifed, hike material objects, by 
dimenfion, figure and colour. The following view 
of thefubject will perhaps ferve to remove any ambi- 
guity that might continue to reft upon it 

Ideas, confidering that term as comprehending all 
perceptions, both primary, or of the fenfes, and fe- 
condary, or of the memory, may be divided into four 
claffes, 1, perfect, ‘The exiftence of thefe has been 
denied (p 103) 2 imperfect, fuch as thofe which 
are produced in us by a near and careful infpection of 
any vifible obje&t 3 imperfect, fuch as thofe pro- 
duced bya flight and diftant view. 4. imperfedt, foas 
to have no refemblance to an image of any external 
objet The perception produced an us in flight and 
current difcourfe by the words, mver, houfe, field, 
are of this natu,2, and have no more refemblance to 
the amage of any vifible obyeét, than the perception 
ordinarily produced in us by the words, conquelt, go- 
vernment, virtue, 

The fubje& of this laft clafs of ideas is every ingeni- 


oully treated by Burke, in his Enquiry into the fub- 
Vou. L Hh 
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blime, Pot V. He has however committed ont ma. 
terial error in the difcuffion, by reprefenting thefe as 
inffances of the employment of “* words without 
ideas’ If we recollect that brutes have fimilar ab- 
fraGions, and a general conception, of the female of 
their own fpecies, of man, of food, of the {mart ofa 
whip, &c we fhall probably admit that fuch percep- 
tions (and in all events they are perceptions, or, ac- 
cording to the eftablifhed language upon the fubyect, 
ideas) are not neceffarily connected with the employ- 
ment of words. 
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